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Ma  quell'  ingrato  popolo  maligno 
Che  discese  di  Fiesole  ab  antioo, 
£  tiene  ancor  del  monte  e  del  madgpo. 

Dante,  Ittfemo^  Canto  xv. 

E  come  1  volger  del  del  della  Inna 
Cttopre  ed  iacnopre  1  liti  sanza  poea, 
Cosl  far  di  Fiorenza  la  fortima : 

Perohd  non  dee  parer  mlrabil  cosa 
ad  eh*  io  dir6  degli  alti  Fiorentini, 
Onde  la  fame  nel  tempo  k  nasooea. 

Damte,  ParadisOf  Canto  zvi. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  A.D.   1737   TO   A.D.    1765. 


FRANCIS   THE    SECONDj 

GRAND   DUKE  OF  TUSCANY, 
And  first  of  the  Lorraine  Dynasty. 


•R  eight-and-twenty  years  from  the  accession  of  Francis  the 
rhird,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Tuscany  became  a  mere  province 
Austria,  ruled  by  a  deputy  and  subiect  to  all  the 

A  11    1'7'V7 

8  of  a  distant  vice-regal  government;  where- 
I  it  will  be  sufficient  to  pass  rapidly  over  this  monotonous 
iod  until  the  more  interesting  reign  of  his  son,  \vhen  she  was 
tially  restored  to  independence.  Notwithstanding  a  universal 
b  for  peace  the  definitive  treaty  was  not  signed  until  Novem- 
1738,  and  then  differed  but  little  from  the  preliminaries  of 
17.  France  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  gained 
Tame ;  Don  Carlos  of  Bourbon  son  of  Philip  V.  by  Eliza- 
li  Famese  became  king  of  both  Sicilies  and  lord  of  the 
Jcan  PreMj  with  their  territory ;  Milan  Parma  and  Pia- 
za  fell  to  Austria;  Tortona  and  Novaxa,  to  Sardmia*,  axvvji 
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Tuscany  to  the-  DTJtp-pfXotratnb;    The  first  act  of  Craon  was 

>_.e,nfim  air.tiisting  functionaries  at  Florence  untfl  fresh 

'•i^f^cftienS  amved,  but  on  his  own  authority  he  took  instant 

>  'measures  to  revive  the  wool  and  silk  trades.    The  new  sovereign 

accompanied  by  his  brother  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 

and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  reached  Florence  on 

the  nineteenth  of  January  1738,  and  amidst  some  show  of  public 

rejoicing  made  his  entry  under  the  triumphal  arch  of  San 

Gallo :  this  was  erected  for  the  occasion  by  a  Lorrainese  architect 

without  much  taste  or  talent ;  but  the  employment  of  foreign 

hands  thus  to  stereotype  the  sacrifice  of  Tuscan  independence, 

was  a  national  insult  which  might  have  been  more  generously 

spared. 

After  four  months  spent  in  becoming  acquainted  with  his  new 
dominions,  Francis  was  permanently  recalled  to  Vienna,  and 
this  stamped  the  provincial  character  on  Tuscany.  DonGiuseppe 
de'  Medici  Prince  of  Ottajano  published  a  protest  respecting 
the  allodial  property  of  that  family  which  as  he  asserted  devolved 
on  him  by  a  deed  of  Clement  VII.  as  their  nearest  male  relation. 
Whether  he  could  have  proved  this  right  or  not  is  uncertain, 
but  it  was  considered  fidse  by  the  government,  was  rejected 
by  the  judges,  and  destroyed  by  a  decree  of  the  supreme 
council,  besides  a  public  prosecution  being  instituted  against 
its  advocate.  The  principal  operations  of  government  this  year 
seem  to  have  been  some  vain  e£forts  to  encourage  Senese  agri- 
culture, to  improve  the  com  trade,  and  diminish  the  national 
debt;  all  well  intended,  but  ill  executed;  mere  attempts  to 
raise  a  people  up  to  the  level  of  taxation  instead  of  reducing 
taxation  to  the  level  of  a  distressed  people,  which  might  have 
been  done  with  the  aid  of  Austrian  revenues,  and  was  sub- 
sequently accomplished  without.  Instead  of  this  the  whole 
Tuscan  income  was  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder,  a 

A.D.  1739. 

cruel  and  pernicious  custom,  proving  the  ignorance, 
idleness,  or  weakness  of  any  government  which  resorts  to  it. 
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(sis  as  a  specimen  of  his  paternal  administration  insisted 
HYing  an  almost  incredible  sum  of  free  income  remitted  to 
at  Vienna ;  whereupon  the  revenue  was  sold  to  a  company  • 
fixorable  publicans  under  Count  Charles  Bemasconi,  and 
Mople  to  hopeless  penury!     The  government  of  Tuscany 
offered  to  Anne  of  Medicis  who  wisely  r^ected  it;  on 
h  a  council  of  regency  was  composed  of  the  existing  admi- 
ation  and  two   additional  councils,   War  and  Finavuie^ 
jrs  the  two  first  and  great  objects  of  royal  solicitude, 
tiarles  VI.  dying  in  1740,  the  succession  of  Austria  and 
»ther  hereditary  dominions  were  claimed  by  Maria 
"esa according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction;  but  long 
and  wide-spread  evil  paved  her  way  to  a  throne  which  all  the 
ioos  bloodshed,  all  the  oaths  and  guarantees,  forgotten 
imost  wanted,  were  insufficient  to  secure.  Tuscany  when  in 
lar  circumstances  was  weak,  and  fell :  Austria  was  powerful 
able  to  resist  injustice :  the  former  had  no  friends  in  its 
lessness :  the  latter  was  not  forsaken  in  its  distress ;  but  the 
Jtice  was  alike  in  both.  The  king  of  Poland  and  the  elector  of 
>ny  now  demanded  all  the  Austrian  inheritance  ;  Bavaria 
Id  have  been  content  with  Bohemia ;  Spain  preferred  claims 
like  nature ;  Savoy  hungered  for  the  Milanese ;  France  had 
her  objects,  but  as  yet  was  still :  Prussia,  acting  singly  and 
dedly,  so  far  from  masking  her  crimes,  openly  invaded 
sda;  then  France  entered  on  the  scene,  and  a  powerful  but 
neless  league  against  Maria  Theresa  brought  her  to  the 
{e  of  ruin  while  it  crowned  the  Bavarian  as  emperor.     Tus- 
r  was  thus  revenged  on  Austria,  and  thus  Saxony  showed 
gratitude  for  the  throne  of  Poland !     The  guai'antee  of 
Dce  was  in  this  manner  fulfilled;  and  all  the  most  solemn 
ngements  flew  like  chaff  before  the  tempest  of  royal  cupidity ! 
.  fortune  soon  changed  sides ;   Hungary  took  pity  on  its 
Dg  and  beautiful  queen ;  other  friends  now  hastened  to  the 
me,  and  England  devoted  its  treasures  to  her  cauae.    Se^- 
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rate  and  skilfully  managed  negotiations  gave  Maria  Theresa  the 
ascendant  over  various  competitors  and  raised  the  house  of 
•Austria  from  a  momentary  abasement  to  new  and  exceeding 
splendour.  But  neither  good  nor  adverse  fortune  softened 
its  rule  in  Tuscany,  and  an  awful  flooding  of  the  Amo  added  i» 
public  suffering  by  the  vast  destruction  of  provisions  and 
manufacturing  industry  that  accompanied  it.  These  last  were 
temporary  evils,  easily  obliterated  by  an  energetic  and  wdl 
governed  people ;  not  so  the  pernicious  system  of  finance  whiA 
spreading  hi  and  deep,  infected  even  the  smallest  branches  of 
industry  and  destroyed  all  national  prosperity.  The  Gabelle, 
the  Customs  and  other  sources  of  minor  revenue  soon  fell  into 
its  inexorable  talons,  vexations  were  universally  multiplied 
and  every  remnant  of  native  and  foreign  commerce  shrunk; 
under  the  wound :  litigation  moreover  abounded ;  and  to  settle 
it,  a  new  tribunal  called  the  **  Orand-dtical  Chamber"  was 
created  with  cognizance  of  all  pleas,  whether  they  were  between 
the  farmers  and  the  crown,  between  the  former  and  the  sub- 
tenants, or  amongst  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  themselves; 
so  that  the  financial  jurisdiction  of  all  ordinary  magistracies 
became  extinct. 

The  birth  of  Archduke  Joseph  in  1741,  the  death  of  Anne 

Electress  Palatine  in  1742,  and  the  coronation  of  Maria 

Theresa  as  queenof  Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  1748, 
A.D.  1742.  fQjjjj^g^  ^Q  principal  subjects  of  Tuscan  interest  until 
A.D.  1743.  Francis  became  king  of  the  Romans  in  September  1 746, 
A.D.  1745.  and  ultimately  emperor  at  the  death  of  Charles  VII. 

A  strong  wish  to  reclaim  the  Senese  marshes  occupied 
Francis  the  Second  as  it  had  done  his  predecessors,  for  it  waa 
an  obvious  and  crying  evil  which  required  abating ;  but  the  folly 
of  the  means  was  proved  by  their  consequences,  and  shows  how 

little  of  intellect  and  how  much  of  force  then  made 

A.D.    1746.  -  i.      A  .  ,  .  rr,  ^ 

up  the  sum  of  Austrian  rule  in  Tuscany.  By  an 
edjct  issued  in  the  year  1746  every  owner  of  waste  land  was 
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commanded  to  bring  it  into  cultivation  within  a  twelvemonth 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture !  This  was  called  government ! 
Bat  in  most  cases  the  proprietors  had  no  capital  to  expend 
even  were  thrift  possible  under  the  existing  prohibition  to 
[:i  export  com  by  which  all  profit  was  annihilated :  therefore  as  a 
£  penalty  for  being  misgoverned  and  the  desolation  that  ensued, 
1*1  these  unhappy  people  were  condemned  to  lose  the  remnant  of 
I;  what  even  the  crimes  of  riders  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  age 
i|    had  until  that  moment  permitted  them  to  enjoy. 

The  year  1747  became  subsequently  interesting  to  Tuscany 
bjr  the  nativity  of  Maria  Theresa's  third  son  the 

A.D.  1747. 

celebrated  Peter  Leopold  who  by  the  death  of  Arch- 
duke Charles  became  afterwards  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany :  also 
bj  one  good  law  on  entail  which  restricted  it  to  four  degrees ; 
i^  hat  reckoning  .by  heads  not  generations 'i^.  The  object  and 
consequence  of  this  law  was  a  rapid  emancipation  of  property 
inlhoat  individual  wrong;  and  though  its  provisions  caused 
\.  much  Htigation  the  expressed  will  of  an  absolute  monarch  cut 
short  all  those  feeble  technicalities  that  would  have  impeded 
»^  its  action  in  freer  states.  One  difficulty  was  a  privilege  of 
entailing  property  then  given  to  the  nobles  alone  when  in  fact 
t  no  legally  defined  aristocracy  existed ;  for  even  so  long  had  the 
£  ancient  republican  equality  maintained  some  shadow  of  its 
i.  primitive  vitality:  it  was  not  until  three  years  later  that  a 
:  general  scale  and  definition  of  nobility  were  promulgated;  a 
tardy  work  which  might  have  been  harmlessly  omitted  at  an 
I  epoch  when  the  officious  world  began  to  busy  itself  in  looking 
<^  eariously  back  to  first  principles.  This  was  followed 
ij  by  a  law  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  feudal  chiefs, 
■■  who  were  considered  to  have  insensibly  absorbed  an  over-dose 
r  of  aathority,  which  if  left  imnoticed  might  have  become  as 
d  troublesome  to  the  prince  as  it  was  already  oppressive  to  the 
a:     people.     A  heavy  stamp-duty  with  great   augmentation   of 
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revenue  succeeded,  and  was  immediately  fieuined  out  elon^ 
with  the  other  taxes:  yet  this  undoubted  evil  was  not  0d 
keenly  felt,  or  at  least  so  obstinately  resisted,  as  the  altera- 
tion, about  the  same  period,  of  the  ancient  mode  of  countii^ 
time ;  not  so  much  on  the  change  of  new  year  s  day  from  thA 
twenty-fifth  of  March  to  the  first  of  January,  as  from  the  order 
to  discontinue  reckoning  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  round  and 
use  what  was  called  *' French  time,"  or  from  midnight  to  noon 
and  from  noon  to  midnight ;  but  which  (so  dear  are  habit  and  old 
customs)  has  never  been  fully  accomplished  even  to  the  present 
day :  government  quickly  found  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  in 
country  places  the  utter  impossibility  of  compassing  this ;  nvf 
at  Montalcino  and  its  neighbourhood  the  scheme  was  actoalfy 
abandoned  through  fear  of  insurrection ! 
From  the  earliest  republican  times  and  during  the  Medi- 
cian  dynasty  there  were  always  marked  discriminft^ 

A  n    17li0  V  V  J 

tions  of  rank  amongst  the  Florentines,  but  as  already 
noticed,  no  distinct  order  of  nobility  had  been  legally  acknow- 
ledged since  the  ancient  barons  sank  to  a  common  level  with 
the  citizens ;  long  continued  family  wealth  and  public  honount 
or  the  royal  fiat  alone,  conferring  eminence.  Now  however 
the  Emperor  Francis,  filled  as  he  must  naturally  have  beoi 
with  aristocratic  notions  and  numerous  quarterings,  resolved  to 
regulate  this  somewhat  important  object,  and  to  do  it  liberally: 
he  therefore  separated  the  higher  orders  into  two  classes ;  the 
first  or  *'  Patricians,"  was  composed  of  feudatories  and  all  others 
who  could  prove  that  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  public  honounl 
for  a  hundred  years ;  that  they  had  lived  as  nobles,  had  nol 
made  unequal  marriages,  or  exercised  any  low  profession.  The 
second  class  was  composed  of  those  who  were  thenceforward  to 
be  simply  denominated  "  Nobles,  "either  from  a  patent  of  nobility 
or  in  consequence  of  unequal  marriages,  or  an  implied  degrada* 
tion  by  the  exercise  of  some  inferior  trade.  Bankers,  general 
and  wholesale  merchants,  especially  in  the  silk  and  wool  trades, 
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alsojudges,  advocates,  and  physicians;  provided  they  had  received 
their  diplomas  in  the  grand  duchy;   were  not  ineligible  to 
the  rank  of  noble  or  patrician ;  nor  were  painters  sculptors 
J     and  architects,  all  other  conditions  being  fulfilled.    The  dti- 
\    xenship  was  simultaneously  defined,  and  made  to  consist  of 
those  alone  who  paid  at  least  ten  florins  of  Decima  or  fol- 
bwed  any  of  the  lower  trades.     Such  was  the  final  settle- 
ment of  Tuscan  nobilitv  as  an  order  of  the  state ;  and  it  was 
\\    made  with  a  degree  of  liberality  and  due  mixture  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  purely  aristocratic  classes  which  is  extremely 
creditable,  even  without  reference  to  the  time  and  country  of 
its  birth:  it  was  a  homage  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  demo- 
cncy!      Several  of  these  professions  were,  and  in  England 
still  are  placed  in  a  false  social  position,  whibh  at  Florence 
las  thus  wisely  removed ;  for  as  man's  real  value  is  in  his 
head  and  heart,  if  he  arrive  at  distinction  in  any  profession 
requiring  the  beneficial  exercise  of  both,  he  rises  fiEu:  above 
those  stars  and  coronets  which  seek  his  society  as  an  orujament 
•;    while  they  disdain   to  acknowledge  him  as  an  equal.     The 
i    poetiy  of  a  great  artist's  mind  ;  his  taste,  feeling,  and  refine- 
}\    ment;  all  combine  to  fix  it  on  something  above  and  beyond 
.:    mere  human  nature,  in  the  graud,  sublime,  and  pure  ideal :  he 
creates  gods  and  heroes,  saints  and  angels,  and  spontaneously 
shadows  forth  the  forms  of  what  is  excellent  and  ennobling  both 
on  and  above  this  earth  :  his  lofty  thoughts  and  imaginings ; 
his  learning,  science,  and  romance ;  that  gush  of  all-creative 
spirit  which  seizes  and  embodies  the  grandest  and  simplest,  the 
most  permanent  and  evanescent  effects  of  nature  and  human 
passions,  v?ith  all  their  various  beauty  and  expression,  is  checked 
hy  cumbrous  pomp  and  lordly  vanity,  or  more  despicable  and 
r  j   purse-proud  ignorance,  and  is  rarely  honoured  or  encouraged  by 
.1    our  rulers!    And  though  essentially  more  independent,  neither 
l'    have  British  science  and  literature  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
Wherefore  any  sovereign  who  bj  public  honours  in  a  moiWYftT 
places  ^ese  professions  on  a  par  with  the  higliesl  otiet^  ol 
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societj,  iB  fully  entitled  to  its  gratitude  as  the  public  encourager 
of  genius  talent  and  intellect. 

The  Count  of  Bichcourt  as  head  of  the  regency  had  for  several 
years  goyemed  Tuscany,  but  finally  becoming  unpopular  was 
superseded  by  Marshal  Botta  Adomo  of  Pavia  in  1751 ;  and 
the  law  of  mortmain  which  had  previously  existed  in 
part  of  the  grand  duchy,  was  about  the  same  period 
extended  over  all  Tuscany  at  the  suggestion  of  Eucellai.  The 
vast  amount  of  church  property  not  liable  to  public  burdens  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  withdrawn  altogether  from  sovereign  authority 
and  made  subject  to  the  pope  alone,  for  even  the  priesthood,  its 
ostensible  owners,  could  not  alienate  a  particle  without  his  per- 
mission, and  full  a  third  of  Tuscany  virtually  belonged  to  Rome. 
At  this  Eucellai,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Tuscan  ministers,  was; 
indignant,  and  in  a  representation  to  Francis  urged  the  necessity 
of  his  bearing  in  mind,  that  individuals  and  natural  families 
existed  first ;  that  towns  were  then  built  for  the  protection  of 
person  liberty  and  property,  and  social  regulations  under  the 
name  of  laws  were  instituted :  after  towns  came  colleges  or 
artificial  families ;  a  mere  creation  of  the  law  which  allowed 
and  gave  them  the  power  of  acquiring  property ;  wherefore  'the 
law  was  absolute  lord  of  its  creatures,  and  having  made  could 
also  destroy  them :  by  the  sanction  of  law  alone  were  they 
enriched)  wherefore  law  could  recall  their  wealth  or  prevent 
further  acquisitions ;  and  without  wrong  to  any,  because  the 
possessions  of  a  convent  or  college  were  the  property  of  no 
single  individual,  nor  could  they  as  a  body  divide  it  amongst 
themselves.  All  this  artificial  dominion  therefore  being  the 
work  of  legislation  must,  said  Eucellai,  depend  on  the  legisla- 
tor's will  and  prudence  for  its  beginning,  duration,  general 
direction,  and  end;  without  what  may  be  called  any  natural  or 
real  person  having  just  cause  of  complaint  Such  reasoning 
proved  successful  and  a  great  innovation  thus  began,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  in  the  next  reign  *. 

*  Cantini,  Legge  di  Man!  Morte,  ^.,  voV.  xx^.,*^.  ^\\« 
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In  this  way  the  grand  duchy  was  governed  with  occasional 
good  laws  and  an  incipient  inclination  to  reform,  except  in  finan-» 
cial  measures,  until  the  year  1765,  when  Tuscany  once  more 
assumed  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation  under  Peter  Leo- 
pold, third  son  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria.  Leopold  was  first  intended  for  the  Church,  hut 
political  reasons  changed  this  destination  and  he  was  affianced 
to  Maria  Beatrice  of  Este,  heiress  of  Modena  Reggio  and  Massa, 
which  marriage  would  have  given  Austria  most  of  the  territory 
anciently  helonging  to  the  kings  of  Italy,  consisting  of  Milan 
Tuscany  Mantua  Modena  and  a  portion  of  Montferrat.  Another 
contract  of  marriage  had  heen  made  hetween  the  Archduke 
Charles,  second  son  of  Francis,  and  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain; 
but  the  death  of  that  prince  in  1760  changed  both 
arrangements,  aa  sjn  and  Austria  iniediately  -'  "^ 
agreed  to  form  two  principalities  for  the  second  sons  of  each 
which  were  never  to  be  held  by  Austrian  or  Spanish  sovereigns : 
Naples  therefore  became  fixed  in  the  younger  branch  of 
Spanish  Bourbons,  and  Tuscany  in  the  house  of  Lorraine  and 
Hapsburg.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  a  marriage 
was  solemnized  by  proxy  at  Madrid  in  1764  between 

AD    17l{4 

Petor  Leopold  and  the  Infanta  who  had  been  engaged 
to  his  brother,  her  father  Charles  III.  simultaneously  renounc- 
ing all  his  claims  to  the  allodial  possessions  of  the  Medici 
in  that  princess's  favour.  The  emperor's  original  intention  was 
to  make  Peter  Leopold  only  governor  and  captain-general  of 
Tuscany,  but  this  was  so  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Spanish 
mini8ter,Vhose  master  he  said  never  intended  his  daughter  for  the 
wife  of  a  younger  son,  that  Francis  reluctantly  yielded  to  avoid 
worse  consequences,  but  with  so  much  vexation  as  is  said  in  some 
degree  to  have  hastened  his  decease.     All  obstacles 
havmg  been   removed,  the  mamage  ceremony  was 
renewed  at  Inspruck  in  August  1765 :  a  few  days  after  Francis  I. 
died  of  apoplexy  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age  aiv^  '^^'s* 
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succeeded  by  Joseph  II.,  who  after  his  arrival  at  Vienna 
hastened  o£f  the  new  married  soyereigns  to  Florence  where 
they  were  immediately  acknowledged  as  Grand  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Tuscany. 


CoTEMPORARY  SoTEREioNS.  —  England:  George  IT.  until  1760;  thea 
George  III. — France  :  Louis  XV. — Spain :  Philip  V.  until  1746  ;  then  Fer- 
dinand YI.  until  1759;  then  Charles  III.— Portugal :  John  V.  to  1750;  then 
Joseph  Emanuel. —  Naples:  Charles  III.  until  1759;  then  Ferdinand. — 
Popes  :  Clement  XII.  until  1740  (Corsini)  ;  then  Benedict  XIY.  (Lamber- 
tini)  until  1758  ;  then  Clement  XIII.  (Rezzonico)  until  1769 ;  then  Clement 
XIY.  (Ganganelli).— Emperors  :  Charles  YI.  until  1740  (vacant  untU  1741); 
then  Charles  YII.  of  Bavaria  until  1745;  then  Francis  I.  (Duke  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar,  and  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany)  until  1765;  then  Joseph  11.  until 
1790.~Russia:  Anne  I.  until  1740;  then  I  wan  III.;  then  Elizabeth  L 
until  1 762 ;  then  Peter  III. ;  then  Catherine  II.  —  Prussia :  Frederic- Wil- 
liam I.  until  17^;  then  Frederic  II.  (the  Great). — Poland:  Augustus  III. 
until  1764  ;  then  Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski  (the  last  king). — Sweden: 
Ulrica  Eleonora  until  1751 ;  then  Adolphus  Frederic  (of  Holstein  Gottoip). 
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CHAPTER  II. 


'ER  LEOPOLD   THE   FIRST   OF   AUSTRIA, 

GRAND   DUKE  OP  TUSCANY. 

INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

the  author's  means  of  collecting  materials  for  the  reign 
•pold  I.  were  somewhat  limited,  he  only  offers  the  follow- 
ges  as  a  simple  assemblage  of  facts,  which  having  been 
•ally  drawn  from  that  monarch's  laws  and  arranged  in  a 
chronological  order,  may  perhaps  as  far  as  they  go,  spare 
arouble  to  the  future  historian.  Excepting  these  laws 
are  indeed  no  published  documents  of  any  value  from 
a  complete  narrative  of  Leopold's  reign  could  be  satis- 
y  composed,  and  the  writer  was  prevented  by  domestic 
which  obliged  him  to  quit  Florence,  from  benefiting  by  the 
I  manuscripts  and  oral  communications  of  cotemporaries  to 
he  might  otherwise  have  had  access,  so  as  to  produce  a 
vely  engaging  and  useful  narrative  than  what  he  now  with 
Brable  hesitation  offers  to  the  public.  In  it  will  however  be 
%  sketch  of  the  general  condition  of  Tuscany  at  Leopold's 

-To  avoid  marginal  references  the  reader  is  informed  that  the  substance 
mpter,  besides  the  old  Florentine  chronicles  and  histories,  has  been  more 
y  taken  from  "  II  Fo7'0  Fiorentino  di  Tommaao  ForW^  MS.  in  the 
jcchiana  Library  at  Florence ;  "  Belazione  delta  McLgistratura  Fioren- 
Presidente  Pompeo  Nerij**  MS.  in  the  author's  possession ;  **  Discorsi 
CO  Foscarif  relazione  al  Senato  di  Venigia^""  in  the  "  Ddiaie  degli 
Toscani,"  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  166;  **  Borghini,  IHscorso  delle  Colonie 
,"  and  **  II  Consolato  del  Mare  "  da  Giuseppe  Mari&  Caaa;ie|^  (^emcA^. 
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axscession  as  regards  commerce  manufactures  and  agriculture, 
with  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  the  people :  attention  will 
next  be  drawn  to  those  portions  of  administration  which  almost 
immediately  occupied  the  sovereign's  mind,  their  connection 
with,  and  the  assistance  given  by  them  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  his  final  object;  a  constitutional  monarchy;  and  this 
not  only  by  their  mechanical  construction  but  their  infiuenee 
on  national  character  after  its  subjection  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  quarter  to  oppressive  rule.  A  parting 
view  of  Tuscany  subsequent  to  Leopold's  departure  when  it 
had  been  for  five-and-twenty  years  under  the  action  of  a  still 
absolute  but  wise  and  beneficent  government,  will  conclude 
this  work. 

But  the  better  to  elucidate  what  remains  and  bring  the 
past  narrative  into  more  immediate  contact  with  Leopold,  it 
is  proposed  to  condense  in  a  short  preparatory  chapter  some 
portion  of  what  is  scattered  through  the  foregoing  volumes 
about  the  constitution  laws  territory  and  political  privileges 
of  Florence ;  and  this  the  reader  may  skip  or  read  as  he  feela 
inclined. 

The  original  limits  of  Florentine  dominion  have  been  de- 
scribed as  extending  but  three  miles  beyond  the  walls  although 
subsequently  reaching  over  the  whole  contado  which  pro- 
bably coincided  with  the  diocese,  and  the  municipal  territoiy 
when  a  Eoman  colony :  the  diocese  of  Fiesole  was  subse- 
quently added  and  hoih  together  formed  what  was  especially 
named  the  Contado  or  County  of  Florence.  This  was 
studded  with  feudal  castles  and  other  independent  domains 
which  gradually  fell  under  the  republic  either  by  conquest  or 
purchase,  or  both ;  for  Florence  often  bought  the  obedience  of 
vanquished  enemies  and  generally  left  them  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  laws,  sometimes  even  with  additional  privileges. 
All  acquisitions  beyond  the  contado  formed  the  distretto  or 
distnct,   but  the  former,  including  Florence,  was  originally 
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ruled  by  imperial  counts  the  inhabitants  paying  every  tax,  at 
first  as  yassals,  then  either  as  plebeians  or  Florentine  citizens 
as  if  they  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  town  itself.  Leg- 
horn, although  detached,  formed  part  of  the  contado ;  for  having 
been  purchased  as  an  insignificant  and  nearly  depopulated 
castello,  no  capitulation  became  necessary,  wherefore  it  was 
at  once  annexed  to  the  contado  and  shared  its  liabilities, 
amongst  them  the  Decima,  a  lay  tax  on  real  property,  was 
the  piost  important :  all  those  portions  of  the  district  not 
actually  held  by  Florentine  citizens  were  exempt  from  its 
operation,  but  an  equivalent  called  the  Estimo  was  paid  by  the 
"  Distretttudi  "  or  inhabitants  of  the  "  Distretto." 

The  Dominion  of  Florence  when  in  the  zenith  of  republican 
power  consisted  of  Arezzo,  Cortona,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  Mon- 
tepuldano,  Colle,  Volterra,  San  Miniato,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Pescia, 
Pistoia,  and  Prato  with  their  respective  territories,  besides  her 
own  contado  and  many  other  towns  within  the  above  circle. 
Leopold  found  it  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Siena  and  all  her 
subject  domains  except  Orbitello,  Port  Ercole,  and  Talamone, 
which  were  attached  to  the  crown  of  Naples  :  numerous  fiefs  had 
also  been  acquired  by  the  Medici*  all  of  them  separately 

*  Such  as  Pitigliano  and  Sorano  by  Groppoli,  all  in  the  same  neighbour- 
Ferdinand  I.  from  the  Orsini  in  1 608 ;  hood,  from  the  Malespini  family  and 
Castellottieri  by  Cosimo  II.  from  the  Counts  of  Noceto  by  Cosimo  I., 
Sinolfo  Ottieri  in  1616;  Scansano  Francis  I.,  and  Cosimo  II.  At  the 
from  Sforza,  Count  of  Santa  Fiore  and  accession  of  Leopold  Piombino  be- 
Duke  of  Segno,  in  1615  ;  Santa  Fiore  longed  to  the  Lodvisi  of  Bologna,  from 
by  Ferdinand  II.  in  1633;  the  Mar-  which  it  went  by  marriage  to  the  Bon- 
quisate  of  Castiglione  della  Pescaia  compagni  and  was  purchased  from  the 
and  the  island  of  Giglio  by  the  Duchess  latter  by  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
Eleonora  de  Toledo  from  Silvia  Picco-  III.  after  his  restoration  in  1814.  The 
lomini  and  her  husband  the  Marquis  Presidj  of  the  Maremma,  that  is 
di  Capestrano  in  1 559 ;  Porto  Ferraio  to  say,  Orbitello,  Port  Ercole,  and 
in  Elba  by  treaty  in  1557  under  Talamone,  were  given  by  the  Congress 
Cosimo  I. ;  Pontremoli  and  its  terri-  of  Vienna  in  the  same  year,  and  after 
tory  in  Lunigiana  by  Ferdinand  II.  the  last  fall  of  Napoleon  all  Elba  and 
from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  in  1650;  Pianosa.  There  were  also  some  other 
Filitiera,  Corlaja,  Rocca  Sigilina,  Lu-  small  acquisitions  uuneceasary  \.o  enu- 
solo  Ricco,  Lisandy  Term  Rossa,  and  merate. 
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governed  by  royal  officers  except  the  small  possessions  of 
Corltga,  Sigilina,  Lusolo  and  lisano  which  were  annexed  to  the 
public  domain. 

The  distinction  between  comity  and  district,  now  imknown, 
was  in  full  vigour  at  Leopold's  arrival  both  commercially  and 
financially ;  each  community  of  the  latter  with  certain  excep- 
tions still  preserving  its  local  administration  separate  from 
Florentine  jurisdiction.  The  dominant  state  was  nevertheless 
represented  by  resident  magistrates  in  both,  who  ruled  under 
the  several  titles  of  Podesta,  Vicar,  Governor,  Commissary, 
Captain  of  Justice,  and  the  more  general  name  of  '*  Qimdicente  " 
or  Administrator  of  Justice. 

As  territorial  acquisitions  multiplied  by  conquest,  each  pro- 
vincial government  was  made  to  include  several  communities 
for  the  sake  of  local  convenience,  comprising  altogether  about 
one  hundred  and  nine  of  the  former  at  Leopold's  accession, 
some  holding  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  others  only 
the  former,  but  always  independent  of  any  neighbouring  Giusdi- 
cente ;  who  nevertheless  might  occasionally  administer  criminal 
law  within  their  sphere  of  civil  government.  Being  independent 
of  the  distinction  between  county  and  district,  these  Giusdicente 
often  governed  portions  of  each,  in  consequence  of  new  acqui- 
sitions too  small  for  a  separate  government,  having  been  for 
convenience  frequently  annexed  to' the  nearest:  neither  had 
they  any  reference  to  counties  of  cities,  for  the  Pisan  contado 
was  shared  between  seven  distinct  governments  with  various 
authority,  so  that  only  the  rule  of  local  accommodation  prevailed. 

The  district  taxation  was  divided  into  three  parts  ;  one  purely 
local  for  the  expenses  of  each  community ;  another  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  the  several  communities  included  in  one  Podes- 
teria  or  local  government;  and  a  third  appropriated  to  all 
the  Podesterias  comprised  in  one  Vicariate ;  wherefore  the 
latter  financially  comprehended  a  certain  number  of  Podes- 
terias and  the  Podesteria  so  many  communities  or  municipal 
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bodies,  but  regardless  of  civil  and  criminal  divisions :  part  of  the 
Pisan  contado,  for  instance,  was  civilly  and  criminally  under 
Leghorn  while  it  was  liable  to  taxation  for  Lari  and  its  own 
capital.  From  this  it  appears  that  three  grand  divisions  ex- 
isted in  the  Flprentine  state  involving  no  little  confusion,  and  a 
needless  multiplicity  of  offices. 

First;  the  Contado  and  Distretto,  distinguishing  original 
Florentines  from  those  subsequently  added  by  voluntary  union, 
purchase,  or  conquest:  Second;  the  territorial  division  into 
provincial  governments :  Third ;  a  financial  union  of  the  com- 
munities in  order  to  secure  regular  and  equal  contributions 
for  the  general  expense  of  each  province. 

At  the  expulsion  of  Walter  de  Brienne  in  1343  Florence  was 
divided  into  Quarters  under  two  judges  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  to  the  limits  of  the  coimty,  each  taking  half,  as  if  the 
dty  were  expanded  to  those  boundaries,  and  thus  justice  was 
carried  to  the  doors  of  all.  The  personal  division  of  Flo- 
rence and  its  county  was  into  Citizens,  Plebeians,  and  Conta- 
dini.  The  republican  definition  of  a  citizen  was  one  who  might 
legally  vote  in  the  general  assembly,  who  paid  direct  taxes,  and 
who  was  eligible  to  those  employments  not  exclusively  restricted 
to  foreigners.  This  dignity  came  by  inheritance  or  a  vote  of 
the  commonwealth,  but  on  becoming  a  citizen  the  man's  real 
property  was  subjected  to  an  impost  called  the  **  Decima  of  the 
Citizens  "  which  was  one-fourth  more  than  the  ordinary  Decima, 
and  moreover  paid  in  advance  when  any  man  aspired  to  the 
magistracy. 

The  citizens  of  each  quarter  were  registered  and  mus- 
tered in  arms  with  separate  banners  and  companies,  four  in 
each  quarter,  under  so  many  leaders  called  "  Gonfaloniers.''  This 
gave  sixteen  divisions  of  armed  citizens,  and  the  name  of  every 
fiEunily  was  enrolled  under  its  own  quarter  banner  and  divi- 
sional flag.  From  each  of  these  a  certain  number  of  magis- 
trates were  selected ;  the  public  registers  became  -vouc^iftT^  iot 
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the  rank  and  possessions  of  each  family,  a  scale  for  imposing 
the  Decima,  and  a  proof  of  title  on  the  transfer  of  property^ 

When  the  nobUity  succumbed  in  1282  every  man.  aspiring 
to  public  honours  was  compelled  to  have  a  nominal  trade 
though  not  obliged  to  exercise  it,  and  this  law  still  existed 
when  Leopold  came :  there  were  twenty-one  of  these  trades  or 
**  Arts,''  each  formed  into  a  college  guild  or  corporation  with 
judicial  authority  over  all  the  members  of  its  own  profession 
whether  citizens  or  not,  and  the  privilege  of  holding  real  pro* 
perty  as  a  corporate  body.  These  rights  did  not  fall  with  the 
Medici.  There  was  also  a  marked,  invidious,  but  illegal  diS' 
tinction  of  personal  rank,  with  unequal  power,  betweea  the 
superior  and  inferior  trades,  which  produced  political  dissension 
and  separated  the  population  into  several  aristocratic  orders  of 
various  dignity  until  all  distinction  was  crushed  in  the  ruins  of 
the  commonwealth :  inequalities  then  ceased  and  the  people 
were  reduced  to  a  sort  of  Turkish  equality  under  the  specious 
name  of  citizen,  which  allowed  of  no  precedence  but  what  was 
attached  to  office,  old  age,  or  personal  character. 

Those  nobles,  who  under  free  institutions  would  never  stoop  to 
trade,  even  for  the  sake  of  ambition,  formed  an  acknowledged 
but  persecuted  class  and  their  depression  was  complete  :  ex- 
cluded from  the  magistracy,  deprived  of  their  citizenship  and 
insulted,  they  lived  as  culprits  in  the  land :  laws  were  levelled 
against  them,  their  state  was  penal,  and  they  were  legally 
chained  to  it  untU.  disposed  to  humble  themselves  before  their 
fellow  citizens ;  nay  even  their  very  names  and  arms  were 
altered  ere  they  could  be  politically  absolved  from  their  penal 
station,  where  many  obstinately  continued  even  imtil  thd 
republic  fell. 

The  Plebeians  were  the  lowest  class  of  urban  popula- 
tion :  they  had  no  voice  in  the  commonwealth  nor  capability 
of  holding  office ;  the  consequence  was  aristocratic  oppression, 
class-legislation  and  tumults  :  they  were  made  use  of  as  tools 
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for  more  exalted  faction  which  covered  its  own  anibition  with 
the  juster  munnnrs  of  the  populace ;  yet  they  once  broke  all 
bounds  and  boldly  seized  upon  the  government. 

The  Contadini  were  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  Oontado, 
the  mritl  gentry  in  fact ;  for  though  now  only  the  desigkiation 
of  simple  peasantry,  it  formerly  meant  all  the  country  cidzens  of 
Florence.  When  not  citizens  they  lived  as  niet^  subjects 
without  rank  or  privilege,  except  from  public  service  or  mionied 
influence;  but  they  were  occasionally  created  "  NoblH  of  the 
Country ; "  a  distinction  without  authority,  given  only  as  a 
reward,  yet  at  times  coujpled  with  some  trifling  privilege;  but 
this  did  not  survive  the  republic.  ' 

The  Priesthood  was  not  considered  as  part  of  the  state,  nor 
were  the  sons  of  citizens,  if  churchmen,  ever  admitted  to  public 
(riOSce,  80  that  the  only  body-politic  of  the  republic  were  the 
citizens  of  Florence,  its  contado  and  district :  these,  being 
too  numerous  to  act  in  a  mass,  deputed  their  powers  to  smaller 
portions  which  under  various  forms  and  denominations  ruled 
the  commonwealth  until  1532. 

The  Florentine  republic  was  far  from  a  pure  democracy : 
the  citizens  alone  ruled,  nobility  was  annihilated;  but  aristo- 
cracy remained  and  flourished ;  the  rest  of  the  nation  had  no 
voice,  no  will,  and  no  privilege  but  a  smaller  Mnount  of 
direct  taxation.  On  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in  1532 
a  great  change  took  place  by  the  formation  of  a  council  of 
two  hundred  citizens  as  representatives  of  the  nation:  its 
functions  were  important  but  not  of  the  highest  order,  and  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  intermediate  link  between  liberty 
and  despotism.  This  assembly  continued  until  far  in  the  reign 
of  Leopold;  in  its  presence  the  sovereign  was  crown^  and 
received  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  from  the  commonwealth 
itself;  it  conferred  the  honour  of  citizenship,  and  app(mited 
all  those  to  office  who  were  not  nominated  by  the  sovereign. 
These  and  some  minor  duties  of  little  consequeiice  coia'^'nae^ 
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its  princij^  functions;  but  out  of  it  issued  a  senate  of 
(oFt;  members  who  on  their  own  authority  made  Oosimo  Duke 
of  Florence  in  1587.  It  was  abo  to  this  council  as  the  national 
representative  that  Oosimo  III.  addressed  himself  to  settle 
the  Tuscan  succession  in  favour  of  his  daughter  the  Electress 
Palatine. 

The  senate  ostensibly  enacted  all  general  laws,  but  really  did 
no  more  than  register  and  publish  the  royal  will :  it  made 
kno^  the  nominations  to  magistracies  and  public  office,  wa9 
an  essential  portion  of  *'  The  Two  Hundred,"  assisted  at  their 
sessions,  supplied  a  member  to  every  tribunal  of  Florence,  and 
furnished  the  sovereign  with  ministers  for  the  supreme  council. 
The  prince  or  his  lieutenant  presided  in  the  latter,  which  was  in 
fact  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  seignory  of  eight  priors  said  Gon- 
falonier of  Justice,  suppressed  in  1632.  This  last  was  renewed 
no  less  than  six  times  a-year,  and  was  assisted  by  the  sixteen 
Gonfalpniers  of  Companies,  who  fell  with  it,  besides  the  twelve 
**Goodmen"whostillexistedundertheirformername.  Buttwelve 
**  Procu/ratori  di  Palazzo  "  were  created  instead  of  the  sixteen 
gonMoniers  and  both  of  these  continued  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
supreme  magistracy  until  the  time  of  Leopold  yet  without  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  or  any  powers  over  civil  and  criminal  justice. 

Under  the  Medici  this  Supreme  Magistracy  was  at  first  the 
only  state  council;  but  its  quarterly  changes  proving  inconvenient* 
the  prince  left  his  lieutenant  to  preside  and  formed  a  more  pri« 
vate  cabinet  which  soon  absorbed  all  the  political  power,  leaving 
the  pther  as  a  mere  court  of  justice  under  the  form  of  a  state 
council. 

The  ordinary  republican  magistracies  were  conferred  by  lot; 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  and  not  a  little  uncertainty  in 
tracing  the  machinery  of  official  forms  in  Florence,  their  very 
notoriety  preventing  any  detailed  account  of  them  being  given 
by  cotemporary  writers,  wherefore  they  are  rather  hinted  at  as 
weJ]  known  than  accurately  described 
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Election  to  the  citizenship  depended  on  the  citizens  onlj, 
and  there  was  always  a  difficulty  in  the  admission  of  any  man 
who  did  not  belong  to  some  wealthy  and  distingoished  house ; 
it  was  merely  an  extended  aristocracy  of  similar  character  though 
fer  more  numerous  than  the  **  GentUuomini  "  of  Venice,  and 
without  as  fair  a  plea  for  their  political  monopoly ;  indeed  so 
generally  was  this  aristocratic  character  acknowledged  that 
the  mere  employment  of  public  honours  in  any  family  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  nobility  for  admission  to  the  order 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem.  Yet  every  citizen  did  not  obtain 
such  honours ;  for  though  there  is  considerable  obscurity  about 
the  age  at  which  people  could  begin  to  canvass,  the  constant  pay* 
ment  of  a  highjBr  rate  of  taxation,  either  by  themselves  or  their 
progenitors  for  thirty  years,  was  necessary  before  they  became 
eligible  to  the  magistracy. 

It  was  moreover  required  that  the  father,  grandfather,  brother 
or  uncle  of  a  candidate  for  the  supreme  magistracy  should  be 
•*  Benefiziato ; "  that  is,  should  have  served  or  have  been 
drawn  by  lot  to  serve,  or  have  had  their  name  **Imbor8atOy'*  or 
pursed  amongst  those  eligible  to  such  employments,  ere  he 
could  succeed.  Neither  could  any  man  without  this  qualifica- 
tion enter  the  general  council ;  but  with  it  he  was  said  to  have 
the  "  privilege  of  the  state  "  or  a  full  right  of  suffrage  in  public 
afiairs ;  hence  the  citizenship  became  politically  divided  into 
two  classes  called  indifferently  "  Privilegiati'*  or  "  Stattiali" 
and  "  Non  Statvdli ;  *'  statesmen  and  non-statesmen ;  for  the 
latter  though  bom  citizens  and  paying  a  higher  rate  of  taxation, 
yet  wanting  such  proofs  became  ineligible  to  public  employment 
and  therefore  to  political  power. 

This  custom,  which  narrowed  the  circle  even  of  civic  aristo- 
cracy, continued  until  Medician  princes  began  to  undermine  the 
ruins  of  ancient  freedom  and  confer  office  at  their  will :  all 
proofs  of  eligibility  then  ceased ;  there  was  no  longer  a  ptirse 
for  the  reception  of  candidates*  names,  wherefore  no  cilizeti\^^ 
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an  opportunity  of  establishing  his  right,  and  royal  fftyour 
became  omnipotent. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  Florence  magistrates  were  drawn 
by  lot,  except  a  very  few  who  remained  elective ;  but  these 
increased  and  those  diminished  through  all  the  period  of  Me- 
dician  influence  :  this  was  called  "  La  Tratta"  or  the  Dravh 
ing  of  the  magistracies,  and  for  such  purpose  a  Borsa  or  parse 
for  each  was  established,  which  held  the  names  of  all  who 
were  pronounced  eligible  by  the  members  of  the  TraUa^  namely 
the  Seignory  and  their  two  assistant  colleges  of  Gron&lomeiB 
and  Buonomini.  Thus  united  they  drew  the  names  of  qualified 
citizens  as  distinct  from  those  of  doubtful  proof,  each  being 
written  on  two  or  more  billets  according  to  his  age :  up  to 
thirty  on  two;  from  that  to  forty  on  three;  and  thenoe 
upwards  on  four ;  so  that  each  older  candidate's  chance  tag* 
mented.  To  form  a  new  magistracy  wUhin  the  dty,  six  names 
were  drawn,  and  ten  if  without;  these  under  the  Medioi 
required  two-thirds  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  to  be  re- 
pursed  for  a  second  drawing,  which  if  successful  secured  thd 
appointment.  The  fortunate  candidate  was  eligible  if  of  the 
proper  age  for  office ;  this  was  variable,  thirty  being  generally 
the  minimum ;  or  if  no  near  relation  had  lately  held  the  same 
post,  or  if  he  had  not  himself  filled  an  office  that  for  a  time  ex" 
eluded  him ;  and  Anally  when  the  aspirant  was  not "  a  SpMckio  ** 
or  did  not  as  it  were  see  himself  in  the  register  of  those  citizeiis 
who  were  either  defeiult^rs  or  had  omitted  to  pay  their  taxes  in 
advance.  Under  Medician  rule  the  formation  of  these  purMB; 
called  **Sguittino-Q^nerale''  or  general  scrutiny,  was  aoconqoliriied 
by  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  including  the  senate,  Hb 
supreme  council,  and  all  the  other  civic  magistracies.  Under 
republican  government  it  was  executed  by  the  Seignory  and  iti 
assistant  Colleges,  the  "  Captains  of  Party,"  the  "  Six  of  Gonh 
merce,"  the  "  Proconsul  of  Judges  and  Notaries,"  the  twieo^ 
remainiDg  Consuls  of  the  Arts,  and  the  five  "AccoppiatioriJ*  & 
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this  function  the  Grand  Duke  chose  a  senator  and  a  secretary  for 
supporting  the  claims  of  enrolled  citizens,  whose  names  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  **Bor8e  deUa  Cittadirumza"  or  purses  of  the  citizen- 
ship :  these  were  all  put  to  the  vote  in  this  numerous  assembly, 
and  the  budgets  thus  replenished  became  a  political  store  of 
citizens  eligible  for  public  service  but  necessarily  renewed  from 
time  to  time ;  which  by  the  Medici  was  about  every  fifteen  years  at 
the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  senate.  As  each  name  was  put 
to  the  vote  an  oppcurtuniby of  rejecting  anybody  from  any  cause  was 
afibrded,  and  under  the  republic  occasioned  much  injustice ;  for 
at  the  second  extraction  to  fill  vacant  magistracies  only  those 
who  had  passed  this  ordeal  were  nominated,  but  those  named 
by  the  prince  in  after  times,  which  made  the  larger  and  better 
part,  passed  through  the  mere  forms  of  election  unopposed. 

Public  functionaries  received  their  commissions  from  the 
senate,  which  were  addressed  to  the  communities  they  were 
about  to  rule,  their  predecessors  being  simultaneously  called  on 
to  render  an  account  of  their  conduct,  deliver  their  financial 
papers  to  the  senate,  and  if  correct  receive  the  third  part  of 
their  salary,  which  by  ancient  law  and  custom  was  always  re- 
tained as  a  check  upon  misconduct.  The  laws  were  either  native, 
or  foreign  laws  introduced  and  sanctioned  by  custom ;  and  first 
amongst  the  former  was  the  "  Florentine  Statute"  compiled  and 
arranged  in  1413  by  Paulo  di  Castro  a  celebrated  jurisconsult  of 
that  day,  and  chiefly  taken  from  already  eidsting  laws.  Though 
comprehensive  in  its  provisions  this  could  not  meet  every  possible 
case  and  therefore  was  remedied  by  supplying  each  magistracy 
with  a  minor  code  adapted  to  its  peculiar  duties  and  locality, 
but  only  as  supplements  to  the  Florentine  Statute.  Numerous 
other  laws,  both  statute  and  common,  existed  in  the  various 
towns  of  the  district,  not  as  appendages  to  the  Florentine  Statute, 
for  many  were  more  ancient,  but  originally  compiled  for  inde- 
pendent local  government  and  full  of  provisions  at  variance 
with  those  of  Florence,  which  generally  left  the  vauqvx\a\i^^m 
the  enjoyment  of  their  own  institutions. 
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The  unceasing  changes  in  men  and  things  render  a  blind 
adherence  to  ancient  laws,  apart  from  their  principles,  an  absur* 
dity  too  glaring  for  civilized  men ;  and  it- was  a  bold  answer, 
even  of  Locke,  when  asked  to  legislate  for  Carolina,  to  say  that 
he  would  do  so  provided  his  laws  were  only  to  last  a  hundred 
years!  The  Florentines  never  delayed  so  long;  periodical 
reformation  had  been  a  custom  from  early  times,  and  con* 
tinued  under  the  Medici.  All  the  statutes  of  the  contado, 
city,  and  district,  were  thus  subject  to  revision  every  five  years, 
and  any  alteration  suggested  by  time  and  experience  emanated 
from  the  communities  themselves  through  their  deputies  at  Flo- 
rence, who  were  named  '^Reformers.''  These  acts  were  ratified  by 
sovereign  authority  and  the  documents  in  duplicate  preserved  as 
well  in  the  local  archives  as  in  those  of  Florence,  established 
in  1284  imder  the  name  of  "  Archivio  delle  Biformagioni,'^  or 
"  Archive  of  the  Reformations."  Under  the  Medici  this  latter 
duty  more  especially  devolved  on  the  senate  and  supreme 
council,  who  accelerated  the  execution  and  reported  the  neglect 
of  these  reforms  in  the  proper  places. 

The  Florentine  statutes,  which  at  Leopold's  accession  were 
more  than  five  hundred,  are  nevertheless  far  from  being  a  com* 
plete  code  as  regards  police,  finance,  and  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  justice  *.  Siena  which  was  always  kept  separate 
from  Florence  also  had  its  Statute  of  the  City  of  Siena  with 
distinct  laws  and  local  courts,  and  reference  in  case  of  need  to 
the  metropolitan  statute  as  in  the  Florentine  territory.  Be- 
sides these  all  the  small  Medician  acquisitions  had  their 
respective  laws  customs  and  reforms,  quite  away  from  either  of 
the  dominant  cities  or  their  immediate  territory. 

*  Twenty-one  volumes  of  the  Medi-  the  most  difficult  of  access  (except  tt 

cian  laws  alone  are  in  the  Archive  of  Germans)  of  almost  any  in  Florence, 

the  Reformations,  besides  a  multitude  is  replete  with  interesting  historical 

of  others  still  more  ancient,  and  the  matter,  the  burial  of  which  reflects  no 

numerous  additions   of  the  Lorraine  credit  on  the  government. 
and  AuBtnan  dynasty,    *Fhia  Archive, 
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What  has  been  thus  noticed  comprised  the  municipal  law  of 
Tuscany;  but  the  old  Eoman  code,  said  never  to  have  been 
disused  since  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  that  people,  was  also  in 
action  and  could  scarcely  be  called  exotic,  a  term  better  applied 
to  that  of  Justinian  which  modifying  the  more  ancient  one 
was  generally  though  not  universally  received  in  Italy  *.  The 
former  remained  imtil  the  French  Eevolution  untouched  by 
statute  law,  and  governed  all  civil  and  criminal  justice.  To  this 
body  of  civil  law  were  annexed  the  feudal  laws  of  Lombardy  to 
which  every  cause  of  that  nature  was  referred.  The  Tuscan  ^anon 
law  consisted  not  only  of  that  properly  so  called,  but  also  of  the 
various  papal  bulls  successively  published :  its  contradictions  were 
glaring:  for  while  on  the  one  hand  acknowledging  that  its  autho- 
rity solely  depended  on  long-accepted  custom  or  the  national 
government ;  on  the  other,  the  ecclesiastics  asserted  that  this 
was  not  always  necessaxy ;  and  moreover  claimed  ^  right  of 
determining  the  exceptions.  The  consequence  was  continual 
altercation  about  the  nature  of  past  obedience  and  accepted 
custom :  this  was  sustained  by  divers  courts  with  various  rules 
and  maxims,  the  ecclesiastical  favouring  pontifical  authority ; 
the  lay  courts  following  different  principles :  hence  national 
jurisprudence  became  overshadowed  and  sovereign  authority 
rose  or  fell  according  to  the  ruler's  character  and  the  general 
strength  of  parties.  Another  source  of  strife  was  the  priestly 
claim  of  immunity  from  secular  authority  for  goods  and 
person,  which,  besides  the  innate  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  en- 
croachment, probably  came  from  the  ancient  Lombard  custom  of 
letting  every  man  choose  the  law  by  which  he  wished  to  be 
governed,  whether  it  were  Eoman,  Eipuarian,  Lombard  or 
Salique ;  and  ecclesiastics  having  been  always  subject  to  the  first 

*  To  prevent  its  spreading  by  means  covered  Code  and  Dispositions  of  Jus- 

of   the    universities,   several    Italian  tinian,  and  confirming  the  older  Roman 

cities  made  municipal  laws,  as  we  are  jurisprudence, 
told,  condemnatory  of  the  newly  dis- 
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wisely  held  to  it  as  most  excellent ;  they  maintained  it  in  their 
oourtSi  vindicated  their  right  to  it,  even  against  the  government 
under  which  they  lived,  and  denounced  all  those  laws  which  they 
called  **Lai4kd".BS  unacknowledged  and  unchosen  hy  themselves. 
In  Tuscany  this  pretension  was  partly  admitted  and  partly 
opposed ;  no  distinct  line  could  he  traced,  hecause  each  party  by 
starting  &om  different  principles  came  generally  to  adverse 
conclusions,  so  that  the  same  cause  might  be  affirmed  in  one 
court  and  negatived  in  the.  other,  cmd  thus  the  laws  remained 
paralysed.  The  boundary  between  Eoman  civil  law  and  statute 
law  was  distinct,  the  former  always  yielding  to  the  latter,  which 
in  its  own  action  moreover  was  clear,  because  the  latest  enact- 
mentremained  paramount  and  the  general  ceded  to  the  particular 
statute :  the  boundaries  of  Eoman  Canon  law  on  the  contraiy 
being  uncertain  fluctuating  and  nearly  indefinite,  were  admirably 
suited  to  the  object  of  its  supporters,  which  was  always  to  pene- 
tmte  at  every  unguarded  point  of  their  opponent's  position.  The 
maritime  code  of  Florence,  that  of  the  '*  Consolato  di  Motb^' 
sprang  from  the  ancient  statutes  of  Aragon  and  was  generally 
received,  by  the  Mediterranean  traders  and  nations  as  unques- 
tionable authority  in  all  commercial  differences.  Such  were  the 
various  foundations  of  Tuscan  jurisprudence,  which  like  that  of 
other  nations  professed  to  protect  person  and  property  according 
to  generally  beneficial  principles  dictated  by  justice  and  huma- 
nity ;  but  like  others  too  the  theory  and  practice  were  wide 
asunder. 

The  destroyers  of  Florentine  liberty  although  endeavouring 
to  reduce  every  institution  under  despotic  rule  were  still  forced 
to  preserve  the  cumbrous  forms  of  freedom,  and  hence  their 
provisions  for  the  active  despatch  of  business  were  unavoidaUy 
imperfect :  a  periodically  changing  cabinet  was  inconvenient, 
and  Cosimo  I.,  jealous  of  his  power,  moulded  the  executive  into 
a  more  pliable  shape  by  creating  secretaries  of  the  "  Tratte  ** 
and  *'  Beformations,"  an  Auditor  Fiscal,  and  an  Auditor  of  the 
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Chamber,  all  mth  great  powers  and  together  forming  a  comicil 
of  Secret  Consultation  called  the  "  Pratica  Secreta  "  in  which 
business  was  reduced  to  a  proper  state  for  laying  before  the 
Prince.  The  ancient  Florentine  secretaryship  finally  became 
that  of  the  Eeformations,  but  after  having  passed  the  inter- 
mediate steps  of  "  Secretary  of  the  Senate,"  and  "  Execatiye 
Officer  of  the  Supreme  Magistracy :"  he  was  also  to  a  certain 
degree  Speaker  of  the  former  and  Council  of  Two  Hundred;  he 
conyoked  those  bodies,  proposed  all  questions  for  discussion  by 
royal  command,  was  the  public  orator  on  every  great  occasion  in 
the  people*s  name,  as  represented  by  those  two  councils,  and 
arranged  the  ceremony  of  annual  homage  on  the  Baptist's  festival. 
As  Keeper  of  the  Beformations  he  directed  all  legal  reforms, 
and  with  the  sovereign's  approval  governed  their  execution; 
for  there  was  much  jealousy  about  the  mode  of  provincial 
administration  which  having  been  originally  modelled  on  free 
self-government  became  unpalatable  at  court.  This  officer  was 
likewise  Keeper  of  the  Great  and  Privy  Seal  and  became  alto* 
getber  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers.  The  Secretaiy 
of  the  "  Tratte  e  Suppliche "  or  the  Drawing  and  Petitions, 
originally  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  now  rose 
in  rank ;  he  assisted  at  the  distribution  of  offices  drawn  by  lot; 
was  the  channel  of  communication  or  proposer  of  those  chosen 
by  the  Prince,  and  published  their  names  in  conjunction  with 
the  councils.  A  more  important  duty  was  the  presentation  of 
petitions,  for  the  reception  of  which  a  window  opened  from  his 
joffice  on  the  public  street:  none  were  rejected  unread:  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  Cosimo  I.  were  open  to  everything  for  he 
vras  wise  and  sagacious,  and  between  man  and  man  sufficiently 
just,  yet  not  always  clear-sighted  in  things  inapplicable  to 
individual  policy  or  personal  revenge.  Bequests  for  place  or 
feivour  were  at  once  laid  before  the  Grand  Duke  with  the  secre- 
tary's remarks ;  if  for  justice,  or  other  objects  of  great  importance, 
they  were  previously  examined  by  the  Auditor  of  the  QYiaxc^t 
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and  "  Pratka  *'  and  subsequently  by  its  successor  the  "  Con* 
sulta"  and  thus  continued  until  Leopold's  time  when  petitions 
were  indiscriminately  presented  and  promptly  answered. 

The  office  of  "  Procuratore  "  or  Attorney-General  called  also 
Auditor  Fiscal,  was  created  in  1642  with  extensive  powers; 
amongst  them  the  ex-offido  goTemorship  of  Florence.  He  di- 
rected all  criminal  state  sentences,  was  chief  executor  of  justice, 
in  which  character  neither  the  ordinary  criminal  court  of  The 
Eighty  nor  any  country  judge  could  pass  sentence  without 
his  sanction.  A  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council  and  the  presidency 
of  every  other  criminal  and  financial  court  completed  his  exces- 
sive power,  so  that  the  private  character  of  this  functionaiy 
exercised  a  singular  influence  over  public  happiness,  and  with 
but  slight  alteration  the  office  remained  until  the  great  disrup- 
tion under  Leopold. 

The  Auditor  of  the  Chamber's  office  which  was  afterwards 
altered  into  the  ConsuUa  or  Board  of  Consultation,  was  of 
great  importance,  because  this  judge  sat  to  hear  appeals  made 
to  the  sovereign  in  person  as  well  as  to  receive  petitions. 
Though  invested  with  no  particular  jurisdiction  yet  as  confi* 
dential  adviser  of  the  crown  in  appeal  cases  he  gained  an 
ascendancy  which  subjected  the  acts  of  all  other  tribunals  to 
his  personal  and  continual  revision. 

The  Pratica  Secreta  had  no  regular  jurisdiction  and  was  even 
commanded  not  to  take  cognizance  of  any  afiGurs  except  those 
sent  by  the  Prince ;  but  in  point  of  fajct  every  business  of  con- 
sequence came  before  it,  so  that  it  really  formed  the  supreme 
court  although  the  other  retained  that  name  with  official  forms, 
and  some  minor  duties.  By  such  modifications  Cosimo  I.  &ci- 
litated  all  government  operations  while  the  sovereign  po^r 
remained  secure  against  any  dregs  of  republican  instituticHtf 
likely  to  clog  his  despotism :  the  magisterial  authority,  temporary 
in  its  own  nature,  was  now  fixed  and  limited  in  every  tribunal 
by  permanent  assessors  named  by  himself,  who  as  the  only  con- 
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8tant  functionaries  soon  absorbed  all  real  power:  the  court 
was  bound  to  act  by  their  advice,  and  could  pass  no  definitiye 
sentence  unauthorised  by  the  Prince  through  his  Auditor 
Fiscal.  In  civil  cases,  besides  the  assessor*s  consultive  and 
generally  casting  vote,  Cosimo  opened  a  channel  of  constant 
communication  with  his  own  person,  confirmed  the  "  Sindicato" 
or  Board  of  final  investigation  into  the  public  conduct  of  the 
magistracy,  and  throughout  the  finance  department  had  respon-* 
sible  permanent  agents  of  his  own  selection.  Under  him  the 
clusters  of  free  institutions  which  once  decorated  ancient  Flo- 
rence, resembled  so  many  festoons  of  singing  birds*  egg-shells 
with  nothing  left  but  their  original  colouring;  the  empty  forms 
of  bygone  }iberty.  In  the  class  of  citizens  he  made  no  especial 
change  except  that  of  a  new  order  of  knighthood  as  a  naval 
force  against  the  Turks ;  but  in  its  general  character  much:  the 
cavaliers  of  San  Stefano  took  rank  after  senators,  made  no 
vows  of  celibacy,  were  not  excluded  from  the  magistracy,  were 
governed  and  represented  by  the  Prince  and  a  council  of 
twelve,  but  never  belonged  as  a  body  to  the  national  go- 
vernment. The  distinguished  rank  of  Statuale  maintained 
itself  in  families  able  to  support  the  dignity,  imtil  the  Medici 
aboHshed  all  qualification  and  let  every  citizen  enjoy  public 
rights  and  honours:  the  result  wsis  magisterial  degradation 
by  a  mixture  of  the  lowest  artificers  without  rank  educa- 
tion or  fortune,  mortifying  in  the  last  degree  to  those  proud 
citizens  who  found  themselves  seated  next  to  their  tailor 
or  barber ;  and  were  obhged  to  give  him  precedence  too  if  he 
happened  to  be  an  older  man.  Thus  under  the  absolute 
monarchy  equality  existed  without  civil  liberty,  and  under  the 
republic  civil  liberty  without  equality !  But  this  ruin  of  dis- 
tinctions was  not  real  equality :  it  was  exaltation  on  one  side 
and  degradation  on  the  other :  there  was  a  painful  shock  given 
to  the  tastes  habits  feelings  and  ancestral  recollections  of  the 
gentlemen  that  became  a  positive  and  unmerited  -gumaVimevjA. 
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and  therefore  practically  and  individually  unjust  however  good 
the  principle :  if  the  humbler  citizens  thus  raised  had  been 
men  of  education  the  case  would  have  been  different ;  but  the 
gentleman  who  (by  some  strange  accident)  may  be  condemned  to 
the  workhouse,  undergoes  a  far  more  painful  sentence  than  the 
peasant  or  common  artisan;  the  one  is  in  every  way  both 
morally  and  physically  degraded,  wounded  in  every  feeling  and 
habit  of  his  life ;  the  other  generally  goes  to  better  shelter, 
better  food ;  perhaps  not  more  work ;  and  amongst  the  same 
class  of  society  with  which,  at  least  in  manners  and  customs,  he 
has  been  familiar :  true  he  loses  so  much  labour  or  capital, 
which  with  a  suffering  family  aggravates  the  punishment,  and 
the  gentleman  may  deserve  severer  treatment  than  the  more 
ignorant  peasant;  but  the  penalties  are  unequal. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  the  citizenship  ceased  to  be  a 
proof  of  noble  descent  in  Florence ;  yet  Pisa,  Siena,  Gortona, 
Arezzo,  Volterra  and  Pistoia  preserved  their  ancient  gentility; 
and  while  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  by  public  acts  acknow- 
ledged certain  citizens  as  nobles,  the  same  prince  as  grand 
master  could  not  admit  them  into  the  order  of  San  Stefaoo ; 
and  even  at  court  a  marked  distinction  existed  between  the  old 
nobility  and  new  made  citizens.  Altogether  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  skilful  stroke  of  policy,  intended  to  break  down  the  civie 
aristocracy  and  make  nobility  depend  on  the  court  alone  ;  but 
it  also  augmented  the  revenue  arising  from  citizenship,  becauM 
the  qualification  only,  not  the  higher  taxation,  was  annulled :  it 
moreover  gained  popularity  amongst  the  excluded  class  and  thus 
strengthened  government ;  for  it  was  made  a  personal  favour  fitmi 
the  prince  not  a  general  law,  and  acting  gradually  it  precluded 
any  outburst  of  anger  from  the  higher  orders,  whose  spirit  was 
hat  sinking  under  despotism.  In  this  way  were  insidiooslj 
destroyed  even  the  time-worn  ruins  of  Florentine  liberty!  Bot 
its  ultimate  effect  was  to  fill  the  general  magistracy  vifth  thi 
poorest  and  lowest  dasaes  of  society,  a  change  probably  ngft 
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unintended  by  Cosimo  I.  who  wanted  a  pliable  obsequious  and 
r  periiaps  ignorant  magistracy,  men  who  would  throw  all  real  power 
into  his  assessor*s  hands  while  sentences  were  past  in  the  ancient 
name  and  forms  of  republican  courts.  Considering  the  situa- 
tion in  which  these  magistrates  were  placed  by  the  Medici,  who 
chose  rather  to  shackle  than  destroy,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  selection  of  persons  for  such  offices  very  soon  became 
equally  indifferent  to  the  prince,  the  public,  and  to  justice. 

At  Leopold's  succession  magistrates  were  still  drawn  by  lot, 
and  in  those  offices  reserved  for  the  sovereign's  choice  fitness  was 
y  the  last  thing  considered :  they  had  become  a  means  for  bestow^ 
f  ing  fiavours  or  dispensing  alms :  yet  numerous  as  they  were,  the 
salary  was  so  small  and  their  duration  so  brief,  that  while 
multiplying  the  opportunities  of  patronage  they  never  tempted 
the  learned  wealthy  or  apibitious,  or  assisted  in  recompensing 
talent  and  public  service.  At  Leopold's  arrival  the  tribunals 
are  consequently  described  9&  '^  an  indecent  mixture  of  the 
plebeians,  the  ignorant  and  the  indigent.'' 

The  Magistrato  Supremo,  the  Pratica,  and  the  Consulta 
became  successively  paramount,  because  the  Grand  Duke's  pre- 
sence in  each  carried  all  authority  along  with  it,  but  none  were 
abolished  in  form,  only  functions.  The  first  as  we  have  seen  sub- 
sided into  a  mere  court  of  justice  and  final  appeal,  the  sovereign 
being  supposed  present,  and  was  frequented  by  minors,  paupers, 
widows,  septuagenarians,  ecclesiastics,  and  foreigners;  who 
to  avoid  the  legal  delay  of  other  courts  were  privileged  to 
demand  immediate  justice  of  the  sovereign  himself;  for  he  was 
thus  supposed  by  a  legal  fiction  to  settle  the  disputes  of  rela- 
tions,  and  even  of  masters  and  servants  if  inferior  tribunals 
could  not  previously  reconcile  them.  As  a  court  of  equity  it 
was  imrestricted  by  forms,  uninterrupted  by  vacations,  and 
ostensibly  prompt  in  its  decisions ;  but  practically  it  fell  into 
the  usual  habits  and  was  subject  to  similar  delay,  yet  had  most 
business  because  its  judgments  were  final.  It  moreovei  "po^^fe^^^ 
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the  important  functions  of  supplying  testamentary  omissions,  the 
care  of  spendthrifts'  property,  and  various  others,  unnecessary 
to  mention. 

The  Pratica  Secreta  in  its  turn  faded  away  with  the  de^ 
parting  heams  of  royalty,  then  heginning  to  enlighten  the 
different  secretaries  of  state,  who  with  the  Prince  and  any  per- 
son he  pleased  to  summon  formed  a  council  which  generally 
avoided  internal  afiOiirs :  the  minister  of  the  interior  was  there- 
fore kept  distinct  and  corresponded  directly  with  the  Prince,  hut 
did  not  meddle  with  ecclesiastical  husiness  which  exclusively 
helonged  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Jurisdiction. 

There  was  also  a  "  Depositario''  or  receiver-general  of  finance 
who  sat  with  the  Pratica  hut  corresponded  with  the  Prince  ahout 
his  own  duties.  Besides  these  deductions  from  the  Pratica,  more 
important  changes  occurred  hy  creating  the  Oonsulta,  a  court 
intended  to  examine  appeals  made  to  the  sovereign  in  person 
through  the  former  council :  again  therefore  authority  followed 
the  monarch's  person,  rescripts  supplied  the  place  of  formal 
jurisdiction  while  decisions  were  necessarily  final.  Thus  without 
nominal  authority  or  even  any  tangible  existence  the  Oonsulta 
became  a  court  of  final  appeal,  suspending  statutes,  and  occa- 
sionally even  altering  wills,  besides  other  dangerous  powers^ 
which  prove  how  rapidly  despotism  overlaid  free  institutions, 
a  despotism  still  existing  in  mitigated  action,  but  with  all  its 
ancient  plenitude. 

The  military  force,  Pistoia,  and  afterwards  Pontremoli  were 
exempted  from  the  Consulta's  power ;  Porto  Ferraio,  Giglio, 
and  some  part  of  Pisa  also  were  ruled  by  a  board  called  the 
CoNsuLTA  OP  THE  CoNGBEGATiON  of  LEGHORN  which  Corres- 
ponded directly  with  the  Prince,  as  did  several  other  departmentSy 
such  as  the  "  Scrittoio "  which  superintended  the  Medidan 
patrimony  and  crown  lands  with  the  usual  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction ;  the  Grand  Duke  being  always  both  judge  and  parfy» 
and  in  fact  prosecutor  in  his  own  cause,  unrestricted  by  law 
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costom  or  appeal!  Every  thing  relatiiig  to  the  chace  ytsb 
governed  mih  excessive  rigour  by  the  **  Grand  Master  of  the 
Hunt "  aided  by  the  "  Auditor  and  Secretary  of  the  Acts ;"  the 
latter  being  ex  officio  the  Prince's  counsellor  in  all  deeds  of 
grace  and  justice ;  an  office  much  needed  where  the  judge  and 
party  were  identical,  especially  in  the  preservation  of  game, 
which  our  own  native  experience  demonstrates  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  hardening  the  heart  and  obscuring  the  judgment  by 
ite  peculiarly  selfish  and  tyrannical  spirit,  than  perhaps  any  other 
of  Mammon's  most  baneful  offspring. 

The  order  of  San  Stefano,  the  Colleges  of  Florence  and 
Pisa,  and  the  acquired  possessions  of  the  Grand-Ducal  Medici 
were  free  from  the  Consulta's  power :  Siena  was  managed  by 
a  Consulta  of  its  own,  composed  of  the  Auditor  Fiscal,  the 
Keceiver-General  and  the  Auditor  of  the  Florentine  Consulta. 
The  household  was  controlled  by  its  chief  officers  independently 
of  each  other,  but  in  personal  communication  with  the  Prince. 

Eoyal  decrees  were  variously  promulged.  First  by  what 
was  called  The  Motuproprio.  Second  The  Rescript  at  the 
petitions  of  individuals.  Third  by  Rescript  in  answer  to  public 
officers  at  the  representation,  or  with  the  participation  of  private 
iadividuals. 

The  Motuproprio  X)t  mandate  was  an  autograph  expression 
of  sovereign  will  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  Rescript  was  an  autograph  answer  to  private  petitions 
countersigned  as  above. 

The  Rescript  of  Participation,  or  more  simply  The  Par- 
ticipation, was  a  sovereign  command  subscribed  to  reports 
made  by  ministers  and  magistrates  on  the  business  of  their 
departments,  signed  and  countersigned  as  the  others,  and  thus 
became  their  authority  for  acting.  These  forms  were  the  root 
and  warrant  for  all  laws  decrees  and  proclamations  issued  firom 
the  several  state  departments,  although  merely  signed  by  the 
head  of  each.     There  were  particular  secretaries  intrualeimxIcL 
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the  fonnation  and  management  of  these  warrants,  bat  all  other 
bSbxtb  were  despatched  in  the  name  of  the  secretary  of  state 
alone. 

For  two  years  after  the  Medici's  extinction  no  alteration  fVBS 
made  in  the  machinery  of  Tuscan  government ;  the  regencf 
occupied  the  sovereign's  place ;  his  signature  was  affixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Cypher,  countersigned  by  others  and  approved 
by  the  chief  regent's  Videt ;  then  several  changes  occurred^ 
the  Consulta  lost  power ;  that  of  Leghorn  ceased ;  that  ol 
Siena,  the  Boards  of  Chace  and  Fisheries,  besides  many  others 
were  considerably  restricted  and  changed.  In  1746  a  Oooncil 
of  War  was  created,  and  the  next  year  a  President  of  Finance 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  this  department  until  the  o£Ekse, 
with  a  confused  multitude  of  duties,  became  identified  with  that 
of  the  Chief  Regent. 

The  Florentine  magistracies  were  threefold,  namely  that  of 
Civil  and  Criminal  Justice  generally ;  Finance, m^  departmental 
civil  and  criminal  authority  attached ;  and  "  Buon  Govemo  "or 
police,  both  penal  and  preventive  :  all  the  magistracies  exercised 
a  civil  and  most  of  them  a  criminal  authority,  but  only  with 
reference  to  the  business  of  their  several  departments.  In  the 
first  class  of  these  was  the  Ruota  *  or  wheel,  in  which  was 
preserved  the  power  and  dignity  of  Podestd,  each  of  the 
five  judges  composing  this  court  bearing  them  in  turn  for  six 
months  as  president,  with  precedence  of  all  the  others ;  and 
hence  the  derivation  of  its  name.  When  the  jurisdictions  were 
separated  in  1502  the  civil  side  was  assigned  to  the  Boota 
or  "  Council  of  Justice,**  and  the  criminal  to  the  "  Magistrate 
degli  Otto**  or  the  Magistracy  of  the  Eight;  and  as  the 
abolished  Podesta's  power  consisted  of  both  united,  and  that 
he  was  a  foreigner,  the  five  Auditors  of  the  Ruota  were  sup- 
posed by  legal  fiction  to  be  foreigners  also,  (though  the  Eiobt 

*  Hence  ia  probably  derived  our  military  term  '*  Moster*''  or  list  of  o£Soen  ii 
tarn  for  duty. 
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vrere  not)  and  changed  periodically;   but  the  Medici  made 
them  permanent.     Two  did  the  duty  of  ordinary  judges  witii 
half  the  city  for  each,  but  there  was  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
remainder,  thence  called  **  Judges  of  Appeal  "  whose  judgment 
if  unanimous  was  final ;  if  not,  the  cause  was  reheard  by  the 
whole  bench.    Within  a  few  days  after  trial  they  were  o6m- 
pelled  to  publish  the  grounds  of  their  decision,  and  these 
"  Motives,'*  as  they  were  termed,  served  both  as  legal  prece- 
dents and  explanations  to  the  litigauts.     During  the  republic 
these  judges  were  called  to  account  like  the  Podesta,  at  the 
expiration  of  office,   for  which  a  temporary  commission  of 
inquiry  called  the  Eight  Syndics  of  the  Ruota  was  appointed 
by  lot,  with  a  legal  assessor,  who  within  fifteen  days  investi- 
gated all  complaints  of  mal-administration,  and  pronoimced 
sentence  of  condemnation  or  absolution  in  open  court.     The 
honesty  and  exemplary  manners  of  these  judges  which  arose 
principally  from  the  rigid  execution  of  a  power  so  beneficial, 
caused  its  ultimate  failure,  because  in  time  it  dwindled  to  a 
mere  shadow  of  foregone  integrity  and  a  veil  foT  subsequent 
didionesty ;  so  baneful  is  even  good  example  sometimes  in  the 
hands  of  knaves,  and  so  necessary  an  occasional  bad  one  as  a 
beacon  for  honest  men.   The  Ruota's  conduct  gradually  became 
unsuspected,  and  finally. unexamined ;  and  hence  malversation 
dishonesty  and  corruption  ;  a  contraband  trading  on  long- 
acquired  reputation  and  public  confidence.     The  Cobte  di 
Mebcanzla.  or  Commercial  Court  came  nert  after  the  Euota 
in  public  estimation,  for  to  favour  trade,  the  delay  of  other 
tribunals  was  there  most  studiously  excluded.     The  SiaCom^ 
seUors  of  Trade  which  composed  it  were  drawn  by  lot  half- 
yearly:  it  was  a  court  of  appeal  fi-om  the  decisions  of  each 
particular  Art,  from  those  of  Florentine  consuls  in  foreign 
ports,  and  from  rectors  and  judges  of  Florentine  communities  ; 
over  which  it  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  ordinary 
metropolitan  tribunals.     A  legal  judge  under  the  title  of 
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*'  Foreign  Officer  "  was  its  assessor^  because  in  earlier  times  he 
was  a  stranger  elected  for  a  year  by  the  **  Six "  who  after  a 
scrutiny  dismissed  him ;  but  the  Medici  subsequently  ruled  all 
these  elections.  It  was  essentially  a  court  of  bankruptcy,  and 
gave  judgment  in  all  cases  with  the  assistance  of  the  "  Foreign 
Officer  "  or  any  other  judge  preferred  by  the  litigants ;  a  common 
custom  in  nearly  all  the  Florentine  courts.  When  more  agreeable 
to  the  parties  a  quicker  process  was  adopted  called  the  **Bieor$o'' 
or  representation,  a  term  belonging  almost  exdusiyely  to  this 
tribunal,  by  which  eighteen  merchants*  names  were  drawn 
from  its  purse  who  in  ten  days  and  three  hearings  were  bound 
to  give  judgment.  Executions  on  debtors  by  creditors  came 
also  before  this  court,  which  proceeded  according  to  ancient 
laws  and  customs,  all  fayouring  the  latter,  in  order  to  encourage 
good  faith  and  general  commercial  integrity.  The  assessor  in 
such  cases  became  judge  of  the  court  and  decided  in  his  own 
name,  but  subject  to  correction  by  appeal  to  the  ordinary  judge 
of  the  quarter. 

The  Arte  or  trades  were  twenty-one,  but  nine  only  were 
bodies  corporate  with  magisterial  power,  to  which  the  rest  were 
subordinate :  these  were  the  bankers,  merchants,  wool  and  silk 
trades,  physicians,  apothecaries,  furriers,  leather-dressers  and 
builders.  The  magistracy  of  each  was  composed  of  four  citizens 
drawn  by  lot  from  purses  made  up  and  kept  in  the  commercial 
court ;  and  had  a  term  of  office  co-existent  with  that  of  the  "  Six 
Counsellors,"  who  took  cognizance  of  any  cause  after  four  months' 
duration  before  the  former,  as  well  as  of  those  between  strangers 
and  the  trade  itself,  if  appealed  to.  The  principal  duty  of  these 
magistrates,  or  Consuls  of  itie  Abts,  was  to  maintain  order  and 
subordination  according  to  the  statutes  of  each  trade,  which  had 
originally  been  formed  to  preserve  faith,  to  encourage  business, 
and  extend  commerce ;  but  in  after  times  were  multiplied  so 
injudiciously  as  to  be  detrimental  to  all,  as  will  be  shonn 
hereafter.    Their  jurisdiction  extended  to  a  variety  of  matters 
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beyond  the  mere  police  of  trade  and  the  management  of 
charities,  which  were  usually  consigned  to  their  protection: 
frauds  in  manu&ictured  goods,  prohibited  merchandise,  contri- 
butions to  the  exigence  of  trade,  matriculation  fees,  all  came 
under  them.  Each  had  an  assessor  named  by  the  Prince,  but 
the  wool-trade  a  judge  and  "  Foreign  Officer  "  who,  besides  his 
assessorship,  exercised  a  separate  personal  jurisdiction  in  suits 
between  artificers  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  trade-corpora- 
tions, a  very  numerous  class,  the  real  populace  of  republican 
Florence.  Thus  it  appears  that  self-government  was  the 
moving  principle  of  the  Florentine  republic ;  and  its  destruc- 
tion, without  injury  to  forms,  that  of  the  monarchy ;  the  one 
gave  up  as  small  a  portion  of  individual  liberty  and  power 
as  was  possible ;  the  other  absorbed  all,  and  concentrated  it 
within  itself. 

The  drawing  academy  was  also  governed  by  ai  Board  of 
Consuls  consisting  of  an  architect  a  sculptor  and  another 
artist,  all  selected  by  lot  from  the  body  of  academicians  for  four 
months,  under  the  presidentship  of  the  sovereign's  represen- 
tative, chosen  amongst  themselves,  but  with  the  usual  magis- 
terial authority. 

The  Art  of  judges  and  notaries  was  alone  free  from  the 
commercial  court :  it  waB  composed,  as  a  magistracy,  of  nine 
doctors  of  law  or  notaries,  eight  of  whom  were  designated 
Consuls  and  the  ninth  "Proconsul  of  the  Art,"  which  gave  the 
name  of  "  Proconsulate"  to  this  tribunal :  its  period  of  office  was 
four  months  with  duties  including  every  branch  of  the  legal 
profession,  in  which  its  judgments  were  final.  For  the  custody 
of  the  archives  an  annual  magistracy  of  three  citizens  was  esta- 
blished by  Cosimo  I.  under  the  name  of  Conservators  of  the 
Archives,  one  being  always  a  senator  tmd  one  a  doctor  of  laws. 
The  Court  of  Minors  and  Adults  which  included  madmen 
widows  and  artisans,  was  composed  of  five  citizens,  three  chosen 
by  lot  amongst  fathers  and  manied  men,  who  were  deemed  \>^«X. 

d2 
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fitted  for  this  charge ;  the  other  two,  a  senator  and  doctor  of 
laws,  were  named  hy  the  Prince  for  a  year,  as  well  as  two 
assessors  whose  opinion  ^as  fallowed  on  points  of  law,  and  even 

in  giving  judgment  if  the  privilege  of  appeal  to  "  BeUUori " 
(judges  belonging  to  other  courts)  were  not  claimed  bjthe 
suitors ;  but  the  fees  in  every  case  came  out  of  the  property 
under  its  charge. 

The  Eegtobs  of  the  Studio  or  College,  was  'a  republican 
magistracy  for  the  government  of  the  Florentine  University ; 
but  this  having  shifted  to  Pisa  its  authority  was  transferred  by 
Cosimo  I.  to  the  Academy  of  Fbrence  which  he  instituted :  the 
members  elected  each  other  and  their  consul,  whose  jorisdietion 
extended  over  printers  booksellers  and  similar  trades. 

The  Conservatobs  op  the  Laws  were  created  in  14S8,  to 
insure  an  impartial  administration  and  therefore  became  a 
court  of  "  Ricorso''  or  appeal  from  any  judge :  it  had  power  to 
bring  all  chiefs  of  tribunals  in  the  contado  and  district  to  a  strict 
ax^count  at  the  termination  of  office ;  therefore  the  vouchers  of 
local  magistracies  and  communities  became  necessary  to  absol^ 
them  from  legal  punishment  or  official  disqualification.  In  theoiy 
this  tribunal  was  excellent,  but  like  all  institutions,  unless  fre- 
quently reduced  back  to  first  principles,  it  eventually  became 
corrupt:  the  powerful  magistrates  escaped,  the  weak  were 
punished ;  and  the  poor  (for  whom  it  was  partly  created  with 
moderate  fees)  had  no  real  benefit.  Eight  citizens,  one  of  whom 
was  a  senator,  and  an  assessor  for  contested  points,  were  named 
half-yearly  by  the  Prince  to  form  this  court,  but  with  the  usual 
privilege  of  reference  to  a  **  Belatore''  for  dissatisfied  litigants. 

The  Otto  di  Guardia  e  BalIa  was  the  ordinary  criminal 
court ;  and  successor  to  half  the  power  of  the  ancient  Podesti : 
it  was  formed  of  seven  ordinary  citizens  and'a  senator,  renewed 
three  times  a  year  by  the  sovereign :  its  authority  extended  from 
Florence  throughout  the  whole  dominion,  and  no  criminal  sen- 
tence  could  be  published  without  its  sanction  after  a  full  eza- 
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minadon  of  each  trial.  As  it  vma  composed  of  unprofessional 
men  the  form  of  process  in  eadi  cause  was  first  drawn  up  for 
the  assessor  hy  officers  appointed  to  that  duty :  this  functionary, 
named  hy  the  Grand  Duke,  then  opened  the  case  by  pronounc- 
ing his  opinion  or  Vote,  and  of  course  gave  a  decided  tope  to 
the  proceedings,  which  the  secretary,  also  a  royal  appointment, 
confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  process  followed,  in  the 
court's  name,  by  his  own  opinion :  the  trial  then  went  to  the 
Auditor  Fiscal,  and  after  examination,  through  him  to  the  Prii^ce ; 
but  until  then  no  sentence  was  passed.  This  circumspection, 
if  it  were  indeed  sincere,  became  the  more  necessary  because 
only  one  sentence  was  pronounced  and  that  by  the  sovereign, 
which  precluded  any  appeal.  This  was  published  by  the  Auditor 
Fiscal  in  the  shape  of  an  opinion  and  considered  that  of  the 
crown,  although  perhaps  at  variance  with  the  other  two  ;  but  as 
all  three  were  published  their  discrepancy  gave  a  fair  occasion 
for  considering  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  convict  to  petition 
for  mercy,  which  was  in  fact  an  appeal.  This  court  also  exercised 
the  "  Qiurisdizione  Pettorale"  or  summary  justice  about  petty 
causes,  for  which  it  met  twice  a  day ;  and  over  all  other  crimes, 
except  those  exclusively  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each 
particular  magistracy,  its  ordinary  powers  remained ;  but  in 
criminal  matters  its  power  extended  even  to  the  transgres- 
sions of  individual  magistrates  in  their  official  character,  besides 
an  especial  interference,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  the 
decisions  of  other  courts. 

The  Magistraturb  of  the  Bands  governed  the  Tuscan 
militja ;  not  that  of  the  **  Nine  Officers  of  the  Florentine  Ord- 
nance and  MUitiay''  introduced  by  Macchiavelli,  but  a  board 
consisting  of  one  or  more  staff-officers  with  an  assessor  called 
the  "  Auditor  of  the  Bands"  all  appointed  by  the  Prince  *  ;  and 

*  By  Macchiavelli's  plan  the  person  ful,  received  a  broad  golden  florin  as 
wbo  proposed  a  candidate  for  the  a  reward  for  his  judiciouB  choVce  oi  «k 
m^istracy  of  the  "  Nine,''*  if  success'    public  officer. 
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in  crimes  not  entirely  military,  prisoners  were  amenable  to  the 
civil  law  assisted  however  by  their  own  judge. 

Two  magistracies  named  Sopbastamti  and  Buonomini,  pre- 
sided over  the  debtors*  prison  called  the  "  Stinche"  now 
demolished* :  the  first,  or  superintendents  of  the  Stincbe^  was 
formed  of  five  citizens  drawn  by  lot  from  the  usual  purse  of  the 
citizenship  and  took  cognizance  of  all  causes  between  debtor 
and  creditor :  the  second  consisted  of  four  citizens  elected  three 
times  a  year  by  the  supreme  magistracy,  who  employed  them- 
selves only  in  charitable  duties,  such  as  collecting  alms  for  the 
prisoners  and  acting  as  mediators  between  them  and  their 
creditors. 

The  Archbishop's  Court  under  the  presidency  of  his  vicar  was 
the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  suitors  having  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  that  of  the  nuncio  the  last  resort  of  every  Tuscan  diocese; 
for  though  appeals  might  be  made  direct  to  Home  they  were  really 
decided  at  Florence  by  an  apostolical  delegate  with  assessors. 

The  more  formidable  Inquisition  had  authority  to  prose- 
cute all  the  world,  lay  or  priestly,  independent  of  any  court  or 
even  of  the  national  government ;  its  encroachments  were  impa- 
tiently suffered  by  the  Medici  and  resisted  by  the  succeeding 
dynasty.  This  produced  a  concordat  by  which  its  authority  was 
divided  with  the  nuncio  and  Archbishop  of  Florence  and  its 
action  paralysed,  except  vdth  the  assistance  of  deputies  from 
the  Prince. 

The  Jews  had  also  a  tribunal  called  the  Massabi  which 
under  state  protection  and  ancient  privilege  had  jurisdiction  in 
all  civil  matters  amongst  themselves  without  any  appeal.   ■ 

The  division  of  judicial  labour  was  extreme  :  when  any  new 
tax  appeared  laws  were  simultaneously  enacted  for  its  manage- 
ment and  a  Board  of  Directors  v?as  immediately  created  as  an 

*  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Flo-  thy  friend  P,  J,  FrcUeceUi  of  Floranfle, 

rentine  prisons  called  the  **  SHnchey"  the  talented  editor  and  aasotfttor  of 

see  a  little  pamphlet  written  at  the  the  **  Opere  Minori  di  Jkmic'" 
period  oftiieir  demolition  hj  my  iror- 
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independent  court,  armed  mth  dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
although  finance  alone  was  the  object  of  its  formation. 

The  most  noted  of  these  imposts  was  the  Decima,  already 
mentionjBd  as  a  tax  on  real  property  in  Florence  and  the  con- 
tado :  to  facilitate  its  action  a  minute  description  of  priTate 
possessions,  noting  all  changes  and  alienations,  was  registered 
and  periodically  corrected.  This  still  forms  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  important  archives  of  Florence,  as  well  for  the  gene- 
alogy of  families  as  the  title  to  and  transfer  of  property.  The 
ecclesiastical  possessions  held  before  1515  were  thus  registered, 
without  however  paying  the  Decima,  but  all  subsequent  aliena- 
tions were  made  subject  to  this  tax  by  a  concordat  with  Leo  X. 
Nevertheless  by  a  pontifical  Indult  a  Decima  was  levied  on  all 
ecclesiastical  property  thus  exempted  &om  the  state  Decima, 
but  only  for  the  purposes  of  national  education :  it  was  both 
collected  and  applied  by  secular  authority,  and  of  course  with 
continual  quarrels  which  finally  brought  forth  an  apostolical 
commissioner  who  along  with  a  lay  assessor  decided  them. 
The  "  Ufiziali  "  or  officers  of  the  Decima,  consisting  of  four 
citizens,  an  assessor  and  "  Proveditore"  directed  this  impost ; 
but  along  with  every  subordinate  officer,  were  annually  nomi- 
nated by  the  Prince. 

By  an  edict  of  1740  a  magistracy  uniting  in  itself  the  func- 
tions of  eleven  ancient  tribunals  was  created  under  the  title 
of  Camera  Granducale,  or  Grand-ducal  Chamber.  Most  of 
these  related  to  fijiance  :  namely,  the  Board  of  Customs ;  the 
Providers  and  Collectors  of  the  GaheUe  and  Contract  DxUies, 
which  was  composed  of  three  citizens  with  a  code  of  extremely 
intricate  and  rigorous  laws ;  the  Congregation  of  the  Flour 
Department;  who  taxed  butcher's  meat  and  the  grinding  of 
bread ;  the  Office  of  Royal  Possessions  or  superintendents  of 
the  Private  Patrimony  as  distinguished  from  the  Patrimony 
of  the  Crown;  the  Magona  del  Ferro  which  directed  the 
royal  monopoly  of  iron  both  in  its  sale  and  toaauiactox^  \ 
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the  Lottery,  a  yerj  ancient  poison  but  apparently  reimported 
from  Genoa  in  1739;  the  two  Maat&n  of  the  Mint ;  the 
Po6t-ofiBice  and  the  Masters  and  Providers  of  the  SaU  Tax  a 
board  of  great  oppression  which  superintended  the  monu&o- 
tore  of  salt,  tobacco  and  spirits,  the  administration  of  the  Fos^ 
office,  Post-masters,  tases  on  innkeepers,  carriers,  and  others. 
There  was  also  another  board  composed  of  the  ProYider  of 
the  Salt  Tax  and  five  high  officers  of  state  called  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Salt  Works  especially  charged  with  the  forced 
distribution  of  salt ;  because  on  the  frontier  and  in  other  sus- 
pected parts  every  family  was  compelled  to  purchase  a  specified 
amount  for  domestic  consumption  as  calculated  by  govenunenU 
The  Depyted  Jvdges  of  the  Chace  and  Fisheries  were  subse- 
quently added  though  unconnected  with  finance,  for  their  office 
was  merely  to  prosecute  breaches  of  the  game  laws.  This  com- 
plicated magistracy  was  first  composed  of  three,  and  then  of 
five  judges,  with  the  Deputy  Auditor  Fiscal  to  protect  the 
royal  and  fiscal  interests,  which  was  his  duty  in  most  of  these 
incorporated  magistracies,  for  all  fiscal  powers  concentrated  in 
the  Auditor. 

The  Monte  Oomune  or  Funded  Debt  Office  had  originally 
been  the  treasury  and  was  still  at  Leopold's  accession  the 
receptacle  for  some  of  the  old  permanent  taxation ;  but  under 
the  Duke  of  Athens  when  Florence  began  to  contract  debts  for 
the  wars  of  Pisa  and  Lucca  some  of  the  public  revenue  was 
alienated  to  pay  their  interest ;  hence  the  rental  of  this  Mount 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  satisfy  public  creditors ;  the 
other  to  pay  the  municipal  expenses  of  Florence.  It  was  cosfc* 
posed  of  five  Officers  of  the  Mount  all  chosen  by  the  Prinoe, 
three  of  whom,  called  Supersyndics,  were  added  in  1753  with 
power  to  bring  all  persons  connected  with  the  revenue  to  stiict 
account.  The  Auditor  Fiscal  was  here  also  chief  assessor, 
but  in  1759  the  official  title  was  altered  to  that  of  Bavition 
and  Control  of  Accounts. 
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The  Monte  di  PietI  Tvas  at  first  a  chaxitable  loaa  fund  and 
porotection  against  usury :  it  borrowed  money  at  a  low  rate  and 
lent  it  at  an  increased  but  still  moderate  interest,  all  expenses 
being  paid  by  the  profits.  In  time  the  government  also  began 
to  borrow  money  of  this  fimd  and  renewed  its  demands  until 
bankruptcy  ensued :  to  meet  the  creditors*  claims  a  part,  but 
not  sufficient,  of  the  public  revenue  was  appropriated ;  neverthe- 
less the  Monte  di  Pieta  continued  to  pay  in  proportion  to  its 
means,  but  insensibly  assumed  the  character  of  a  national  stock 
without  discontinuing  its  small  loans  to  the  indigent  under  the 
secujrity  of  pledges.  This  magistracy,  called  the  Protectors  of 
the  Monte  di  Pietd,  was  composed  of  six  members  and  an  asses- 
sor elected  by  the  Prince  with  a  host  of  subordinate  officers. 

The  Monte  del  Sale  or  Salt  Fund,  so  called  because  the 
salt  tax  was  assigned  to  it  as  interest  for  this  branch  of  the 
debt,  was  also  governed  by  *'  Protectors  "  and  an  assessor,  all 
named  by  the  Prince. 

The  fourth,  named  the  Redeemable  Fund  or  Mount,  was 
ruled  like  the  last,  with  the  addition  of  a  "  Proveditore"  and 
other  ministers  to  conduct  its  domestic  affairs,  collect  reve- 
nues and  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Montisti  or  shareholders. 
Besides  these  many  more  Mounts  had  previously  existed,  such  as 
the  " Monte  Libero,"  "Monte  Graticole"  and  divers  others :  the 
last  after  swallowing  up  all  the  rest  fell  itself  into  the  "  Monte 
Comune"  about  the  year  1739.  For  this  purpose  a  general 
magistracy  wsis  created  called  the  Superintendents  of  the  Mounts 
composed  of  three  but  afterwards  of  only  one  commissioner  to 
concentrate  all  these  stocks  in  one  consolidated  fund.  Three 
stocks  were  thus  united,  but  the  Monte  di  Pieta  always  re- 
mained separate  and  is  all  that  now  exists. 

To  this  complicated  machine  of  financial  government  must 
still  be  added  another  wheel ;  the  Deputies  for  General  and 
Extraordinary  Taxation.  It  was  composed  of  three  senators 
mth  power  to  apportion  and  cdWect  all  those  impositions  otl 
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the  people  which  sprang  from  war  or  other  contingency.  Each 
of  the  above  named  magistrates  acted  without  appeal,  all  had 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  whole  was  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  the  sovereign  will. 

The  tribunals  relating  to  police  come  next  in  order,  and 
among  them  the  Health  Office  held  a  conspicuous  position : 
six  citizens  appointed  at  the  sovereign's  will  had  supreme 
authority  throughout  the  state  in  their  own  department,  and 
were  maintained  by  a  rate  self-levied  as  occasion  required. 
The  Annona  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called  The  Maqistbact 
OF  Abundance,  was  so  ancient  that  there  are  no  records  of 
its  institution:  Florentine  authors  have  declared  with  some 
appearance  of  reason  that  although  modified  by  time  and 
circumstances  it  was  a  surviving  renmant  of  the  frumentazy 
regulations  of  ancient  Eome :  its  prevalence  amongst  the 
Franks  and  Yisgoths  is  deduced  from  their  laws,  and  both  Ma- 
lespini  and  Yillani  notice  it  as  already  existing  in  1284 ;  but 
there  are  manuscripts  of  the  Strozzi  family  which,  as  quoted 
by  Cantini,  mention  the  sale  of  twenty-four  Moggia  of  pure 
wheat  in  1139  for  twenty-four  pounds  weight  of  Lucchese 
denari,  by  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's  Convent,  to  the  Flo- 
rentine consuls  for  the  Annona*.  The  primitive  constitu- 
tion and  regulations  of  this  office  are  unknown,  but  in  early 
republican  times  it  was  composed  of  eight  citizens  styled  "  Ojfi' 
dales  de  hlado  platee  orti  Sanct  Michaelis"  and  subsequently 
"  Vfiziali  deW  Abbondanza"  Four  were  chosen  by  lot,  the 
rest  by  the  Seignory,  but  afterwards  all  were  of  royal  nomina- 
tion. Purchasing  foreign  grain  when  cheap  they  soii|^t  to 
regulate  the  cost  in  times  of  scarcity  by  selling  it  to  ike  bakeis 
below  market  price,  and  again  forcing  their  sales  of  stock  on  lunid 
at  a  price  a  little  above  this  mark  when  com  became  abundant 

*  ''Annas  1139.     Abbas  Monasterj  libras  denarioram  Luceniium.**  (Vide 

Sancte    Marie    vendidit    Consolibns  Oantmif  Leggij  vol.  iiL)   Tbe  titlo  of 

Florentie  pro  Annona  pablka  xziy.  thk  office  was,  "  Ufissio  dell*  am 

modioa  gnm  puri  pro  jMregio  zzIy.  e  Pr0(e(Cori<2e22'^&6o9ui(mai." 
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The  object  was  an  equalization  of  value  throughout  the  yeiar  by 
expending  the  forced  gains  of  an  abundant  time  in  the  purchase 
of  a  provision  against  one  less  fortunate :  thus  their  profit  and 
loss  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal,  and  the  difference  between 
a  minimum  and  maximum  market  price  in  ordinary  times  was 
accounted  trifling.  The  inutility  and  absurdity,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  injustice  of  this  plausible  system  was  not  unobserved 
even  by  the  Medici :  Ferdinand  II.  for  instance  would  have 
reformed  it,  but  the  prejudice  habits  and  fears  of  the  nation 
were  opposed,  and  it  was  only  Leopold's  energetic  mind  which 
finally  shook  off  the  incubus. 

This  office  was  not  responsible  to  government  for  its  dis- 
bursements, but  Oosimo  I.  abolished  its  ancient  form  in  1556, 
and  this  was  again  changed  by  Leopold,  who  united  the  two 
boards  of  the  Orascia  and  Abbondanza  under  the  common 
title  of  *'  Congregation  of  the  Annona'*  as  a  step  to  their  final 
suppression  '^,  Amongst  ancient  republican  customs  there  was 
one  peculiar  to  this  office,  perhaps  not  originally  so  absurd  as 
in  its  subsequent  observance.  The  officers  of  abundance  for- 
mally ascended  the  tower  of  Orto-San-Michele  on  the  third 
of  February  to  reconnoitre  the  surrounding  plain,  and  as  it 
appeared  to  wave  more  or  less  luxuriantly  with  the  coming 
harvest  so  did  they  decide  on  the  necessity  and  extent  of  their 
annual  purchase  of  grain  f . 

Besides  these  officers  there  were  others  that  like  those  of 
the  Grascia  interfered  with  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  food ;  such 
as  the  consuls  of  certain  minor  trades ;  namely  the  butchers, 
vintners,  fishmongers,  and  so  forth,  who  all  superintended  those 
duties  of  the  Annona  which  affected  their  respective  callings. 
The  Grascia  was  a  similar  institution  composed  of  four  citizens 
and  a  senator  imder  the  Medici  and  called  Vfiziali  deUa 
Cfrascia  or  officers  of  general  provisions :  by  them  the  price 

*  Cantini,  Leggi  del  Granducato,  vol.  iii,  p.  108,  Sep.  155S. 
f  Ibid.,  vol,  iii.,  p.  60,  lUastrations. 
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of  all  other  food  was  regulated;  weights  and  measures  watched  ; 
disputes  hetween  servant  and  master  settled,  and  the  usual 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  their  depcurtment  possessed. 
Provisions  were  regularly  collected  hy  this  ofl&ce,  especially  live 
stock,  which  the  farmers  were  compelled  to  fatten,  under  severe 
penalties ;  this  occasioned  continual  disputes  and  corresponding 
tjnranny  without  any  redress,  because  all  profits  of  stock  went 
into  the  public  treasury.  The  principal  object  of  this  institu- 
tion was  apparently  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  animal  food 
for  the  country  by  its  ojB&cial  vigilance,  instead  of  leaving  human 
tastes  and  interests  to  work  out  their  natural  consequences. 

The  Capitani  di  Parte  Guelfa,  or  Captains  of  the 
Guelphic  Party,  was  a  magistracy  of  great  power  and  influence 
especially  during  the  rivalry  of  the  Ricci  and  Albizzi:  originally 
created  to  watch  the  Ghibelines  and  manage  their  sequestered 
property,  it  by  degrees  acquired  the  custody  of  all  state  posses- 
sions, including  rivers,  roads,  castles,  fortifications,  the  walls  of 
Florence  and  other  towns,  all  in  short  but  confiscated  estates 
which  went  at  once  to  the  Fisc.  It  superintended  the  woods 
and  forests,  ship  timber,  and  public  works  ;  for  this  a  Board  of 
Architects  was  attached  to  it,  and  by  Cosimo  I.  the  Ufizudi  di 
Torri  or  Superintendents  of  Towers,  were  superadded.  The 
latter  office,  according  to  the  ^'Libro  deUa  Luna"  cited  by 
Cantini,  originated  in  very  early  times  when  the  great  defence 
of  Tuscan  cities  was  their  towers,  not  ramparts :  it  gradually 
absorbed  the  duties  of  other  Boards  such  as  the  supervision  of 
tolls,  roads,  mills,  bridges  and  markets  ;  most  of  which  devolved 
on  the  Party  Guelph.  There  were  Eight  Captains  of  Party 
and  two  Officers  of  Bivers,  (so  called  from  the  incorporation  of 
an  old  office  bearing  that  tide)  some  drawn  by  lot,  others  of 
royal  nomination ;  and  two  subordinate  Boards  of  lay  and  eccle- 
siastical landowners  were  also  attached  to  settle  the  labour  and 
expense  of  draining  and  otherwise  improving  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Amo.    A  magistracjr  called  the  Nine  Coi^seryatobs  of 
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Flokektinb  Juhisdigtion  and  Dominion  vfas  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Tuscany  from  its  influence  on  provincial  govern- 
ments :  three  of  them  were  senators  and  all  nominated  half- 
yearly  hy  the  sovereign.  To  this  office  was  consigned  the 
guardianship  of  municipal  governments  and  communities  with 
the  administration  of  their  estates :  each  community  had  its 
particular  revenue  either  from  possessions  or  taxes,  and  this 
met  all  local  expenses,  such  as  schools,  puhlic  doctors,  roads, 
aqueducts  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  those  proceeding  from  works 
ordered  by  the  Nine  for  public  convenience. 

The  various  Tuscan  communities  great  and  small  were  at 
first  self-governed,  but  gradually  lost  this  power  and  wero 
finally  altogether  stripped  of  it  by  the  Medici  who  created  the 
above  office,  giving  it  a  Veto  in  all  municipal  discussions  and  a 
resident  deputy  to  prevent  disorder.  This  officer,  under  the 
name  of  Chancellor,  very  soon  absorbed  all  local  power  and 
became  the  master ;  for  except  the  rural  Monti  di  Pieta  and 
other  charities  under  ecclesiastical  government,  almost  every- 
thing beyond  the  walls  of  Florence  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  Nine.  It  had  two  assessors  and  an  officer  of  finance 
called  the  Supersyndic  who  inspected  the  whole  body  of  pro- 
vincial accounts. 

A  Board  called  the  Congregation  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  was  also  established  to  regulate  the  number  and  par- 
ticular class  of  poor  people  entitled  to  beg,  and  to  provide  work 
for  others.  This  society,  which  had  penal  authority,  was  formed 
of  seventy-two  members,  a  secretary,  and  assessor,  all  named 
by  the  sovereign,  but  acting  through  a  Committee  of  Twelve, 
and  had  its  own  prisons.  The  Opera  di  Santa  Maria  del 
FiORE  or  Board  of  Works  attached  to  the  cathedral,  was  com- 
posed of  three  citizens  of  the  wool  trade,  (which  had  anciently 
furnished  most  of  the  funds  for  its  erection)  one  of  them  being 
appointed  by  the  soverei^.  The  church  of  San  Michele 
IN  Orto  was  under  a  magistracy  called  the'  Captains  of  OtiOAfi- 
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nUchele.  It  was  formed  of  eight  citizens  dxarmi  half-yearly, 
mth  power  over  the  property  of  women  and  minors,  hut  the 
whole  Board  was  suppressed  in  1752  and  the  afiGurs  of  ibis 
church  consigned  to  a  single  magistrate  without  jurisdictioii. 
The  last  magistracy  necessary  to  notice  is  that  of  Santa  Mabia 
PEL  BiGALLO,  which  governed  several  public  hospitals  and  had 
revenues  assigned  to  support  an  asylum  for  abandoned  children. 
This  court  originated  in  the  persecution  of  the  ancient  Paterini, 
and  was  formed  of  twelve  laymen  named  by  the  Prince,  with  a 
priest  by  the  Archbishop  of  Florence.  Several  deputies  under 
the  name  of  Operai  were  created  by  Cosimo  I.  to  superin- 
tend the  repairs  of  female  convents  and  control  the  nuns 
without  direct  mterference,  but  corresponding  with  a  permanent 
Board  at  Florence  which  had  regular  jurisdiction  and  was  the 
official  channel  of  all  sovereign  commands  to  the  conventual 
superiors.  There  were  a  multitude  of  other  magistracies  &r 
too  numerous  to  mention ;  amongst  them  the  Ufiziaij  della 
ModestA  which  was  charged  with  the  supervision  of  courtezans 
and  licensed  *'  Ruffiani : "  the  former  were  obliged  to  wear  a 
peculiar  dress,  but  allowed  to  have  certain  ornaments  forbidden 
to  modest  women. 

The  above  dry  and  tedious  recapitulation  will  at  least  afford 
a  concentrated  view  of  the  very  complicated  machinery  of  Flo- 
rentine state  government  and  show  how  despotism  pervaded 
every  spring  and  wheel :  it  will  also  give  some  notion  of  the 
extent  and  condition  of  the  field  which  Peter  Leopold  I.  had  to 
clear  and  work  up  into  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  seeds  of  public 
liberty  which  he  contemplated  sowing ;  an  object  beyond  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  especially  of  the  general  feeling  and  com- 
prehension of  Tuscany  at  that  particular  period.  Yet  he  there 
found  some  strong  and  able,  some  congenial  and  enlightened 
minds ;  and  when  these  were  gone,  if  he  had  searched  for  others, 
instead  of  entirely  trusting  to  his  own  personal  energy,  his 
plans  would  have  succeeded  better  and  his  reforms  proved  more 
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Stable  than  they  ultimately  did :  yet  he  performed  a  herculean 
task !  But  the  acts  of  any  single  mind  in  advance  of  the  age 
sink  flat  and  lifeless  for  a  while  after  that  spirit  is  departed; 
its  exertion  pushed  beyond  the  public  strength  produces  a 
reaction  even  though  no  antagonist  influence  is  at  work ;  and 
unless  care  be  taken  to  elevate  the  public  mind  and  feeling 
to  the  level  of  fellow  labourers  in  the  cause,  and  not  u^e 
them  as  passive  instruments  of  sovereign  will,  the  brightness 
will  hardly  last :  some  warmth  may  remain,  but  it  will  be 
like  the  gleam  of  a  winter's  sun.  Leopold  also  proved  the 
truth  of  what  any  superficial  observer  of  human  events  must 
be  at  once  convinced ;  namely,  that  those  who  disinterestedly 
seek  the  public  good  alone,  may  acquire  fame,  and  some  ap- 
plause, but  very  few  friends  or  zealous  partisans;  and  the 
more  corrupt  the  nation,  the  more  such  men  will  be  needed 
and  the  less  will  they  be  appreciated.  Where  vice  is  the  prac- 
tical rule  virtue  must  be  necessarily  theoretical. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PETER  LEOPOLD  THE  FIRST, 

GRAND  DUKE  OF  TU8CANT. 

The  revolutionaiy  action  of  time  together  -with  incw 
intelligence  and  the  peculiar  but  varying  aspect  of  na 
interests  will  supply  materials  to  every  government  ho* 
free  and  powerful,  for  the  employment  of  its  utmost  sag 
independent  of  the  attention  due  to  those  national  doi 
rights  and  enjoyments  inherent  to  man,  the  preservati 
which  is  both  the  duty  and  interest  of  well-constituted  so 
If  good  government  therefore  consists  in  an  unrelaxing  i 
tion  to  these  points,  and  if  sound  politics  is  the  art  of  man 
a  state  so  as  to  unite  the  destinies  of  prince  and  peo][ 
wise  laws  and  impartial  justice ;  perhaps  no  monarch  1 
deserved  the  character  of  a  sound  politician  than  Peter 
pold  of  Austria  as  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  His  reign, 
titute  of  military  glory  and  untinctured  by  romance,  is  a  i 
better  adapted  to  the  philosopher  statesman  and  philai 
pist  than  a  tale  of  exciting  interest  to  the  general  re; 
Leopold's  good  sense  and  benevolence  soon  taught  him  tha 
monarch's  prosperity  depended  on  that  of  the  people,  his  j 
on  their  affection,  and  his  real  dignity  on  the  union  of 
He  easily  comprehended  that,  like  security  of  person  and 
perty,  the  external  relations  of  a  small  state  needed 
protection,  as  involving  the  prosperity  of  commerce  an< 
sources  of  peace  and  war;  but  as  a  powerful  German  conni 
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secured  this  point,  his  entire  attention  was  directed  to  the  pedt- 
ple  *8  improvement  and  general  happiness .  Nevertheless  domestic 
matters,  although  safe  from  outward  force,  required  extreme  car^ 
and  exertions  within,  especially  in  their  relation  to  Rome  and 
its  priestJj  encroachments :   the  subsidence  of  Tuscany  into  an 
Austrian  province  altered  the  character  of  all  its  external  rela- 
tions and  materially  influenced  its  internal  prosperity ;  nor  did 
Lhe  return  to  a  comparative  independence  much  alter  the  aspect 
of  foreign  politics,  which  then  as  now  borrowed  its  expreeaioh 
from  Austria.    A  cunning  and  ambitious,  but  puny  Medician 
policy,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  their  own  debility,  led  that  dynasty 
to  keep  the  peace  by  an  expensive  neutrality  and  continual  defer- 
ence to  Rome ;  whenever  they  departed  from  the  former,  as  in 
the  war  of  Siena,  and  the  capture  of  Iff,  such  resolutions  wer^ 
cautiously  made,  and  pledges  as  it  were  taken  for  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  when  Ferdinand  II.  swerved  from  both  these 
principles  in  the  Barberini  war  he  was  glad,  though  victorious,  U> 
terminate  a  conflict  which  nearly  ruined  Tuscany.    Small  states 
rarely  gain  by  war  except  as  followers ;  and  though  any  country 
may  be  successful  and  even  acquire  territory,  it  is  often  domi- 
nion without  strength,  perhaps  augmented  weakness,  a  brilliant 
folly  leading  to  destruction ;  especially  if  the  cost  of  acquisition 
exceed  its  value.     The  Medician  policy  might  therefore  have 
been  wise  as  it  was,  commonly  successful,  and  perhaps  justifiable, 
though  not  always  commendable.     In  the  vigour  of  republican 
sway,  ere  France  or  Spain  had  permanently  meddled  with 
Italian  politics,  Florence  felt  able  to  withstand  any  other  state  in 
the  Peninsula ;  but  after  ceding  to  the  force  of  those  nations,  and 
then  alternately  courting  them,  ecclesiastical  influence  was  made 
the  principal  instrument  of  her  general  policy.     This  system, 
begun  by  the  first  Cosimo,  continued  by  his  successors,  and 
almost  identified  with  pontifical  authority,  sustained  their  foreign 
influence  until  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  a  support  dearly  purchased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  national  honour,  jurisdiction,  a\idiiet\Vs^\\\^^- 

VOL.  TI.  E 
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pendenoe :  it  nevertheless  gave  the  Medici  a  certain  weight 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  along  with  the  wealth  and  sagacity 
of  some  of  their  first  dukes  secured  to  Tuscany  a  higher  rank 
tha,n  she  would  have  naturally  occupied.  Charles  IX.  Heniy 
IV.  and  even  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  besides  many  Italian  and 
German  princes,  claimed  friendship  and  kindly  offices  from  the 
Medici  on  various  occasions,  especially  as  mediators ;  nay  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  and  even  Holland  and  England,  successively 
made  use  of  this  influence  which  was  often  most  effectually 
exerted.  They  kept  cautiously  aloof  from  external  ties,  nor 
until  Cosimo  the  Third's  time  did  they  ever  receive  a  per- 
manent foreign  minister  at  Florence,  rightly  judging  that  the 
resulting  mischief  in  a  small  state  would  overbalance  any  other 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  his  presence.  Siena  was  the 
link  which  connected  every  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  with  Spain 
and  rendered  them  little  better  than  vassals,  even  for  the 
duchy  of  Florence  which  was  kept  in  continual  awe  by  the 
Spanish  garrisons  of  the  Maremma.  "  I  have  given  him  the 
horse,  but  IkeepfastJwld  of  the  bridle,''  was  Philip  the  Second's 
answer  to  those  who  were  against  Cosimo  *s  having  Siena. 

The  treaty  of  London  in  1718  undermined  Florentine  inde- 
pendence by  treating  Tuscany  as  afief  of  the  empire  :  its  altera- 
tion by  that  of  Vienna  in  1737,  in  exchanging  that  state  for 
Lorraine  and  marrying  Francis  with  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
gave  the  grand  duchy  to  a  younger  son  and  reduced  feudality 
to  a  name ;  but  also  bound  Tuscany  with  the  more  stringent  ties 
of  family  politics  and  a  closer  connexion  with  those  powers  that 
had  guaranteed  its  integrity.  Of  all  the  Italian  states,  that  of 
Home,  which  encircled  Tuscany  from  Bologna's  northern  firon- 
tier  to  the  coast,  presented  most  points  of  contact  in  eveiy 
sense,  and  was  at  the  same  time  least  e'asy  to  reconcile  with  Leo- 
pold's projected  plans.  Naples.  Parma,  and  Modena,  all  ruled  by 
his  kinsmen,  gave  no  alarm  to  Leopold :  some  altercation  with 
Genoa  might  have  occurred  from  jealousy  of  Leghorn :  Lucca, 
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Massa,  and  Carrara  were  tranquil,  and  Sardinia  was  a  close 
ally,  though  from  the  king's  restless  character  and  expected 
acquisition  of  Placentia  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  becoming 
a  near  and  troublesome  neighbour.  France  would  naturally 
protect  the  state  by  which  she  acquired  Lorraine  and  secured  a 
convenient  market  for  her  Mediterranean  trade ;  a  close  domes- 
tic union  existed  with  Spain ;  with  Great  Britain,  one  purely 
commercial  but  of  vast  consequence,  and  maintained,  according 
to  a  state  paper  of  the  day,  with  consummate  arrogauce  on  Eng- 
land's part.  '*The  English,"  says  this  manuscript,  '*are  of  a 
haughty  disposition  and  naturally  carried  to  extremes  both  of 
good  and  evil :  defended  by  the  sea  and  presuming  on  their 
insular  position  they  make  it  the  means  of  attack  and  insult,  and 
often  abuse  their  power  to  exact  that  from  others  to  which  they 
have  no  fair  claim."  With  Holland  and  other  northern  powers 
the  commercial  relations  of  Tuscany  through  Leghorn  were  the 
only  connexion,  and  in  this  state  of  foreign  politics  Leopold  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  ascended  the  Tuscan  throne.  Cosimo  I . 
mounted  the  same  throne  at  the  same  age  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years  before;  but  the  contrast  of  the  times  is 
less  striking  than  that  of  the  two  sovereigns  and  the  means 
they  made  use  of;  this,  to  augment  his  wealth  and  personal 
power  at  the  national  expense ;  that,  to  diminish  both  for  the 
national  benefit ;  the  one  to  satisfy  a  deep  designing  ambition ; 
the  other  to  bend  his  ambition  to  the  public  good.  Cosimo  was 
a  sagacious  barbarian,  Leopold  a  civilized  and  enlightened  man. 
The  oppressive  Medician  taxation,  which  was  augmented  rather 
than  diminished  by  Francis ;  his  farming  of  the  public  reve- 
nues, which  put  amelioration  beyond  the  pale  of  government, 
and  his  own  continued  absence,  with  an  immense  income  drawn 
but  never  spent  in  Tuscany,  besides  many  other  abuses,  had 
increased  the  wretchedness  of  that  state  and  people :  accu- 
mulated commercial  restrictions  too  had  so  entangled  every 
root  and  branch  of  industry  that  only  an  inVieTeiiXi  tenwsvXTj 
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of  life  enabled  it  to  preserve  a  sort  of  sluggish  vitality  which 
could  hardly  be  called  existence.  Civil  and  criminal  justice  and 
even  royal  prerogatives,  "were  all  overlaid  by  papal  encroach- 
ments, and  one-third  of  the  land  avoided  public  contribution  as 
ecclesiastical  property :  much  of  the  remainder  was  tied  up 
by  entails,  loaded  with  debts,  or  miserably  cultivated  through 
want  of  capital  and  the  palsy  of  excessive  taxation.  The 
Emperor  Francis  left  his  Tuscan  relations  with  Rome  for 
a  while  untouched ;  but  Count  Eichcourt  in  coi^unction  with 
the  senator  Rucellai  opposed  churchmen  in  all  their  preten- 
sions, and  a  prohibition  in  1757  against  further  acquisition  of 
property  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  first  began  the  quarrel.  The 
next  Church  grievance  was  the  substitution  of  a  lay  censor 
instead  of  the  chief  inquisitor,  who  had  previously  controlled 
the  public  expression  of  human  reason  in  Tuscany:  Rome 
immediately  raised  the  cry  that  religion  was  in  danger,  and 
luid  many  sincere  believers  as  well  as  self-interested  echoes  to 
her  voice  ;  complaints  accusations  and  recrimination  followed, 
and  when  at  last  the  Pisan  inquisitor  whipped  a  man  nearly  to 
death  on  the  nominal  charge  of  heresy,  but  really  for  protecting 
his  daughter  against  priestly  concupiscence,  the  inquisitorial 
prisons  were  at  once  closed  by  government,  and  two  laymen  em- 
ployed to  superintend  all  trials  in  that  court.  Many  convents 
were  also  suppressed  with  the  pontiffs  forced  acquiescence; 
the  curates  and  their  numerous  churches,  the  usual  refuge  of 
malefactors,  were  diminished,  and  the  Bishop  of  Pieuzawas  expa- 
triated for  his  insolent  meddling  witli  the  civil  power.  The  abuse 
of  sanctuary  was  another  firebrand,  and  as  churches  had  become 
places  of  safety  for  every  miscreant,  so  was  sanctuary  continually 
violated  by  government  for  the  ends  of  justice.  But  the  great 
sources  of  evil  were  declining  manufia^tures  agriculture  and 
commerce :  tillage  withered  under  the  breath  of  an  ignorant  and 
pernicious  legislation  sustained  by  a  multitude  of  acts  equally 
mischievous,  as   a  lie  once  uttered  has  need  of  a  thousand 
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mor0  for  its  support :  but  a  few  words  will  perhaps  be  expe- 
dient on  this  subject. 

At  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  divided  into 
a  variety  of  independent  fiefs,  jealousy  and  rivalry  were  more 
rife  than  any  commercial  spirit  acting  on  a  basis  of  common 
utility,  and  their  laws  breathed  only  hatred  jealousy  and 
restriction.  Beyond  the  limits  of  each  particular  state  any 
barter  of  commodities  was  impeded,  almost  to  prohibition  in 
time  of  peace,  and  ceased  altogether  in  war :  rulers  were 
only  swayed  by  seK-interest  and  military  fame,  and  the  gleam 
of  a  cuirass  or  the  blast  of  an  adverse  trumpet  were  far  more 
pleasing  than  the  sight  of  a  contented  people  :  thence  redoubled 
exertions  for  money,  augmented  taxation  as  a  means  of  gaining 
it,  and  failure  the  inevitable  consequence.  Tuscany  like  most 
other  states  was  thus  circumstanced,  and  in  such  times,  when 
the  territory  of  city  town  and  castle  was  even  in  peace  unsafe, 
the  harvests  were  frequently  destroyed  and  the  country  people 
compelled  to  fly  with  all  their  stock  to  places  of  greater  security, 
or  were  as  often  summoned  to  the  cities  in  their  patron's  cause 
during  the  tumults  of  civil  revolution.  Many  abandoned  tillage 
to  seek  tranquillity  in  towns,  and  frequently  involved  them- 
selves in  the  ruin  of  a  losing  faction ;  agriculture,  thus  gene- 
rally insecure,  became  unprofitable  and  neglected,  while  the 
population  and  industry  of  cities  proportionately  increased : 
hence  one  reason  of  the  continual  scarcities,  the  necessity  for 
public  granaries,  the  ascendancy  of  commerce  and  manuftic- 
tui^es,  the  consecjuent  combinations  of  mercantile  bodies  for 
mutual  protection,  and  the  similarity  between  the  institutions 
of  various  Tuscan  states.  The  same  wants  stimulated  all,  each 
town  was  a  fortress  surrounded  by  enemies;  if  its  harvests 
escaped  all  was  well ;  if  not,  public  stores  were  almost  the  only 
resource,  and  civic  industry  the  only  means  of  filling  them : 
hence  also  the  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  these  granaries  and 
all  their  pernicious  machinery,  Jong  after  they  bad.  become  ivo\* 
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only  effete  for  their  primitive  duties  but  positively  ii^urious  to 
the  commonwealth. 

The  laws  of  these  little  states,  bad  even  in  their  petty  inde- 
pendence, became  execrable  when  the  latter  were  successively 
absorbed  by  Florentine  power  and  united  under  a  single  govern- 
ment ;  yet  all  remained ;  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliation.  The  shunning  of  rough  and 
sudden  changes  in  a  conquered  people's  institutions  is  vnse, 
the  shock  of  conquest  being  sufficient  for  the  day;  but  the 
aggrandizement  of  Florence  rather  than  general  legislation  vvas 
the  uniform  policy  and  especial  object  of  her  citizens.  Duties, 
tolls,  and  customs ;  a  tax  as  homage  and  other  royalties  were 
her  right,  and  brought  in  as  many  distinct  revenues  as  there 
were  frontiers  to  subjugated  provinces,  but  covered  with  such 
a  network  of  minute  regulations  as  left  industry  straggling 
for  existence  on  a  fruitful  soil.  Long-established  rules  and 
institutions  when  charged  with  the  peculiar  mass  of  interests 
they  have  generated  are  not  easily  or  always  harmlessly 
removed,  although  universally  acknowledged  to  be  hurtful ;  they 
are  tares  amongst  the  wheat ;  the  livelihood  of  multitudes  has 
grown  up  under  their  action  ;  thousands  more  make  an  honest 
or  a  dishonest  profit,  even  of  their  evils ;  long  custom  blinds 
people  to  their  mischief  and  they  are  finally  set  down  as  part 
of  our  ancestors'  sagacity.  The  race  on  whom  they  first  act, 
perhaps  for  a  while  resists  such  oppression  but  ends  it  in  mere 
clamour;  its  children  only  murmur,  the  grand-children  are 
mute,  and  the  next  generation  is  apt  to  revere  them  as  cus- 
toms far  too  good  and  venerable  for  alteration. 

The  laws  of  abundance  sprang  from  necessity  and  were  per- 
haps wise  at  the  time,  as  any  man  is  wise  who,  uncertain  of  his 
daily  bread  and  remote  from  markets,  lays  up  a  domestic  store : 
but  when  the  acquisition  of  Pisa  and  Cortona,  in  1406  and 
1410,  completed  the  round  of  Florentine  dominion  and  offered 
a  fair  occasion  to  consolidate  the  state,  circumstances  entirely 
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altered  ;  yet,  instead  of  new  and  common  measures  of  public 
good  with  a  fairer  field  for  agriculture,  Florence  and  its'manu- 
fiictares  were  still  cherished  as  the  very  vitals  of  the  common- 
wealth when  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  local  fosterage  and 
unhealthy  encouragement,  an  extension  of  the  great  national 
mail^et  in  augmenting  general  prosperity  would  have  better 
served  the  republic :  the  Annona  should  then  have  ceased  and 
internal  trade  have  been  emancipated,  but  these  were  not  the 
prevailing  notions ;  on  the  contrary  the  restrictions  of  the  An- 
nona spread  with  the  state,  provincial  inter-trading  almost 
ceased,  one  channel  alone  remained  clear  for  supplies  and  that 
bore  exclusively  on  Florence.  Provincial  towns  became  mere 
granaries  to  the  dominant  city,  which  now  groaned  under 
accumulated  produce  and  now  was  famished,  for  its  sup- 
plies were  not  natural  attraction  but  driven  onward  by  force 
of  law.  Capital,  buyers,  and  demand,  all  remained  unaltered 
whOe  sellers  augmented  ;  prices  and  wages  fell  together, 
the  consequent  cheapness  of  Florentine  wares  stimulated  their 
sale  in  foreign  markets  and  a  more  extended  outlay  of  capital 
(the  saving  from  reduced  wages)  brought  increased  profits  to 
the  merchant.  This  could  not  .last;  there  were  panics  and 
reactions  but  till^^e  steadily  diminished  while  illicit  exporta- 
tion of  grain  increased ;  the  revulsion  affected  Florence ;  scar- 
cities followed,  and  natural  prices  were  kept  down  by  power : 
under  the  republic  the  scourge  the  axe  and  the  block  were  con- 
stant attendants  at  Florentine  markets  during  scarce  seasons, 
the  whip  alone  obliging  corn-dealers  to  bring  out  their  grain 
and  yield  a  sullen  assent  to  arbitrary  and  unjust  valuation*. 

In  times  of  plenty  the  forced  action  of  this  magistracy  created 
a  small  advance  of  price  in  Florence  above  the  country  markets 
and  attracted  produce ;  but  the  resulting  competition  produced 
sudden  fluctuations  which  injured  the  latter  while  the  capital 

*  FineBchi,  "  Dovizie  e  Carestie  di  Firenze.** 
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was  overstocked;  yet,  because  prices  fell,  the  citizens  were 
pleased,  the  Anuona  W6is  applauded,  and  the  agriculturist  ruined. 
"  Buy  my  grain  at  your  omn  j)rice,"  said  a  corn-merchant  to  an 
officer  of  abundance.  "  We  are  provided."  "  Let  me  export  itV 
''Nor  "  Wliat  then  am  I  to  do  with  it  /"  "  Throw  it  into  the 
Arno  and  feed  the  Jishes."  Such  was  the  burden  under  which 
Tuscan  husbandry  dragged  on  a  feeble  existence!  By  this 
permanent  competition  in  the  only  open  and  general  market, 
the  Annona  gave  law  to  the  producer,  whose  sole  alternative 
was  to  let  his  wheat  perish  or  accept  the  taxed  prices  of 
government.  The  small  country  propiietors  thus  saw  them- 
selves sacrificed  to  the  citizen,  and  a  painful  contrast  was  drawn 
between  rural  drudgery  and  the  pampered  insolence  of  Flo- 
rence, while  many  withdrew  the^r  capital  from  both  commerce 
and  agriculture  for  the  more  alluring  but  often  delusive  invest- 
ment of  the  funds.  To  all  this  was  superadded  divers  official 
fi-auds;  amongst  others  the  officers  of  abundance,  on  public 
pretexts,  forced  propiietors  to  sell  at  low  prices,  and  made  a 
secret  profit  by  sending  the  com  to  foreign  markets  for  them- 
selves ;  then  filling  the  public  granaries  with  inferior  grain 
they  pocketed  the  difference.  . 

The  severe  legal  enactments  connected  with  food,  had  their 
execution  been  possible,  would  have  reduced  supplies  to  the 
simple  amount  of  local  consumption,  such  as  that  of  vegetables 
and  other  perishable  commodities ;  wherefore  the  prohibition 
of  a  legitimate  and  beneficial  commerce  is  an  act  of  extreme 
ignorance  or  pure  tyranny  and  naturally  produces  antagonist 
movements;  in  other  words  a  system  of  illicit  trading,  which 
were  it  not  for  its  moral  effects  might  under  such  conditions  be 
fairly  deemed  of  a  salutary  nature,  though  generally  branded 
with  criminality.  As  to  the  crimes  that  accompany  it  and  other 
bad  sentiments,  their  sin  lies  nearer  to  those  who  create  such 
temptations  than  to  the  needy  smuggler  or  poacher  who  yields 
to  them.     In  democratic  states  where  the  people  have  really  a 
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voice  in  legislation  such  laws  will  scarcely  germinate  ;  in  less 
free,  and  especially  in  despotic  governments  where  they  have 
no  such  influence,  the  people  can  hardly  be  reproached  for 
infringing  rules  enacted  against  their  will  and  interest,  and 
about  which  they  were  never  consulted ;  nor  for  committing 
what  in  itself  is  really  neither  a  moral  nor  a  political  crime, 
but  a  simple  misdemeanor ;  and  if  not  actually  necessary  for 
existence  at  least  adds  considerably  to  that  general  happiness 
which  no  government  has  a  right  to  diminish  unnecessarily. 
The  rigour  of  Tuscan  laws  drilled  all  the  border  population  into 
a  band  of  bold  and  dexterous  smugglers,  who  collusively  with 
ill-paid  customhouse-officers,  drove  a  profitable  trade  almost 
unmolested,  and  when  the  moment  came  both  parties  joined  the 
common  cry  against  any  emancipation  of  internal  commerce  *. 
This  contraband  corn-trade  was  a  natural  remedy  the  result 
of  necessity,  and  preserved  Tuscan  agriculture  from  total  ruin 
until  Leopold  restored  it  to  health  :  a  comparatively  unshackled 
commerce  was  in  fact  maintained  by  continued  and  systematic 
evasions  of  every  frumentary  law ;  for  while  its  course  ran 
freely  towards  Florence  as  a  centre,  after  the  smugglers  were 
supplied,  the  facility  of  illicit  trading  on  the  frontier  main- 
tained a  broad  margin  of  tillage  round  the  state  which  served  to 
keep  agriculturists  alive  though  not  flourishing.  An  amount 
of  produce  was  raised  beyond  mere  home  consumption  but  with 
httle  or  no  gain  to  the  producer,  or  at  least  none  sufficiently 
steady  to  give  him  any  expectation  of  increasing  his  capital;  a 
bare  remuneration  of  expense  with  the  salvation  of  his  surplus 
com  was  all  that  he  could  reasonably  look  to,  because  very  low 
prices  alone  tempted  the  smuggler  to  buy  ;  and  this  uncertain 
market  consequently  held  the  farmer  in  a  state  of  timid  inde- 
cision. Many  contrabandists  became  rich,  but  more  landed 
gentry  were  ruined,  and  with  them  a  proportional  number  of 
agricultural  labourers,  who  from  the  nature  of  rural  ties  through - 

*  Paalini,  **  Delia  legitima  Lihertk  del  Commercio.'^ 
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out  all  Tuscany  except  the  Maremma,  were  too  closely  con- 
nected with  their  landlords.  At  present  the  soil  is  divided 
into  unequal  portions  called  Poderi,  each  occupied  by  a  single 
family  which  receives  half  the  gross  produce  in  exchange 
for  its  labour;  but  before  Leopold's  day  the  Mezzaiolo  or 
Contadino  supplied  manure,  seed,  and  agricultural  instru- 
ments in  addition,  and  therefore  lived  sparingly  and  painfully : 
at  present  half  of  these  being  found  by  the  landlord  his  tenant 
is  a  real  partner,  with  comforts  beyond  the  peasantry  of  many 
other  countries. 

Under  the  restrictive  system  the  mere  cost  of  cultivation 
was  often  unrepaid  and  a  fair  living  profit  seldom  gathered : 
but  though  the  Gontadini  were  thus  rigorously  bound  and 
their  gains  reduced  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  although 
they  felt  so  keenly  the  withering  blast  of  law,  it  yet  may  be 
conceived  how  much  greater  was  the  misery  they  suffered 
in  the  gradual  ruin  of  their  employers.  The  whole  mass  of 
peasantry  was  further  oppressed  by  the  forced  labour  of  a 
Corvee  called  the  Comandata  which  compelled  them  to  coii" 
struct  and  repair  every  road  and  drain  in  the  community; 
so  that  through  tyrannical  laws,  forced  labour,  and  the  pressure 
of  his  necessitous  landlord,  the  Tuscan  peasant  became  what  a 
cotemporary  writer  described  him :  **  A  half-starved^  hatf-naM 
wretch  gliding  Wee  an  evil  spirit  through  the  gay  and  vdlr 
dressed  crowds  of  the  metropolis,  untH  Leopold  emancipaUi 
him"  **  Then,"  says  the  same  author,  "  was  he  seen  with  an 
aspect  of  health  and  contentment  joining  the  holiday  amuse- 
ments in  comfortable  clothing,  not  unmingled  even  with  a 
certain  air  of  finery"*. 

The  terrible  game-laws,  those  hateful  remains  of  feudal 
tyranny,  were  another  source  of  wide-spread  evil,  more  even  than 
in  England;  because,  in  addition  to  the  feathered  tribes,  thej 
embraced  almost  every  species  of  wild  quadrupeds,  which  were 

*  Paulinif  Libertii  del  Commfircio^^oL  ii**,  p.  S54. 
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ntained  at  the  expense  of  starving  multitudes  by  a  code  of 
dj  and  rigorously  executed  laws.  A  vast  portion  of  Tuscany 
inclosed  by  the  prince  and  nobility  in  numerous  parks  or 
ting-grounds;  these  waved  green  and  luxuriant  like  an 
8  in  the  surrounding  desert  but  marked  their  influence  in 
L  iuid  sterile  characters  on  the  surrounding  country ;  even 
ire  a  distant  gleam  of  tillage  caught  the  eye  whole  droves 
nld  goats  and  other  destructive  animals  were  seen  de- 
ting  it  with  impunity.  Leopold  in  one  of  his  early  pro- 
ses startled  bj  the  appearance  of  such  desolation  round  a 
iriant  forest  suddenly  demanded  the  reason.  "  Yonder 
j,**  replied  the  owners,  *'  is  a  preserve  of  game,  and  we  sow 
>  teed  because  we  should  reap  no  fruit  in  consequence  of  the 
isehiefdone  by  the  wiM  animals  which  are  kept  there,"  This 
the  death-warrant  of  Tuscan  game-laws.  A  royal  edict  soon 
»red  which  gave  entire  freedom  to  hunt  in  all  the  "  Ban- 
"  or  privileged  preserves,  as  one  of  the  first  and  most 
issaiy  conditions  of  complete  agricultural  liberty,  and  whole 
sts  were  soon  lost  in  the  surrounding  verdure  * . 
btwithstanding  all  the  evils  of  absolute  sovereignty  there  is 
eihing  peculiarly  refreshing  and  rare  in  seeing  it  thus 
dsed  to  shield  an  injured  people  by  the  destruction  of  a 
licious  monopoly  of  mere  amusement ;  an  amusement  ah- 
stedly  innocent,  but  guilty  from  the  moment  it  interferes 
3r  morally  or  physically  with  public  welfare  by  impeding 
jstry  or  tempting  poverty  to  crime. 

1  very  abundant  years  the  export  of  com  was  occasionally 
ved,  but  accompanied  by  delay  and  difficulty,  first  in  ascer- 
iig  the  stock  on  hand,  then  in  the  tricks  negligence  and 
rastination  of  ofiicial  subalterns,  and  the  great  expense  of  a 
ice ;  besides  bribes  fees  and  perquisites,  those  indispensable 
)  in  the  chain  of  business  ere  it  reach  the  source  of  power,  all 
hich  generally  rendered  this  permission  of  no  real  benefit  to 

*  **Il  Oovemo  delta  Toscana,^  a  pamphlet  of  the  day. 
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any  but  the  illicit  trader.  In  many  communities  there  were  large 
and  fertile  tracts  of  common  land  called  **  Pint  CamwiaU  "  and 
"  Comwmnzi"  which  being  the  property  of  all  were  looked 
after  by  none ;  but  where  everybody  felled  wood  and  pastured 
cattle,  so  that  much  valuable  ground  lay  almost  useless  until 
Leopold  alienated  it  by  allotments  to  private  persons  under  a 
peculiar  tenure,  for  the  common  benefit  of  agriculture,  the 
people,  and  tiie  communities  themselves. 

This  misplaced  indulgence  to  the  capital  threw  the  natural- 
resources  of  Tuscany  into  depression  or  idleness,  and  from 
the  florid  but  narrow  belts  of  cultivation  which  fringed  the  me- 
tropolis and  frontier,  the  land  faded  gradually  into  barrenness, 
utterly  abandoned  to  the  wild  and  useless  beauties  of  neglected 
nature.  Hills,  once  the  nurseries  of  both  vine  and  olive  were 
encumbered  with  thickets  and  infested  by  wolves,  or  thrust 
forth  a  bare  and  stony  suiface  in  all  its  bleakness :  plains  once 
healthy  and  rich  in  every  production  of  industry  were  tainted 
with  rank  vegetation  and  the  poison  of  miasma;  and  even 
in  the  heart  of  agriculture  the  labourer  was  not  always  pro- 
tected from  its  influence.  As  the  rough  and  mountainous 
surface  of  Tuscany  required  more  than  common  outlay,  it  was 
abandoned  by  needy  proprietors,  all  sufiering  under  a  govern- 
ment whose  rule  was  essentially  opposed  to  agricultural  prospe- 
rity, and  being  ultimately  taken  possession  of  by  the  munici- 
palities soon  became  altogether  neglected.  Hence  the  highlands 
of  Tuscany  more  especially  those  of  Chianti  and  the  Casentino. 
nay  even  the  now  fruitful  eminences  round  Florence,  are 
described  as  presenting  a  scene  of  unmodified  desolation; 
suflicient  live  stock  was  not  reared  fof  tlie  annual  consumption 
of  that  city,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  from  abroad  by  a 
surplus  of  oil  and  wine  which  was  still  produced :  this  was 
wholesome  trade,  but  the  same  degree  on  the  ascending  and 
descending  scale  of  a  nation's  prosperity  is  of  very  different 
value.     The  plains  of  Pisa  and  Val-di-Nievole  declined  for 
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b^  of  industry  and  draining,  at  a  moment  too  when  new  and 
increaaing  charges  for  ill-managed  desiccation  scared  many  a 
man  from  the  culture  of  his  land,  of  which  even  the  richest 
portions  showed  strong  signs  of  discouragement.  The  Val-di- 
Chiana  although  influenced  by  two  rich  proprietors,  the  Prince 
and  the  knights  of  San  Stefano,  was  still  for  the  greater  part 
undrained,  and  offered  a  sickly  population  unequal  to  its  physi- 
cal necessities ;  but  the  duchy  of  Siena  was  that  which  most 
fait  the  contradictoiy  hand  of  the  Medici  with  all  the  evils  of 
an  ignorant  and  culpable  administration.  For  while  the  early 
princes  of  this  race  depressed  agriculture  by  their  monopolies, 
they  encouraged  it  by  example  and  extensive  works  ;  they  were 
the  only  great  corn-merchants ;  with  them  competition  if  per- 
mitted would  have  been  useless,  and  agriculture  consequently 
suffered.  But  thus  virtually  becoming  sole  proprietors  of  native 
produce  they  wished  for  its  increase,  and  though  blinded  by  the 
glitter  of  immediate  gain  to  the  true  means  of  accomplishment 
they  nevertheless  expended  much  of  these  profits  in  the  pro- 
motion of  agricultural  prosperity.  With  a  commendable  spirit 
they  drained  lands  in  almost  every  direction  and  restored 
some  of  the  richest  portions  of  Tuscany  to  health  and  tillage ; 
works  which  in  that  age  and  country  could  never  have  have 
been  accomplished  by  private  associations  under  a  govern- 
ment of  so  meddling  and  impoverishing  a  character  as  that  of 
the  Medici.  But  most  of  the  Seuese  misfortunes  especially 
those  of  the  Maremma  are  to  be  traced  to  Cosimo  the  First's 
mistaken  system  of  public  economy,  which  in  forcing  down  the 
price  of  grain  to  favour  Florence  caused,  says  Bandini,  "  a 
desolation  greater  than  that  which  followed  the  daily  descents 
of  the  Saracens  in  remote  ages  of  barbaric  fury  "  *. 

The  wooded  hills  and  fertile  plains  of  the  Tuscan  Ma- 
remma so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  work  extend  from 
its  southern  boundary  on  the  papal  confines,  and  beyond  the 

*  Discorso  Economlco  sopra  La  Mareninia,  p.  28. 
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ruins  of  Ansidonia,  the  ancient  Cossa,  to  those  of  the  more 
ancient  Populonia  on  the  north,  and  even  some  distance  beyond, 
towards  Pisa.  This  romantic  district  is  bomided  westward  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  traversed  in  various  directions  by  chains 
of  hills  many  of  them  rich  in  copper,  alum,  and  borax,  fruitful 
in  woods  and  pastures,  and  interesting  to  the  geologist  the  bota- 
nist, the  painter  and  the  antiquary.  That  portion  of  the  Senese 
territory  which  comes  immediately  under  our  notice  reaches 
from  the  ecclesiastical  frontier  to  the  principality  of  Piombino, 
now  an  integral  part  of  the  grand  duchy,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Grosseto  forms  a  vast  plain  half  surrounded  by 
hills  from  whose  summits  the  view  is  beautiful  grand  and 
interesting,  especially  from  Moscona  a  ruined  castle  of  the 
middle  ages  near  the  Etruscan  ruins  of  Eoselle.  About  five 
miles  to  the  south-west  lies  Grosseto  a  city  of  some  note  in  the 
early  local  history;  further  west  the  marsh  of  Castiglione 
spreads  broadly  to  the  sea,  of  which  it  once  was  an  inlet  and  is 
there  terminated  by  the  small  town  of  Castiglione  della 
Pescaia.  This  marsh  was  the  ancient  Prelian  Lake,  then 
healthy  and  fringed  with  Eoman  villas,  now  deadly,  matted 
with  reeds  and  shunned  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  To 
the  south  may  be  seen  the  wooded  picturesque  range  of  the 
Uccellina,  which  skirting  the  high  road  to  Orbitello  hides  the 
less  distant  port  of  Talamone  :  further  on,  the  fainter  outline  of 
Monte  Argentario  appears  with  its  havens  of  Port  Ercole  and 
San  Stefano,  both  attached  to  tlie  main  land  by  two  sandy  arms 
which  embrace  the  shallow  lake  of  Orbitello.  Beyond  this  a 
wide  expanse  of  sea  occupies  one  quarter  of  the  compass,  but 
from  Uie  bold  headland  of  Castiglione  begins  a  mountain  range 
whose  peaks  are  crowned  with  numerous  "  Rocche  "  or  small 
fortified  towns  of  the  olden-time,  growing  as  it  were  out  of 
the  gray  masses  of  stone  work :  amongst  these  Colonna,  Bu- 
riano,  Giuncarico,  and  Monte  Massa,  are  conspicuous.  The 
more  northern  eminences  of  Sasso  Forte,  Rocca  Tederigfai, 
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TomieUo,  Sasso  Fortino,  Eocca  Strada  and  others  are  of  a 
similar  character,  and  along  the  eastern  range  Sticciano,  Batig- 
nano,  and  Monte  Pescale  adorn  the  view,  but  screen  a  still  fairer 
yallej,  bounded  by  the  masses  of  Monte  Labro,  Santa  Fiore 
and  Badicofane.     This  second  plain,  full  of  towns  villas  and 
rich  cultivation,  is  watered  by  the  river  Ombrone,  which  after 
winding  gracefully   through,    and  sweeping  in    full  stream 
to  thQ  southward  of  Grosseto  is  finally  lost  in  the  sea.    Nothing 
can  be  more  rich  joyous  or  beautiful  than  this  prospect,  yet 
death  and  fever  everywhere  exist ;  few  spots  even  on  the  highest 
hills  escape  the  autumn  scourge   of  marsh  miasma,  and  a 
sickly  diminutive  race  show  the  most  melancholy  traces  of  its 
power.     This  province  was  reduced  to  obedience  in  the  early 
ages  of  Senese  republicanism,  when  with  sounder  policy  than 
Gosimo's  the  corn-trade  was  left  comparatively  free,  and  its 
markets  were  filled  with  purchasers :  the  result  was  a  rich 
and  flourishing  district  which  formed  the  strength  of  that 
repAblic  even  after  her  manufactures  had  declined;  but  under 
Florentine  dominion  the  same  bad  policy  which  made  every  other 
province  subservient  to  Florence  was  extended  to  Siena :  her 
superfluous  produce  was  destined  to  supply  that  metropolis  at 
a  fixed  price  and  all  other  exportation  prohibited.     Francis  I. 
allowed  of  some  besides  that  which  went  to  the  capital;  but  moved 
by  avarice  alone  he  doubled  the  duty  on  both,  which  instead  of 
increasing  only  diminished  his  revenue,  threw  much  land  out 
of  cultivation,  and  filled  the  country  with  alarm.     This  error 
did  not  escape  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand  I.  but  the  panic  of 
Florence,  which  always  saw  famine  in  any  change  of  the  com 
laws,  was  too  powerful  for  common  sense  and  justice,  and  things 
remained  as  they  were.     Ferdinand  nevertheless  attempted  to 
reduce  the  evil  by  a  half  measure  sanctioning  an  export  of 
balf  the  crops  at  the  same  exorbitant  duty ;  but  the  tax  alone 
absorbed  all  profit,  and  a  vexatious  inquisition  to  verify  the  exact 
moiety  completely  disheartened  the  cultivators ;  yel  X^adi  &tv^ 
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meagre  as  it  was,  even  this  seemed  too  bold  to  the  economists  of 
Florence,  and  was  almost  immediately  suspended  through  appre« 
hension  from  an  existing  scarcity.  It  was  renewed  ten  years 
after  and  declared  irrevocable  in  any  circumstances,  but  Floren- 
tine illiberality  and  popular  clamour  succeeded  in  reestablishing 
the  old  plan,  and  arbitrary  prices  for  Senese  industry.  The 
wiser  provisions  of  that  republic  being  thus  neglectod,  her  still  « 
spirited  citizens,  disdaining  to  toil  for  the  mere  aggrandizement 
of  Florence,  either  changed  their  arable  land  to  pasture  or  alto- 
gether abandoned  agriculture :  a  war  of  opinion  ensued  in 
which  Florentine  ignorance  and  injustice  went  hand  in  hand ; 
and  while  scornfully  repelling  every  accusation  of  indolence  and 
jealousy,  the  Senese  proved  that  even  exclusive  of  duty  they 
could  not  recover  the  mere  expense  of  tillage  at  the  Florentine 
market  price  '^,  They  moreover  insisted  on  the  folly  of  planting, 
colonizing,  and  making  other  fanciful  expeiiments  to  purify 
air  and  water  while  the  discordant  views  of  government  and 
landowners  prevented  any  useful  cooperation ;  and  adding  that 
even  the  healthy  plain  of  Florence  itself  would  soon  be  a 
sickly  wilderness  if  its  inhabitants  were  thus  exposed  to  constant 
and  inevitable  loss.  The  only  answer  was  a  contemptuous 
assertion  that  Siena  was  blind  to  its  real  interests,  stood  in  its 
own  way,  and  would  therefore  be  left  to  its  own  misfortunes. 
The  misfortunes  came,  but  not  through  any  errors  of  the  Senese : 
all  the  government  plans  failed  as  the  latter  had  predicted ;  mias- 
mata increased,  population  diminished,  families  withdrew  in 
numbers  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  the  Senese  territory 
gradually  sunk  into  almost  general  desolation.  In  the  year  1571 
the  population  of  that  duchy  was  estimated  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  souls,  and  the  com  sown  at  16,000  Moggia\.  j 
In  1640  the  inhabitants  had  diminished  a  fifteenth  and  the     • 

*  Bandini,  **  Discorso  Eronomico."  English  bushel.   In  1326  the  popnl*-  I 

t    The  Moggio  of  Tuscany  is  a  mea-  ktjon  of  Siena  alone  -was  estimated  st  i 

sure  of  twcnly-four  Staia,  and  the  35,127    families,  which   at   three  ts  | 

^aio  is    about   seven- tenths   of   on  each  would  give  105,361  soull !  i 
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seed  com  an  eighth  part ;  yet  in  the  interim  no  less  than  four 
towns  of  considerable  importance  had  been  added  to  the  pro- 
vince and  were  comprised  in  the  latter  census.  From  1 640  until 
the  advent  of  Leopold,  population  still  declined  although  the 
destruction  of  Castro  had  driven  most  of  its  citizens  to  Tus- 
cany; and  from  1668  until  1760  tillage  had  decreased  one 
fifiih  while  the  whole  decrement  of  surplus  grain  available  for 
trade  from  1578l  to  1762  was  nearly  a  half,  notwithstanding 
that  the  county  of  Santa  Fiore  was  in  the  meanwhile  annexed. 
Neither  was  this  compensated  by  pasture,  for  the  restrictions 
affected  cattle  also,  and  the  revenue  from  this  source  dwindled 
to  about  a  third  in  something  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  proprietor  was  not  even  master  of  his  own  land  or  allowed 
any  gain  from  the  pasturage ;  for  the  Maremma  system  of 
sowing  only  one  year  in  three  was  turned  to  the  sovereign's 
profit,  because  the  "  Erbatico  "  or  vegetation,  which  in  that 
climate  almost  instantly  follows  repose,  then  generally  taken 
by  government,  under  the  name  of  Terreni  di  Dogana  or 
custom-house  lands,  was  laid  open  to  cattle  from  any  state 
which  paid  the  "  Fido  "  or  duty  for  their  pasturage  *.  As  the 
fencing  of  these  lands  was  also  prohibited  they  were  exposed 
to  wild  herds  which  ruined  the  crops,  while  a  few  existing 
private  inclosures  remained  not  only  safe,  but  proving  by 
their  superior  condition  what  should  have  been  the  general 
system. 

A  strange  fatality  seemed  indeed  to  be  attached  to  tliis  once 
flourishing  district  which  in  abler  hands  had  produced  forty 
thousand  moggia  of  wheat  with  an  annual  revenue  of  ^200,000 
ducats.  Studded  with  towns,  amongst  which  Grosseto  alone 
once  had  a  population  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  per- 
sons, it  formed  the  nerve  of  Senese  power ;  but  being  subdued 
by  Florence  and  industry   shackled.  Nature  withdrew  more 

*    Of    seventeen    lire    a    thousand.     "  Ximenes,"  Ragionamcxilo  ^q^i^  \'3b 
Maremma,  R^.  i<*,  p.  73. 
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than  two-thirds  of  her  bountj :  its  towns  were  in  nuns,  mias- 
mata spread  over  it  darkly  like  a  funeral  pall,  and  the  once 
flourishing  Grosseto  dwindled  to  about  seven  hundred  sicklj 
inhabitants.  It  was  not  war  or  bad  air  alone  which  caused  thb 
havoc ;  the  latter  indeed  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  conse- 
qu^Qce  than  a  cause ;  but  the  sins  of  an  ignorant  and  Tidous 
government  (that  fertile  source  of  moral  evil)  which  poisoning 
all  its  resources  spread  desolation  misery  and  disease  where 
even  under  a  very  indifferent  though  somewhat  wiser  adminis- 
tiation,  plenty  and  comparative  health  had  previously  existed. 
A  new  era  approached,  and  in  places  where  under  the  old 
system  only  ninety  five  thousand  seven  himdred  and  twelve 
bushels  of  seed  grain  were  necessaxy,  in  four  years  after,  or 
about  the  year  1769,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  were  used  in  the 
lower  province  alone  in  consequence  of  an  open  trade  combined 
with  draining  and  other  physical  amendments. 

The  Val-cd-Nievole  received  permission  in  1599  to  export 
oil  on  payment  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  and  became  a  com- 
paratively flourishing  province ;  but  this  law  being  revoked  in 
1676  the  usual  consequences  followed  and  it  dragged  on  a  lan- 
guid existence  with  the  rest  until  1764,  the  misfortunes  of 
which  year  were  only  mitigated  by  the  following  harvest :  the 
rye  failed  in  1766  and  the  wheat  in  1767,  so  that  the  people  of 
Val-di-Nievole  not  only  suffered  firom  general  scarcity  but  by 
the  additional  scourge  of  fever  from  the  neglected  swamps 
of  Fucecchio,  which  gathering  force  and  malignity  by  starva- 
tion spread  over  more  healthy  parts  and  infected  all  the 
province  :  under  this  double  visitation  the  people  fell  in  multi- 
tudes. Even  when  the  internal  trade  was  opened  the  almo^ 
total  absence  of  roads  in  that  province  nearly  paralysed  its 
good  effects,  for  the  only  post  road  was  between  Lucca  and 
Pistoia,  and  that  full  of  difficulties ;  the  rest  were  mere  ditches 
impassable  for  eight  months  out  of  twelve :  between  Serravalle 
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and  Pistoia  bullocks  became  necessary  on  the  high  road,  and 
tfl  andent  oommonicationfi  yritk  the  Amo  were  stopped  by  the 
impracticability  of  aa  andent  iray  leading  to  the  navigable  cut 
of  Altop«Bcio.  The  whole  proyince  was  moreover  infested  with 
aimed  bands  of  robbers  k^  smugglers,  who  favoured  by  the 
vicimty  of  Lucca  asnd  numerous  sanctuaries  boldly  opposed  the 
cifltom-hoase  guards  m  (^n  combat ;  all  order,  all  security  had 
ceased ;  the  timid  and  the  peaceful  were  afraid  to  stir  from  the 
shditer  of  towns  and  villages ;  yet  for  all  dvil  siuts,  however 
trifling,  a  journey  to  Florence  became  necessary  as  the  only 
seat  of  jostioe,  and  numerous  families  dragged  out  a  wretched 
exiBteiice  in  mud  hovels  planted  amidst  swamps  and  pestilence, 
so  that  OBtt  wide  scene  of  crime  terrar  and  misery  overspread 
the  province.  Such  was  Val-di-Nievole  when  Leopold  assumed 
the  government* !  Over  the  rest  of  Tuscany  one  hundred  and 
ten  CB8tom>hoases  spread  like  plague-spots  to  which  a  farmed 
revenue  gave  deeper  malignity,  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  imder 
the  flattering  name  of  Abundance^  existed  tribunals  whose 
nature  and  action  tended  to  produce  the  very  evils  they  were 
created  to  prevent 

The  shores  of  Tuscany,  which  a  hundred  miles  will  scarcely 
measure,  are  washed  by  a  sea  abounding  in  produce;  yet  scarcely 
a  Tuscan  flsher  at  that  time  appeared,  and  the  markets  were 
entirely  supplied  by  foreign  industry.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leghorn  and  along  the  coast  are  many  spots  that  would  have 
nourished  a  race  of  fishermen,  but  they  were  then  sealed  up 
by  exclusive  privileges  and  private  monopoly :  the  price  of  salt 
too  v^as  excessive,  the  rigour  of  salt-laws  extreme,  jealous,  and 
difficult  to  avoid,  for  a  secret  method  of  colouring  it  seems  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Medici  as  the  signet  of  royal  oppression 
and  monopoly.     The  result  of  all  this  was  an  almost  total 

*  Letter  from  P.  Ondini  to  Signore    in  possession  of  the  Marquis  Gino  Cap- 
R.  B.  Bartoli  di  Pescia,  on  the  works    poni,  to  whose  kindnei^s  \  vca  m^^\.^^ 
of  Leop<^d  in  YaJdhueroie,  moDuscript    for  its  perusal. 
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abandonment  of  the  salt-fish  and  flesh  trades,  an  impediment 
to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  a  great  discouragement  to  the 
fishing  trade,  besides  all  its  concomitant  evils. 

Gambling  with  cards  and  dice  was  forbidden  in  Tuscany,  jet 
the  lottery  was  introduced  and  retained,  even  by  Leopold,  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  to  avoid  as  was  averred,  miich  greater  wick- 
edness :  but  there  is  no  defending  this ;  for  a  more  destructive 
and  alluring  corrupter  of  the  morals,  industry,  and  provident 
habits  of  the  Tuscan  peasantry  can  scarcely  be  found. '.  Sednced 
by  expectations  of  great  gain  at  a  very  small  risk,  every  Crazia 
that  can  be  saved  is  recklessly  plunged  into  this  vortex,. which 
unhappily  even  now  continues,  and  thus  under  the  sanction  of 
government,  a  most  impolitic  and  pernicious  action  is  mam- 
tained  on  the  national  virtues. 

The  worst  measure  of  Francis  II.  was  granting  a  lease  of  the 
revenues,  which  like  the  Gorgon's  head  hurt  all  but  him  that  held 
it :  the  company  who  farmed  them  had  unlimited  authority  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  any  officer  connected  mth  ite  afiBrirs;  such 
acts  being  registered  as  matters  of  course  in  the  Grand-ducal 
Chamber :  but  the  Tuscan  custom-houses,  besides  the  levy  of 
duties,  had  to  guard  against  the  admission  and  extraction' of 
prohibited  goods,  and  were  therefore  not  constituted  with  re- 
ference to  a  system  in  which  the  farmers-general  were  supposed 
secretly  to  relax  such  prohibitions,  and  so  roll  in  a  private 
revenue  beyond  their  contract  and  unknown  to  government. 
"  To  believe  the  contrary,"  exclaims  Francesco  Gianni,  "  would 
"  be  folly :  a  farmer-general  allows  nothing  to  take  precedence 
"  of  his  own  interest;  but  if  he  should  be  a  hero  of  his  class  this 
'*  w  sometimes  sacrificed — when  he  can  no  longer  help  it"*. 

*  **  Pensieri  del  Osservatore  Bcono-  opinions,  and  almost  the  only  person 

mico  Toscofio,  M8.  by  F.  Oianni,  amongst  all  his  ministers  who  zealously 

1760,^^  in  Marchese  Gino  Capponi's  supported  Leopold  after  the  death  of 

possession.     This  senator  was  coun-  Neri  and   Rucellai.     Tavemi,  Ciani, 

seDor  of  state^  a  man  of  ability  and  Salsetti,  and  all  the  rest  appear  to 

broad  views,  somewhat  vain  perhaps,  b&^e  \>eeTi  eiUxet  timid  or  false. 

but     extremely    liberal    in    political 
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'  The  office  of  canals  and  riyers  at  Pisa  oppressed  an  extensiye 
distxict  by  its  costly  and  arbitrary  action  without  any  equivalent 
advantage  and  even  idthout  deigning  to  consult  the  owners  of 
that  property  intrusted  to  its  care :  loans  were  made,  drains 
and  other  works  commenced,  expense  incurred,  accounts  con- 
cealed, or  only  shown  hy  especial  favour  after  many  vexatious 
formalities ;  and  when  all  was  finished  a  tax  equal  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  accumulated  interest  of  the  whole  debt  was  levied  on 
the  astounded  proprietors,  most  of  which  was  eaten  up  by 
official  harpies.  The  &rmers-general  amongst  other  things 
rented  the  Magona  or  royal  iron-foundries,  and  with  them 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  cutting  wood  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  works :  but  when  any  patch  of  ground  was  thus  cleared 
they  abused  this  power  by  unjustly  raising  a  rent  from  the  pas- 
ture which  really  belonged  to  private  owners.  They  were 
moreover  the  arbitrary  appraisers  of  all  woods  and  forests  within 
their  circle,  and  despotically  ruled  the  whole  trade  of  charcoal 
and  other  fuel  with  Genoa  in  which  Tuscany  once  rivalled  Cor- 
sica but  was  beaten  by  the  superior  or  less  restricted  energy  of 
the  latter.  In  the  Casentino  *  and  Tuscan  Romagna  the  de- 
crease of  cattle  was  rapid,  and  the  rents  of  licensed  slaughter- 
houses, tobacco-stores  and  small  country  inns  in  a  corresponding 
state  of  decay,  although  the  wretched  people  still  inaintained  a 
sort  of  desperate  competition  for  them  with  the  vain  hope  of 
succeeding  better  than  their  bankrupt  predecessors.  In  the 
low  Maremma  districts  one  great  necessity  was  wine,  and  about 
Campiglia,  some  ten  miles  north  of  Piombino,  considerable  energy 

*  This  beaatifiil  and  romantic  province  is  well  described  by  Dante  in  the 
Inferno,  cap.  xxx. 

"  Li  ruscelletti  che  de'  verdi  colli 
Del  Casentin  discendon  giuso  in  Amo 
Faceudo  i  lor  canali  freddi  e  molli.^^ 

The  rivulets  that  frpm  the  verdant  hills 
Of  Casentin  descend  to  Amo^s  wave 
Softening  and  freshening  all  the  banks  belween. 
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bad  been  exbibited  in  tbe  plantiiig  of  yineyards ;  an  expenaiye 
tedious  operation  requiring  a  long  time  for  anj  adequate  letum; 
but  tbeir  enterprise  waa  instantlj  diecked  to  &yo«r  thepiivaie 
views  of  a  royal  tenant  who  claimed  the  ri^t  of  paatmixig  catda 
on  others*  property  at  his  own  price  and  actually  procured  an 
edict  in  1760  to  prohibit  cultivation !  Thus  was  the  welfeuee  of 
a  whole  town  and  its  district  sacrificed  by  the  simple  mandate 
of  an  absent  despot  and  his  rapacious  ministers.*  I  The  seventy 
and  evil  effects  of  Tuscan  game-laws  have  already  been  noticed 
as  more  immediately  affecting  the  neighbourhood  of  prohi- 
bited places ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  country  were,  the  htrnmi 
or  sportsmen's  nets  allowed  to  be  sqpread,  even  for  bbnUiiids 
thrushes  or  birds  of  passage :  every  cultivator  was  also  forced 
under  severe  and  rigidly  exacted  penalties  to  make  a  return  of 
the  precise  amount  and  nature  of  his  harvest  irith  the  nmnbtf 
of  mouths  to  f^d,  in  order  that  the  ''  Annona"  might  fenn  an 
estimate  of  the  general  resources  for  each  year.  These  reportSi 
called  ''Dmunsde"  '*Notifiche"  "B*wM"  and  '^PortoH;' 
might  have  proved  valuable  as  statistics  had  not  tJliey  been 
generally  made  up  for  the  occasion,  either  to  suit  momeatajry 
interests  or  avoid  fine  by  an  empty  formalitf :  but  their  ibreed 
execution  was  accompanied  by  minute  vexations  and  odious 
provisions ;  by  secret  information,  £Edse  testimoi^,  and  heavy 
punishment  In  1570  two  golden  crowns  were  lefvied  ht  eveiy 
sack  of  wheat  not  thus  reported  within  fifteen  days,  besides  iot- 
foiling  the  grain  itself;  and  in  1643  witnesses  were  requixed 
to  vouch  for  the  amount  of  com  raised  by  each  individual.  But 
all  such  means  fEuled  and  the  quantity  was  never  accurately 
verified ;  wherefore  after  an  attempt  by  the  Regency  to  enforce 
this  law  it  was  finally  abolished  by  Leopold  f. 
Connected  with  it  was  the  duty  on  wheat-exportation-licenses  j 

♦  F.  Gianni,  "  Pensieri."  about  two  and  a  half  to  fifteen  Xtrc, 

t  Fabbroni,  **  dei  Provedamenti  An-  the  Moggio  of   twenty-four    iSfano. 

nonari/*  p.  61.  The  Lira  varied  in  value,  and  it  now 

^  These  licenaea  were  increased  from  about  ei^ht^euce  Engliah. 
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whieh  waa  increased  8ix-fi)ld  by  the  Medici  with  all  its  official 
vazatioiia ;  but  the  severity  of  their  prohibitiTe  laws  on  such 
snl^jects  proves  of  how  little  value  was  humasi  life  in  the 
eyes  of  thai  re&tied  and  lauded  family,  the  arbiters  of  Euro- 
p(|Ui  taste  a^d  lords  of  Italian  Athena  1  Nor  did  the  rougher 
outside  of  Grermaa  royalty  soften  these  asperities  until  common 
sense  and  benefioeiiiee  were  happily  united  m  one  of  its  worthiest 
ehUdren.  The  first  of  these  laws  appeared  in  1547  under 
Gosune  I.  In  15&6  dealers  in  Uie  meal  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
inoluding  Uutt  of  chestnuts,  were  officially  denoianced  as  '*  Blood- 
m^cet^  of  ih$  Poor  "  axid  forbidden  to  exeicue  their  calling 
Hnder  9evere>  p^ialtiea  because  it  teodied  to  raise  the  price 
g|  bread  \  In  1563  the  penaltiea  were  renewed  and  the 
{oaotice  ag^  designated  as  knavish ;  but  no  risk,  na  legis- 
UUaoiL  coold  prevent  what  was  a  general  necessity,  so  licenses 
were  yesevted  ta  A  suocessioa  of  other  laws,  each  harsher 
than  its  predecessor^  followed  that  of  1547,  until  the  penal-' 
tiea  in  1570  were  successively*  banishment  to  Porto  Fer- 
ndo,  the  galleys,  and  death !  Even  these  were  ine^^tual  r 
human  interest  and  human  want  braved  every  terror  and 
danger  which  tyranny  could  oppose  to  them.  At  last  xmder  the 
Priest-Duke  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  best  of  his  race,  every 
perscm  who  exported  or  attempted  to  export  by  sea,  or  who 
knowingly  sold  has  com  to  exporters,  or  to  them  that  he 
knew  wished  to  export,  incurred  the  pains  of  death  and  con- 
fiscation of  property,,  and  mi^t  not  only  be  murdered  with 
impunity,  but  the  murderer  became  entitled  to  a  recompense 
equal  to  that  granted  for  robbers  and  outlaws  of  the  worst 
description !  To  execute  these,  and  other  laws  of  a  similar 
spirit,  a  crowd  of  ruthless  myrmidons,  on  foot  and  horseback, 
were  maintained  at  a  great  espenae  under  the  names  of  SUrri 
of  the  town  and  country :  Ottcrrds  of  the  Customs;  Guards 
of  the  McLffoncu ;  of  the  Chace  and  Fisheries ;  Bangers  of 
Woods  and  Forests ;  runners  under  the  names  oi  Mem  «sA 
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CavaUarif  belonging  to  every  civil  court  in  the  duchy.  Besides 
these  there  were  Searchers  of  the  Mint;  Collectors  for  all 
the  civil  courts  of  Florence  ;  the  Bailiffs  of  the  Ghrascia 
and  the  Arts ;  private  guards  maintained  by  many  individuals 
for  self-protection, .  and  a  multitude  of  others ;  altogether 
composing  such  a  mass  of  legal  robbers,  vexation,  and  ini- 
quity, that  the  wonder  is  why  there  was  not  a  general  relapse 
into  primitive  barbarism,  or  a  terrible  outbreak  against  the 
tyrants !  But  the  popular  spirit  was  broken  by  oppression,  by 
continual  exposure  to  such  visitations,  and  by  the  extortion 
that  these  minions  exercised  with  impunity,  and  ever  on  the 
most  unfortunate  :  trampling  down  justice,  or  selling  it  at  the 
price  of  injustice,  each  in  his  little  miserable  but  oppressive 
circle  levied  contributions  on  those  who  were  about  to  trans- 
gress or  had  already  done  so ;  or  else  with  a  more  wicked  spirit 
wrench/ed  them  from  the  guiltless  by  a  threatening  of  &lse 
accusations,  and  adopting  all  these  odious  means  with  which 
official  villany  works  so  dexterously,  to  entrap  the  ignorant  and 
innocent  *. 

Such  examples  of  aberration  in  the  human  spirit  when 
absorbed  by  the  ardent  wish  of  accomplishing  a  desired  end, 
but  leaving  its  nature,  direction,  and  moral  effect  tmheeded, 
would  tempt  us  with  the  Manicheans  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  an  evil  principle,  did  not  the  self-evident  fjAculty  of  choice  in 
the  creature  recall  oiir  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  free 
government  of  the  Creator !  But  while  bad  laws  exist  the  dis- 
honest and  dishonoured  will  be  their  executors,  and  oppression 
and  misery  be  their  consequence.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  under  such  a  government  Florence  in  1647  should  have 
numbered  eleven  thousand  beggars ;  or  that  in  1767  the  dis- 
trict of  Lari  reckoned  six  per  cent,  of  its  population  to  be  men- 
dicants :  it  is  true  that  these  were  unusually  suffering  periods, 
and  Lari  was  one  of  the  poorest  departments  in  Tuscemy ;  but 

*  Gianni,  Pensieri  dell*  OweTvaXoie'EAaiiotiAfi.o^M.^^ 
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misrule  was  rife,  and  any  govemment  must  be  culpable  even 
in  permitting,  much  more  in  causing  such  waves  of  misery  to 
roll  over  a  people  intrusted  to  its  care. 

At  Leopold's  accession  the  daily  wages  of  a  common  labourer 
were  ten  Crazie  or  five-sixths  of  a  lira,  and  emplo3rment 
rare ;  but  soon  after  his  incipient  measures  of  reform  they 
reached  a  whole  lira  and  there  was  full  employment :  as  the 
price  of  food  had  however  also  for  the  moment  increased,  the 
poor  were  considered  by  almost  all  but  themselves  to  be  in 
greater  need  than  before.  In  some  of  these  unhappy  times  if  a 
baker  of  greater  honesty  or  industry  ventured  to  make  better 
bread  than  his  neighbours  he  was  immediately  persecuted  by 
the  rest,  for  they  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  suit  the  quality 
to  its  legal  price,  and  this  only  allowed  them  a  profit  of  about 
fouipence  on  every  fifty-seven  pounds.  By  an  edict  of  1573  the 
public  was  obliged  to  purchase  grain  that  had  been  two  years 
and  a  half  in  the  govemment  stores  and  which  could  be  kept  no 
longer  :  on  this  was  charged  all  the  expenses  of  clerks,  store- 
keepers, and  contingencies,  so  that  the  cost  sometimes  ran  up 
to  sixteen  lire  and  a  half  for  each  sack,  or  nearly  one-fifth  above 
the  market  price ;  the  professed  object  of  this  office  of  abundance 
being  cheap  bread ! 

A  law  of  1697,  enforcing  a  series  of  preceding  laws  of  the 
like  nature,  forbade  any  baker  to  buy  more  than  a  month's  con- 
sumption of  grain,  and  restricted  all  private  families  to  one 
year's  provision  of  food :  the  Statute  Fiorentino  already  men- 
tioned partook  of  this  spirit  in  its  frumentary  enactments,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  its  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  com  for  • 
the  purpose  of  resale;  but  when  the  inefficacy  of  laws  and 
penalties  against  human  wants  had  been  proved,  it  was  finally 
modified  by  the  Medici,  who  granted  retail  licenses  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Armed  with  such  protection  retailers  soon 
became  monopolists;  unlicensed : competition  sprang  up,  first 
secretly,  then  openly ;  goyemment  was  urged  to  ^fiotftct  \ft%i2iJL 
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vested  interests ;  it  issued  la^vs  &r  the  regulation  of  prices ; 
these  £uled,  rigour  fidled,  and  human  iMmts  triumphed  i  Two 
kinds  of  markets  had  long  heen  established  in  Florence  ^th 
equal  foUj ;  one  for  general  trade  and  ocHirTenience ;  in  which 
however  certain  convents  and  individuals  had  the  right  of  pre- 
emption before  the  great  bell  rang  for  pubHo  admittance ;  the 
other  at  a  taxed  and  nmch  lower  price  for  workmen.  Cellan 
were  opened  in  1649  where  the  poorof  the  wool  and  silk  trades 
were  enabled  to  buy  provisions  at  a  third  less  than  the  market 
price,  because  in  suffering  all  the  misery  of  daolining  manufac- 
tures  ihej  had  become  a  source  of  fear  and  anxiety  to  govwn- 
ment.  The  loss  was  at  first  borne  by  the  trade  coxpcmitions^ 
but  fell  afterwards  on  the  consumer  of  their  goods  in  the  shi^ 
oisoi  increased  price,  and  then  by  a  smaller  demand  redacted  en 
the  workmen  through  the  manufacturers  themselvea,  who  by 
diminished  wages  or  employment  soon  reduced  the  artisan  to 
the  same  or  perhaps  a.  worse  condition  than  before ;  and  all 
independent  of  the  general  check  given  through  the  whole 
line  of  trade  by  this  operatbn,  with  its  many  collateral  evils. 
The  governments  of  that  age  must  have  known  that  the  capital 
of  a  nation  increases  with  increasing  prodnctixm,  that  a  wider 
range  is  thus  given  to  commerce,  that  profits  are  angmented, 
a  more  rapid  circulation  imparted  to  public  wealth,  and  the 
means  of  livelihood  and  popuktbn  widely  disseminated;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware,  that  from  the  effiaot  of 
taxation  however  light,  or  from  any  other  cause*  if  the  dwin 
of  commerce  receive  a  shock,  it  is  felt  througk  every  link*  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  momentary  check  given  to  tJie  leading 
rank  of  a  military  column,  affects  every  following  soldier  to 
the  furthest  rear,  i^iich  ia.  long  in  recovering  its  primitive 
order  and  forward  movement 

The  Grascia  waa  but  little  leas  mischievous  than  its  sisiar 
office  and  quite  as  despotic:  it  compelled  every  Cbntadino 
ffithin  three  miles  of  Florence  to  fatten  a  beaat  of  its  own 
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importation,  of  which  half  the  profit  w^t  to  the  kndkid,  the 
other  moiety  being  shared  by  the  two  rentfmwTig  parites ;  ooor 
tinaal  disputes  natorally  oecurred  about  the  first  and  the  hat 
valuation  of  this  animal^  but  the  contest  was  unequal ;  the 
first  priee  was  always  too  high,  the  last  too  bw  for  the  peasant ; 
yet  there  was  no  appeal,  because  the  Grasoia  like  the  Abbon- 
donza  was  the  vender,  appraiser,  purchaser  and  final  judge  in 
its  own  cause.  One-third  of  the  landed  proprietors,  owning 
as  was  supposed  fiill  that  proportion  of  the  soil,  were  indi- 
gent, extravagant,  or  n^g^ent  gBntleaien,  living  principally 
in  Florence,  soaroely  known  or  seen  but  always  robbed  by 
their  tenantry,  whom  in  return  they  squeezed  unmeceifolly 
to  supply  their  own  extravagance ;  so  that  between  oppres- 
sion and  robbery  both  became  nueerable  and  the  soil  was 
neglected  *. 

Anothor  piece  of  financial  ii^justice  in^jured  a  numerous  class 
of  pablic  creditors  who  mainly  depended  on  the  funds  for 
subsistence:  the  Dedma  office  waa  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
its  revenue  and  paying  it  over  by  a  single  movement  to  the 
Monte  Comune  in  order  to  meet  the  dividends  on  the  national 
debt,  which  fell  due  at  the  same  time :  these  were  issued  in 
small  money,  with  which  many  desired  to  pay  their  taxes  at 
the  former  office,  but  the  treasurer  invariably  refused  to  receive 
payments  in  the  same  coin  which  the  national-debt-office  had 
just  compelled  its  creditors  to  accept  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  dividends ! 

The  heavy  duty  called  SifftUo  levied  on  all  sales  of  meat, 
although  in  itself  extremely  vexatious  became  more  so  on  the 
£anmng  of  the  revenues :  the  penalty  of  killing  a  sheep  without 
due  notice,  although;  it  were  the  culprit's,  own  property,  was 
three  crowns ;  and  no  quantity  either  of  firesh  or  salt  meat  above 
five  pounds  weight  could  be  legally  carried  away  from  any  shop 
without  a  permit,  under  a  fine  of  ten  crowns.    This  was  not 

*  n  Govemo  delh  Toscana.    Pamphlet  of  the  do^. 
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only  enforced  but  increased  by  Leopold  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign ;  but  he  did  not  long  remain  blind  to  its  evils,  and  though 
tardily^  at  last  removed  it  along  with  oth^r  grievances :  amongst 
these  was  a  prohibition  against  purchasing  oats  for  horses  at 
certain  seasons,  under  the  notion  of  lowering  the  price  of  oat- 
meal for  men;  besides  another  to  Florentine  corn-dealers  against 
buying  their  grain  in  or  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  capital ; 
for  what  reason  does  not  so  clearly  appear. 

Epidemical  diseases  proceeding  equally  from  the  fiEulure  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  food  thinned  the  population,  at  every 
visitation  of  scarcity,  for  in  country  places  there  were  often  no 
means  of  avoiding  the  use  of  damaged  com :  there  might  for 
instance  be  only  one  baker  for  a  whole  neighbourhood,  and  he  be 
compelled  to  take  bad  grain  alone  from  the  office  of  abundance : 
one  butcher  too  distributed  his  meat,  no  matter  in  what  condition, 
to  a  wretched  people  who  had  no  resource  and  could  employ  no 
other  purveyor  without  incurring  a  heavy  penalty  for  violating 
his  privilege.  Thus  two  monopolists,  themselves  the  victims 
of  vexatious  oppression,  had  the  power  of  disseminating  a  sick* 
ness,  that  in  the  famine  of  1766  carried  o£f  thirteen  hundred 
souls  out  of  a  population  of  eight  thousand  six  hundred  in 
Arezzo  alone.  The  cultivation  of  olives,  which  under  the  Me- 
dici had  produced  a  surplus  sufficient  for  exportation,  was  almost 
abandoned  before  Leopold's  accession,  in  consequence  of  govern- 
ment's restrictions,  for  in  many  places  its  profits  were  reduced 
to  one  per  cent.  The  com  too,  bought  up  by  landlords  at 
its  lowest  price  after  harvest,  was  in  the  next  winter  supplied 
to  the  peasantry  on  tmst  at  the  highest  money  value  of  that 
season ;  for  which  money  value  they  demanded  repayment  in 
kind  at  the  cheapest  period  of  the  following  summer.  The  loss 
thus  incurred  by  the  peasantry  often  amounted  to  four  Pauls 
and  a  half  on  each  sack  while  the  average  of  wages  was  one 
Paul  a  day;  wherefore  no  less  than  four  days  and  a  half's 
labour  were  required  to  pay  the  difference  in  money  value 
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alone  on  every  sack  of  com  * !  This  cieased  altogether  and  prices 
became  more  equal  throughout  the  year  after  Leopold  opened  the 
corn-trade;  but  until  then  the  whole  land  trembled  under  a  bur- 
den of  taxes,  the  ruin  of  families,  the  drain  of  specie,  public  and 
private  debt,  famines,  sickness,  and  a  frightful  mortality :  the 
labourer,  pressed  by  exactions,  public  works,  and  private  vexa- 
tions; the  state's  bondsman,  the  landlord's  slave,  the  bruised 
and  broken  victim  of  all  misrule ;  was  often  driven  to  despera- 
tion :  reckless  of  consequences,  whole  families,  nay,  even  whole 
villages  left  their  miserable  abodes  to  wander  through  the  world 
seeking  that  protection  amongst  strangers  which  was  denied 
them  in  their  native  country ;  many  destrbpng  their  dwellings 
ere  they  fled,  from  mere  hatred  to  their  reckless  landlords.  In 
this  manner  were  the  Tuscan  peasantry. hourly  wasting;  mar- 
riages ceased  firom  want  of  food,  shelter,  and  general  inability 
to  provide  for  a  family ;  a  wide  spreadihg  demoralization  suc- 
ceeded, and  all  the  land  drooped  and  sickened  under  the  wither- 
ing influence  of  an  ignorant  and  relentless  government f. 

This  faint  and  imperfect  sketch  of  Tuscan  wretchedness  under 
Medician  rule  may  perhaps  give  some  notion  of  the  public 
difficulties  and  confusion  which  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria  had  to 
combat  and  overcome  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  a  heavy  debt, 
an  empty  treasury,  and  in  direct  hostility  to  the  court  of  Eome. 
It  was  an  arduous  task :  we  shall  see  how  he  acquitted  himself. 

*  Commerzio  Attivo  Toscano,  pp.  74  and  139.  f  Ibid.,  p.  228. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  A.D.  1765  TO  ▲.IX  176«. 

-— • 

PETER  LEOPOLD  THE  FIRST, 

G&AND  DUKS  OF  TUSCANY. 

0»  the  thirteenth  of  September  1765  Peter  Leopold  I.  the 
young  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  ^th  his  -wife  Mam  Lodsa 
of  Spain  entered  the  capital  amidst  general  acdama- 
tion  and  reestablished  an  independent  government  at 
Florence.  The  new  soTereign's  extreme  youth  justified  his 
being  at  first  made  subject  to  the  prime  nunister  Marshal 
Botta,  and  Count  Thum  captain  of  the  guard ;  but  indepen- 
dent of  this,  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  was  not  the  woman 
hastily  to  relinquish  her  hold  of  such  a  province  as  Tuscany. 
The  Grand  Duke*s  first  acts  were  an  amnesty  for  all  but  capital 
offences,  with  a  donation  of  food  and  money  to  the  most  indi- 
gent metropolitan  families  :  he  then  set  himself  to  study  the 
divers  forms  of  Tuscan  government,  made  a  progress  through 
the  state,  ordered  two  frigates  to  be  constructed  at  Leghorn, 
and  afterwards  issued  a  code  of  naval  instructions  with  the 
view  of  still  employing  the  knights  of  San  Stefano  in  his 
naval  service. 

The  first  moments  of  Leopold's  reign  were  full  of  difficulty 

and  distress,  but  his  strong  mind  and  sense  of  royal  duty  were 

immediately  manifested  by  the  prompt  determined  manner  in 

which  he  applied  himself  to  overcome  public  misery  and  abuses, 

Ha  well  08  the  liberal  and  philoaophic  ^riuci^les  by  which  he 
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acted,  eren  against  the  Imib  and  projudice  of  a  long  oppressed, 
desponding,  and  not  generallj  enlightened  nation. 

It  vnoxM  appear  that  this  joutMol  sovereign,  almost  as  soon 
as  he  had  informed  himself  of  the  real  condition  and  general 
admimstration  of  Tuscany,  began  to  conceit e  the  plan  of  a  liberal 
constitution,  bj  the  prc^posed  subjection  of  monarchical  power 
to  pablic  opinion,  as  expressed  by  freely  chosen  representatives. 
It  was  a  glorious  dioice ;  a  new  a^d  rugged  path  which  it 
had  been  g^oerally  the  object  rather  than  the  interest  of  princes 
to  surround  with  clouds,  fears,  and  mystery!  His  incipient 
acts  were  however  more  substantially  and  practically  directed 
to  alleviate  actual  misery  and  lighten  the  most  galling  burdens 
of  existing  law;  to  study  the  diaractertyf  a  nation  for  whom  he 
was  about  to  legislate;  to  examine  the  physical  features  and 
resources  of  Tuscany,  .and  consider  the  regulations  best  suited 
to  its  people,  not  only  as  correctives  of  moral  vice  but  prepara* 
tions  for  more  liberal  government.  He  had  but  a  small  field 
to  onltivate,  a  country  no  longer  maintaining  its  ancient  place 
in  the  European  republic,  yet  one  that  he  hoped  to  rule  in 
peace;  and  containing  mthin  itself  a  latent  mass  of  intellectual 
and  physical  treasure  which  he  thought  might  ultimately  reward 
his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  happiness.  He 
was  deceived :  the  nation  had  little  character ;  two  centuries 
and  a  half  of  oppression  had  made  it  an  inert  but  suffering 
mass  at  a  moment  when  the  young  monarch's  aspiration  was 
to  elevate  it  to  something  good  and  dignified.  He  found  the 
people  prejudiced,  ignorant,  and  languid  from  decay;  unfitted  for 
patriotic  feeling,  or  immediate  liberty ;  unprepared  to  believe 
their  real  interests  identical  with  those  of  the  prince ;  and  un- 
able to  comprehend  how  public  good  might  be  compatible  with 
individual  prosperity  if  they  only  united  to  promote  it.  In  such 
a  state  the  Tuscans  could  scarcely  be  expected  at  once  to 
appreciate  or  even  comprehend  the  broad  views  and  prompt 
execution  of  a  mind  like  Leopold's ;  their  traditions  e&xica^io^ 
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and  habits,  had  all  warned  them  to  shim  too  close  an  acquaint- 
ance with  despotic  government  and  its  dangerous  secrets. 

It  became  requisite  first  to  arouse  them  to  some  comprehen- 
sion of  their  own  interest,  and  afterwards  direct  their  attisntion 
to  the  more  distant  and  less  prominent  objects  of  public 
advantage :  but  where  disunion  and  negligence  werie  almost 
inherent  in  the  nation's  character  and  certainly  fixed  in  its 
habits ;  where  the  Florentines,  as  history  shows,  were  especially 
prone  to  suspicion  and  dispute,  and  dead  to  the  sagacious  and 
prudent  employntent  of  those  combinations  by  which  'private 
and  public  benefit  are  identified,  such  a  task  required  time, 
patience,  and  long  previous  cultivation ;  a  steady  conduct  in  the 
prince,  with  the  sincere  cooperation  of  his  ministers.  In  Neri, 
Eicci,  Gianni  and  Eucellai,  Leopold  found  the  most  able  and 
zealous  coadjutors,  but  beyond  their  circl^e  there  was  little  con- 
genial feeling  or  sense  of  public  good ;  nay,  if  common  accounts 
can  be  trusted,  a  secret  determination  existed  to  undermine  their 
master's  edifice  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  throne*  in- 
vulnerable, as  he  intended  it,  to  ministerial  intrigue  and  sinister 
influence ;  and  Leopold  himself  was  often  led  astray  by  their 
machinations. 

With  this  bright  point  as  a  guide  did  the  new  sovereign 
commence  his  reign,  and  to  this  every  measure  tended ;  but 
the  difficulties  of  conquering  inveterate  abuse,  of  eradicating  old 
prejudice,  of  silencing  self-interested  clamour,  of  encouraging 
timid  minds,  removing  accumulated  ignorance,  and  finally  over- 
coming the  efiects  of  long  misrule;  all  these  he  reserved  for 
the  arm  of  despotic  power,  knowing  how  hopeless  the  task  of 
attempting  to  condense  the  inevitable  caprices  of  new  fledged 
liberty  into  solid  measures  of  universal  good.  But  the  road  once 
open  and  the  machine  in  progress,  he  then  thought  that  it  would 
be  more  easily  reduced  to  perfection  by  the  united  exertions  of 
a  nation  which  then,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  become  a  compe- 
tent  judge  of'its  general  usefulness  and  particular  imperfections. 
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He  proposed  to  gather  his  laurels  from  the  cottage  walls  and 
waving  fields  of  an  independent  people,  not  like  other  monaichs 
from  the  vegetation  of  the  soldier's  grave. 

In  1763  and  1764,  two  severe  scarcities  afiBicted  Tuscany, 
but  were  met  by  all  the  power  of  government  both  in  regula- 
tions and  purchases ;  the  latter  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
1,000,000  of  crowns !  Perquisition  was  made  at  every  store  and 
granary,  vigilance  became  active  over  the  sale  and  transport  of 
com,  much  was  carried  at  vast  expense  where  most  needed 
and  the  loaf  maintained  at  its  full  weight  by  public  authority 
for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  poor  *,  The  immediate  conso' 
quence  was  that  com  mounted  rapidly  to  an  excessive  price ; 
bread  became  bad  and  scarce,  *and  in  many  places  altogether 
fEuled ;  country  bakers  sullenly  obeyed  the  royal  mandate  to 
sell  at  a  loss  for  other  people's  gain  and  thus  work  unremune- 
rated ;  they  demanded  protection  from  imminent  ruin,  and  only 
saved  themselves  by  adulterating  their  flour:  but  in  addition  to 
these  evils  there  resulted  a  vast  loss  of  revenue  which  had  to  be 
replaced  by  years  of  increased  taxation,  falling  heaviest  and 
almost  exclusively  on  the  poor  f. 

This  distress  which  had  not  ceased  at  Leopold's  arrival, 
augmented  in  the  following  year,  and  he  found  him-  ^ 

self  in  the  midst  of  a  famishing  people  without  even 
the  ordinary  means  of  succour,  for  the  Emperor  had  insisted  on 
every  farthing  of  unappropriated  revenue  being  remitted  to 
Vienna  in  despite  of  Leopold's  remonstrances,  who  argued  that 
it  belonged  to  the  nation  alone.  In  1766  the  harvests  again 
failed,  and  with  higher  prices  came  more  biting  want  while 
languor  disease  and  inanition  overspread  the  land  and  completed 
the  general  misery. 

♦  Fabbroni  "  Di  Provedimenti  Anno-  1392,  10,000;  and  in  1767,  55,208 
narie,**  p.  281.  crowns,  besides  yarious  other  losses  in 
t  In  1375,  Florence  lost  150,000  the  intermediate  periods.  (See  Fab- 
florins  by  the  purchase  of  com  ;  in  broni,  "  ProvediTn^/rUi  AwM/MinxX' 
1885,  30,000  florins;  in  1388,  p.  87.) —- Pompeo  Heti,  "^y^\sv 
150,000/  In  1391,  200,000;  in  Materia  Frumentam;' ^.  457 . 
roii,  VI.                                    Q 
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It  was  at  this  alarming  crisis  that  the  young  prince  sur- 
prised all  but  a  few  enlightened  men  by  boldly  removing  most 
of  the  impediments  to  a  free  circulation  of  food  and  in  despite 
of  ancient  prejudice,  proclaimed  nearly  universal  liberty.  Grain 
in  all  its  modifications,  as  well  native  as  foreign,  was  at  once 
freed  from  every  restriction,  and  all  Tuscan  subjects  might  thence- 
forth become  dealers  in  com,  or  bakers,  or  venders  of  bread ;  they 
were  not  only  unrestricted  in  price  weight  or  measure  but  pro- 
tected by  severe  penalties.  This  was  the  first  great  act;  to  which 
Leopold  was  probably  stimulated  by  the  recent  example  of  his 
wife's  father  Charles  III.  of  Spain ;  for  this  monarch  only  the  year 
before  had  opened  the  internal  corn-trade  and  allowed  expor- 
tation from  his  ports  until  grain  rose  to  a  specified  price :  a 
great  change  from  the  days  of  Spanish  viceroys  when  it  was 
death  in  Naples  for  any  persons  to  bake  their  own  bread !  There 
were,  however  some  cautious  not  to  say  timid  reservations  in 
Leopold's  decree  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed  because  they 
show  that  he  did  nothing  precipitately  or  unpondered. 

But  this  bold  innovation  was  instantly  assailed  by  the  yells  of 
all  that  were  fattening  on  public  misery,  by  monopolists,  and 
many  others  that  through  fear  and  ignorance  were  wedded  to  the 
ancient  system ;  and  although  merely  reducing  a  branch  of  trade 
to  its  simple  commercial  principles,  it  was  almost  universally 
vilified :  the  timid,  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  tiie  rapacious, 
the  cimning ;  all  joined  in  one  barbarous  cry  against  it ;  de- 
precation, scorn,  misconception,  ridicule  and  open  hostihty 
assailed  it ;  and  the  fears  and  agitation  of  a  blind  mass  of 
ignorant  and  credulous  people  gave  heart  and  vigour  to  the 
combat.  Those  who  expected  to  suffer  by  general  prosperity 
exclaimed  loudly,  like  the  God-smiths  of  Ephesus,  against  new 
doctrines.  "  Our  past  misfortunes,"  they  said,  "once  excited 
'*  compassion  from  surroimding  nations  and  induced  them  to 
*'  help  us,  for  they  knew  that  we  could  not  rule  the  winds  or 
"the  seasons,  nor  control  the  tempests  that  ravitged  our 
"  ^elds;  they  could  not  then  repro'^e\x«iox\ift\\i^^^^sB»s»  <sC  our 
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*'  own  misfortunes,  because  we  only  bent  to  the  irresistless  force 
*'  of  nature  and  deserved  their  commiseration.  But  now,  all  is 
*'  changed  !  A  new  law  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  innovation 
"and  sanctioned  by  a  few  who  never  having  .  experienced 
"  poverty  know  nothing  of  its  wants ;  a  law  contrary  to  all  the 
"  acknowledged  maxims  of  other  governments !  A  law  in 
"  short. — ^But  hush  ! — Our  coming  misfortunes  will  excite  in- 
"  dignation  rather  than  pity  because  they  will  have  sprung 
"  from  our  own  feult.  Let  us  reestablish  our  agriculture  ere 
"  we  make  laws  that  presuppose  it  in  a  flourishing  state ;  to 
"  have  a  free  trade  in  com  an  overplus  is  indispensable,  and  we 
**  are  not  even  sure  of  a  sufficiency ;  the  producers  pressed  by 
"  want  and  poverty  will  sell  their  grain  even  before  it  is  ripe, 
"  and  the  stranger  who  buys  it  will  soon  return  and  re-sell  it 
"  to  them  at  exorbitant  prices :  thus  will  the  country  sink 
'*  into  utter  ruin  and  its  miserable  inhabitants  perish  "  *  ! 

Thus  was  the  public  mind  excited  almost  to  turbulence, 
yet  government  confident  in  its  principles  remained  inflex- 
ible :  but  while  disputes  still  ran  high  and  public  clamour 
loud ;  while  theories  were  discussed,  principles  denounced,  and 
ruin  predicted,  the  measure  itself  was  silently  working  out  its 
own  justification.  The  markets  insensibly  began  to  overflow, 
the  shops  and  stores  to  fill  with  bread  and  flour,  and  the  whole 
country  to  change  its  aspect  like  the  transition  of  a  dissolving 
view,  from  famine  to  abundance  t ! 

The  veil  was  now  removed,  the  self-interested  were  dumb, 
and  the  wisdom  of  prince  and  ministers  universally  acknow- 
ledged :  All  who  could  deal  in  grain  bought  it  up  everywhere  at 
their  own  risk ;  the  ovens  became  more  numerous,  bread 
improved  in  quality  and  in  quantity  beyond  what  was  ever 
remembered  even  in  the  most  abundant  seasons,  and  the  price 
continually  diminished  |. 

*  "  n  Governo  di  Toscana  proposto  che  godono  Liberta  Framentam,  &.0^, 

per  modello  agli  altri  Governi,"  p.  29,  p.  28. 

{Cremona,  1790.)  ;*:  Pompeo  Neri,  "  Memom  ^o^t^  Vi^ 

/  ConS-outo  delh  richezza  de'  Paesi  Materia  Frumeutaria.'" 

g2 
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"Before  we  emancipated  the  oom-trade,"  said  Leopold 
to  Dr,  Becmajiis  *,  "  if  we  happened  to  hare  two  bad  harvests 
"  goTemment  was  obliged  to  expend  more  than  a  hondred 
"  thousand  crowns  in  grain  amongst  the  neighbouring  nations ; 
*'  yet  the  people  suffered  firom  hunger  and  were  turbulent : 
"  after  the  trade  became  free- we  had  three  successiyefeilures  in 
"  crops ;  but  govemment  proyided  no  grain ;  no  public  debt 
''  was  incurred ;  the  people  were  quiet ;  and  no  one  suffered 
"  from  hunger.  I  believe  that  to  make  free  trade  beneficial 
"  it  should  be  without  limits :  the  liberty  of  commerce  has 
"  greatly  augmented  the  industry  of  cultivators  and  manu&c- 
''  turers,  the  farmers  are  enriched  and  the  labourers  live  com- 
fortably." But  Leopold  and  his  ministers,  however  confident 
in  their  strong  theoretical  position,  naturally  felt  the  hassard  of 
a  first  experiment  and  therefore  not  only  made  a  foreign  loan 
but  secured  a  supply  of  provisions  in  case  of  need:  all  tliis  was 
superfluous ;  the  mere  act  of  freedom  imparted  plenty  both  to 
the  capital  and  provinces,  and  though  for  eight  successive  years 
the  harvests  were  bad  or  indifferent  and  without  one  fiill  crop, 
nobody  suffered  from  actual  want  and  Tuscany  soon  felt  the 
benefit  in  a  numerous  population  returning  to  her  deserted 
villages  f. 

Leopold  very  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  simplifying  and 
diminishing  the  confused  mass  of  antique  laws  and  offices 
whose  accumulation  had  become  detrimental  to  public  interests, 
unsuited  to  the  age,  and  too  vexatious  and  contradictory  for 
prolonged  existence,  however  well  suited  to  times  dicum- 
stances  and  national  prosperity  when  first  instituted ;  he  saw  that 
their  existing  effect  was  to  stifle  industry,  feed  idlers,  poison 
justice,  and  uphold  privilege ;  to  encourage  oppression,  corrupt 
morals,  foster  superstition,  and  finally  depopulate  the  state. 
Public  interest  required  that  the  knife  and  caustic  should  be 

*  Author  of  a  work  on   the  Com    f  "  Epicrisi  di  un  Libio  recaBtemente 
Trade,  founded  on  nature  and  histOTy.    '^\x\i\ica\A.'^ 
-ffofndurffh,  1790.) 
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applied  with  a  steady  and  detenmned  hand ;  unsparingly,  but 
gradually ;  and  so  as  not  to  risk  life  in  the  cure  of  disorders  so 
inveterate.     There  are  few  political  evils  of  long  standing 
whose  removal  will  not  iiyure  some  innocent  person,  and 
they  generally  become  so  entangled  with  national  prosperity 
as  often  to  be  mistaken  for  its  cause  instead  of  its  impedi* 
ment:  there  are  others  of  so  deadly  a  nature  that  the  swiftest 
destruction  of  them  is  the  best;   but  in  both  cases  swarms 
of  noxious  vermin  are  engendered  which  never  cease  proclaim* 
ing  former  evil  as  a  cause  of  present  good  and  protection  from 
future  misfortune.    So  defiling  indeed  is  political  power,  even 
to  well-meaning  men,  that  the  gentlest  emotions  of  our  nature, 
even  the  love  of  friends  and  ofi&pring,  are  often  made  the  self- 
deluding  excuses  of  heartless  injustice,  and  public  zeal  becomes 
so  inconvenient  a  virtue  that  rulers  soon  learn  to  hate  the  voice 
of  honesty.    If  by  chance  some  public  servant  conscientiously 
sacrifices  his  private  interest  to  combat  and  expose  misrule,  he 
is  noted  as  a  bird  of  ill  omen  and,  like  a  stranded  ship,  silently 
abandoned  by  government ;  or  else  his  good  name  may  be  whis- 
pered away  as  an  infidel ;  that  favourite  weapon  of  venality  and 
corruption  against  political  antiseptics  ;  so  that  he  falls  the  sure 
victim  of  a  bold  but  imprudent  integrity.  The  number  and  intri- 
cate composition  of  the  principal  Florentine  magistracies  have 
been  partially  noticed  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  this  reign, 
and  their  noxiousness  may  be  easily  conceived  in  a  small  country 
of  about  nine  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  :  add  to  this  the 
uncertain  and  mixed  nature  of  their  rights,  the  complicated 
interweaving  of  their  collateral  jurisdiction,  and  the  excessive 
ignorance  and  cupidity  of  a  great  part  of  the  occupants  of,  and 
candidates  for  judicial  power ;  and  we  need  not  marvel  that 
justice  was  slow,  partial,  and  expensive,  legal  decisions  fre- 
quently erroneous,  and  generally  accompanied  by  wanton  vexsr 
tions  and  endless  difficulties.    Against  such  a  system,  of  yrbick 
the  highest  hranches  and  deepest  roots  were  equjelY^  cottu'^X^ 
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popular  complamts  rose  higb,  bat  they  were  frankly  answered 
by  the  sympathy  of  a  prince  who  ere  twenty  years  of  age  was  in 
the  full  current  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  reform :  on  the  one 
hand  raising  a  bulwark  for  the  protection  of  person  and  pro- 
perty, on  the  other  no  less  active  in  providing  physical  nou- 
rishment for  the  person,  and  improvement  for  the  property  so 
protected.  That  network  which  enveloped  the  broader  masses 
of  commerce  manufstctures  and  agriculture,  equally  entangled 
the  minutest  roots  and  branches  of  national  industry;  but  as 
the  source  of  evil  was  inveterate  no  remedy  could  be  expected 
from  any  single  isolated  measure,  nor  could  pr^udice  be  over- 
come except  by  experience.  Leopold's  first  step  was  therefore 
to  work  out  commercial  liberty  branch  by  branch,  but  com- 
pletely ;  and  with  what  incipient  effect  as  regarded  bread  has 
been  partially  exhibited. 

Amongst  the  most  pernicious  maxims  of  republican  govern- 
ment was  that  of  unduly  favouring  Florence  at  any  cost,  the 
imsoundness  of  which  was  demonstrated  by  Leopold's  success- 
ful innovations :  it  seems  a  plain,  and  by  the  ancients  a  generally 
received  maxim,  that  the  prosperity  of  no  country  can  ever  be 
permanent  if  depending  exclusively  on  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, whose  very  essence  is  inconstancy,  while  the  soil  offers 
a  slow  but  certain  and  lasting  source  of  public  wealth  and 
stability :  composed  as  it  is  of  a  multitude  of  small  posses- 
sions, each  of  which,  though  singly  insignificant,  like  the 
sands  of  the  sea  makes  one  fraction  of  a  vast  amoimt  of  pro- 
perty, (probably  exceeding  the  mere  trading  capital  of  any 
country)  land  must  ever  be  the  strongest  basis  of  national 
prosperity. 

The  order  and  general  purity  of  financial  administration, 
a  branch  which,  independent  of  [its  vexatious  and  inquisitorial 
character,  is  of  such  national  consequence,  came  almost  im- 
mediately under  consideration.  Leopold  gradually  reduced 
its  amount  to  the  lowest  possible  aeale,  keeping  public  economy 
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and  retrenchment  hand  in  hand  with  waning  taxation ;  and 
this  from  a  well-founded  conviction  that  the  subject's  pocket 
was  ever  the  most  profitable  treasury  of  public  riches :  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  maintained  that  high  taxation  be- 
came beneficial  when  its  amount  was  spent  in  the  country ; 
he  well  knew  that  these  sums  were  not  re-spent  by  the  man 
who  earned  and  paid  them,  and  that  if  any  part  did  again 
reach  him  it  could  only  be  by  a  second  turn  of  work  for  the  same 
money,  which  halved  his  gains  while  it  doubled  his  labour. 
The  abolition  of  every  contract  for  public  revenues  waisi  neces- 
sarily an  incipient  movement  towards  this  reform,  because  such 
conventions  left  everything  a  prey  to  the  flEirmers-general  and 
paralysed  the  sovereign's  power  of  ever  reducing  taxation.  This 
reason  however,  as  was  justly  observed  by  a  cotemporary  states- 
man, must  derive  its  weight  from  the  party  that  uses  it ; 
cogent  on  that  of  the  public,  but  deemed  of  little  value 
by  princes,  who  commonly  think  of  planting,  rarely  of  clearing 
the  field  of  national  imposts.  That  such  was  the  case  in  both 
republican  and  Medician  times  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  a 
national  debt,  the  endless  source  of  taxation  and  most  serious 
obstacle  to  its  decrease ;  and  although  the  liquidation  of  this 
occupied  Leopold's  attention  during  his  whole  reign  and  a  great 
deal  was  accomplished,  he  was  still  unable  to  complete  the 
operation  ere  leaving  Tuscany. 

'  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Florentine  debt  was  first 
contracted  in  1343  during  the  wars  with  Lucca  and  Pisa,  and 
that  certain  public  revenues  were  appropriated  to  pay  the  in- 
terest ;  but  at  no  time  were  any  efficient  measures  taken  to 
secure  its  entire  discharge  :  on  the  contrary,  excuses  were  never 
wanting  either  from  necessity  or  extravagance  to  augment  it  on 
very  prejudicial  but  indispensable  terms,  in  consequence  of  the 
growing  distrust  of  national  securities.  Whenever  money  was 
borrowed,  sepcirate  Monti  or  public  stocks  were  created ;  but  each 
successively  diminished  Dational  credit  until  some  \oQSi^  "Tiet^ 
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contraeted  at  forty-five  and  even  thirty-three  per  cent,  with  four- 
teen and  fifteen  per  cent  of  annual  interest !  While  this  oancer 
was  spreading,  tax  after  tax  fell  heavily  on  the  people,  and 
monied  men  were  seduced  by  such  gains  to  withdraw  from  trade 
and  tillage,  and  in  defiance  of  all  risk  invest  their  capital  in  public 
securities.  Government  of  course  became  occasionally  bank- 
rupt, by  repeatedly  reducing  the  public  interest,  yet  was  some- 
times enabled  by  coercion  to  borrow  at  a  rate  so  low  as  to  pay 
old  creditors  off  or  reduce  their  usance.  The  public  funds  thus 
assumed  the  form  of  lottery  whose  chances  were  well  consi- 
dered by  adventurers,  and  the  whole  debt  amounted  at  Leo* 
pold*s  accession  to  87,589,775  lire,  or  nearly  three  millions 
sterling :  an  enormous  sum  for  so  small  a  country  whose  revenues 
at  that  moment  were  only  298,600Z.  and  its  ordinary  expenses 
about  356,17U.  of  our  present  money ! 

The  police,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  Buon  Qovemo, 
came  also,  perhaps  too  much,  under  the  Grand  Duke's  notice 
in  consequence  of  his  great  anxiety  rather  to  prevent  than 
punish  crime :  this  produced  a  keen  and  sly  investigation  of 
his  subjects'  moral  conduct  which  was  too  officiously  corrected 
while  his  own  behaviour  offered  many  vulnerable  points  for 
public  reprehension.  He  had  a  weekly  account  given  to  him 
even  of  the  most  trifling  private  actions,  in  order  to  reprove, 
warn,  prevent,  or  punish  crime ;  but  besides  these  secret  minis- 
terial reports,  there  was  an  extensive  royal  correspondence 
with  private  individuals,  all  unacquainted  with  each  other  but 
their  existence  publicly  known,  so  that,  thus  checked,  extreme 
circumspection  and  the  most  scrupulous  veracity  became  indis- 
pensable, and  Leopold  was  rarely  deceived:  when  this  did  occur 
he  is  said  never  to  have  delayed  acknowledging  the  error  and 
making  full  reparation,  generally  accompanied  by  some  addi- 
tional recompense*. 

*  Letter  from  P.  Ordini  to  Signore    in  possession  of  Marchese  Gino  Osp- 
R.  B.  Buioli,  on  the  good  effected  in    poni. 
VaJd/neroJe  by  Pietro  Leopold©.  MS. 
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An  attempt  to  justify  such  conduct  bj  anything  but  its 
motiTes  would  be  preposterous,  and  any  endeavour  to  palliate  it 
absurd ;  for  not  even  the  purity  of  those  motiyes,  the  good  use 
made  of  it,  the  absence  of  any  tyrannical  acts  resulting  from  it; 
nor  the  necessity,  as  a  foreigner  with  so  searching  a  reform 
before  him  of  men  manners  laws  habits  and  religion,  to  know 
almost  personally  each  individual  of  the  community ;  none  of 
these  can  excuse  such  a  violation  of  domestic  intimacy  and  con- 
fidence, or  be  equivalent  to  the  mischief  this  system  was  sure  to 
inflict  on  the  national  character  of  Tuscany.  Leopold  could 
hardly  have  expected  that  a  race  of  secret  informers  and  timid 
or  hi^ticairbjects  wodd  become ^ous  for  ^rtue's  sake. 
or  ever  assume  that  bold  asperity  of  character  necessary  to  make 
them  appreciate  the  liberty  he  was  preparing  to  bestow :  he 
could  scarcely  reconcile  such  movements  with  his  own  estimate 
of  education  as  being  the  best  guarantee  for  morals,  and  therefore 
for  prevention  of  crime,  and  yet  he  was  secretly,  it  could  not  be 
unconsciously,  fostering  a  breach  of  the  most  sacred  and  gen- 
tlest associations  of  mankind.  Courage,  virtue,  frugality,  and 
moral  dignity,  not  suspicion  and  timidity,  are  necessary  to 
achieve  freedom  and  afterwards  preserve  it;  and  cupidity, 
luxury,  and  immorality,  whatever  may  be  the  national  spirit  in 
other  things,  will  assuredly  lose  it  in  the  end. 

Amidst  all  financial  changes  public  pensioners  were  re- 
spected on  the  grounds  that  no  state  reformation  should  bring 
down  injustice  or  personal  ruin  on  those  who  had  deserved  well 
of  their  country,  a  maxim  which  honesty  will  never  dispute, 
when  such  men  can  be  identified.  But  with  all  his  taste  for 
economy  Leopold  was  feur  too  generous  to  inquire  very  minutely 
into  this  subject  amongst  the  smaller  pensioners:  his  system 
was  based  on  broad  views  of  permanent  and  general  advantage, 
not  on  those  petty  economical  insincerities  which  by  a  sacrifice 
of  much  helpless  hard-working  indigence  secure  applause 
from  faction  without  endangering  more  splendid  eixio\wxxi<^Tv\&. 
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The  reformation  of  ecclesiastics  and  church  discipline  was 
another  and  most  important  part  of  his  scheme,  for  the 
state  of  ignorance  servility  and  licentiousness  of  hoth  religious 
sexes  was  then  melancholy :  fall  one-third  of  the  land  belonged 
to  them,  yet  from  unequal  apportionment  the  priesthood  was 
insufficiently  maintained.  Their  actual  ratio  to  laymen  was 
estimated  at  three  per  cent ;  and  taking  in  males  and  females 
of  every  class,  they  amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  parasitic  plants  clinging  to  the  national 
resources.  A  large  sum  would  indeed  have  been  requisite  to  main- 
tain seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  secular  priests 
of  superior,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  infe- 
rior rank,  besides  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
regulars,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
religious  lay  brethren  distributed  in  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
convents !  and  if  we  add  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy 
nuns  immured  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  nunneries  we  may 
conceive  what  a  mass  of  human  passions  was  thus  turned  from  its 
legitimate  channels  to  those  of  discontent  or  unbridled  licentious- 
ness ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  requisite  hypocrisy !  In  Florence  alone 
were  three  hundred  and  twenty  churches  scarcely  three  hundred 
paces  apart ;  and,  as  is  confidently  averred,  occupying  half  the 
ground  on  which  the  city  stood ;  all  too  enjoying  the  right  of 
sanctuary  as  well  as  many  other  privileges  presumptuously 
claimed  by  Eome,  and  successively  established  by  the  weakness 
of  sovereigns,  papal  bulls,  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers.  One 
of  the  first  objects  of  Leopold,  who  had  himself  been  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  was  to  separate  spiritual  and  temporal 
power,  meddling  as  little  as  possible  with  the  former  but  pro- 
hibiting its  slightest  interference  with  the  latter;  yet  while 
rendering  due  respect  within  the  sacred  precincts,  he  received 
to  maintain  a  firm  position  vnthout,  and  preserve  the  secular 
government  from  every  spiritual  encroachment.  Ready  to  aid 
in  promoting  the  real  duties  oi  ei^iaco^acy,  he  withdrew  all 
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confidence  from  political  intriguers;  such  conduct  he  said  yfSB 
foreign  to  the  sacred  calling,  and  could  never  augment  the  respecta- 
bilitjrof  Christ's  ministers,  a  character  which  bishops  were  bound 
to  support,  if  it  were  oolj  to  gain  public  confidence  and  reve- 
rence from  their  flock.  Humane  in  heart,  mentally  active, 
and  opposed  to  superstition,  Leopold  maintained  a  constant  and 
rigid  superintendence  over  convents  and  monastic  vows  and 
considerably  modified  the  latter :  that  of  the  novice  he  esteemed 
a  matter  of  pure  conscience ;  but  a  solemn  irrevocable  vow 
to  abide  by  the  rules  of  any  order,  presupposed  the  reciprocal 
engagement  of  that  order  to  maintain  the  individual  by  a  parti- 
cipation of  its  benefits,  while  government  by  acknowledging 
its  legal  existence  tacitly  bound  itself  to  protect  them  both« 
Moreover  in  permitting  the  renunciation  of  those  duties  due  by 
every  citizen  to  the  commonwealth,  and  assuming  Ihe  task  of 
distributing  them  amongst  persons  not  so  bound,  in  addition  to 
their  natural  share,  government  virtually  authorized  the  indi- 
vidual votary's  withdrawal  from  his  public  obligations  to  the 
state,  which  state  being  the  real  source  of  such  institutions,  the 
last  solemn  vow  could  not  legally  betaken  without  its  full  con- 
sent and  according  to  certain  regulations.  On  this  principle 
he  argued  and  acted,  and  with  a  degree  of  energy  that  soon 
diminished  religious  societies  and  reformed  them  all ;  to  the 
great  discomposure  of  the  Vatican. 

Probably  no  church  establishment  ever  needed  regeneration 
more  than  that  of  Tuscany  at  this  period :  from  accounts  still 
extant  it  seems  as  if  all  the  most  revolting  crimes  of  man 
were  concentrated  there,  either  as  peculiar  attributes  of  the 
priesthood  or  of  those  malefactors  to  whom  they  gave  shelter 
and  encouragement.  Almost  every  European  state  except  Tus- 
cany had  abolished  or  modified  the  right  of  sanctuary,  she 
alone  continued  to  make  the  temple  a  den  of  thieves  and  give 
to  the  whole  brood  of  crime  a  congenial  asylum  amongst  \ta  m- 
mates.  Bobbers,  murderers,  poisoners,  ravislieia  aiiilra»\fift\^««^ 
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caroused  in  the  sanctuary,  and  with  bacchanalian  shouts  inter- 
rupted public  orisons :  the  people  were  yamly  indignant  and 
scarcely  safe,  for  they  were  occasionally  attacked  and  wounded 
by  these  miscreants,  even  while  performing  religious  duties.  At 
night  the  latter  rushed  out  to  plunder;  next  morning  the  churches 
became  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  booty,  and  the  sacred  por- 
ticos so  many  sties  of  lasdviousness.  In  the  convents  such 
rufiSans  were  still  more  welcome  because  more  easily  contiolled; 
their  labour  was  useful,  their  agency  oonTonient  to  cloistral 
prurience,  and  at  Santo  Spirito  a  private  chamber  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  noviciate  was  most  hospitably  bestowed  on  one 
who  had  attempted  to  murder  his  own  brother  I  With  such 
examples  and  encouragement,  a  general  demoralization  d  the 
people  is  no  marvel,  and  the  clergy  exhibited  scenes  so  revolt- 
ing as  to  be  scarcely  credible  were  they  not  so  well  authenti- 
cated as  to  dispel  every  doubt:  hypocrisy  licentiousness,  abuse 
of  the  confessional  for  the  purpose  of  female  seduction ;  the 
corruption  of  every  moral  and  religious  feeling  in  the  nuns  by 
visiting  friars  of  their  own  order,  besides  many  other  instances 
of  contamination,  are  too-  gross  to  be  more  minutely  noticed. 
We  are  especially  told  that  amongst  a  crowd  of  other  delin- 
quents, no  less  than  twelve  monks  and  priests  were  punished 
within  three  years,  from  1765  to  1767  for  rape,  robbery, 
attempts  to  poison,  assassination,  smuggling,  forgery,  seduc- 
tion of  female  penitents,  keeping  gambling  houses,  and  sale 
of  church  property ;  all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  favourite 
eccledastical  vices,  and  all  protected  by  pontifical  authority ! 
Piero  Pacchiani  the  prior  of  San  Mariino  a  Ceutd  Franco 
seduced  several  of  his  penitents  and  made  a  brothel  of 
the  vestry,  yet  was  defended,  sent  back  from  Bome,  and  by  the 
pope's  command  even  resumed  his  confessional  dutiee  imtil 
Leopold  expelled  him!  In  the  midst  of  this  pollution  the 
rural  clergy  of  inferior  rank,  the  real  working  pastors,  were 
dragging  on  a  wretched  existence  through  want  of  means,  and 
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timidly  looked  to  goYemment  for  justice:  the  Blender  stipend 
of  these  poor  clergymen  precluded  all  almsgiying  and  impeded 
instruction  in  the  rural  districts,  because  no  man  of  education 
would  submit  to  such  penury  if  any  other  means  of  life  were 
practicable  *,  It  therefore  became  necessary  not  only  to  pro- 
vide a  £Eiir  maintenance  for  these  priests,  but  also  for  the 
incumbents  of  such  benefices  as  had  a  right  to  ecclesiastical 
tithes  the  immediate  abolition  of  which  was  under  considera- 
tion ;  for  Leopold  argued  that  no  pastor  should  be  subjected 
to  the  hatred  of  his  parishioners  by  levying  his  stipend  in 
so  unpopular  a  mode;  nor  should  he  break  through  that 
decorum  which  ought  to  be  inseparable  from  his  sacred  dia- 
racter,  by  any  indiscretion  or  apparent  v^ialily  f. 

Amongst  a  multiplicity  of  administrative  bodies,  the  muni- 
cipal magistracies,  corporations,  and  provincial  governments 

*  De  Potter,  **  Miinoirea  de  Scipion  lost  to  the  world,  nving  what  De 
Sicci,  EvSpte  de  PiOoie  et  Praio,^  Potter  has  happily  published.  Yet  in 
composed  from  the  original  manu-  thus  acting  Leopold  IL  did  not  go 
seriptt  of  that  prelate  and  accompanied  mnch  beyond  **  his  lasi  .***  to  be  sure 
by  other  curious  documents.  This  is  he  violated  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
a  dry  bnt  valuable  work  and  of  great  perty  which  all  rulers  are  bound  to 
authority,  as  exhibiting  the  views  protect;  but  this  only  exhibits  the 
and  opinions  of  that  worthy  bishop,  real  character  of  absolute  governments 
Leopold's  most  zealous  and  active  co-  for  the  benefit  of  their  advocates  and 
adjutor  in  ecclesiastical  reform.  These  admirers,  and  lucky  are  the  subjects 
documents  are  the  more  valuable  be-  of  despotism  who  have  only  such  acts 
cause  by  one  of  those  unjustifiable  acts  to  complain  of!  True,  it  is  an  auda- 
of  arbitrary  power  so  common  in  des-  cious  and  tyrannical  crushing  of  every 
potic  states,  all  the  political  papers  of  right  of  property,  but  only  in  a 
that  prelate  have  since,  as  is  said,  been  small  way  ;  and  so  the prirtciplemsLj  be 
forcibly  seized  by  the  reigning  Grand  blinked  altogether,  especially  as  a  con- 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  along  with  other  sideration  was  previously  ofifered  and 
valuable  MSS.  of  Ricci's  ancestor  the  refused.  But  such  **  Cov^  d''£UU  " 
celebrated  Macchiavelli.  Bishop  Ricci's  will  happen  in  arbitrary  governments 
nephew  was  first  olBTered  a  price  for  all  where,  as  in  Tuscany,  the  prince  makes 
the  M88.  by  the  sovereign,  which  and  administers  the  laws,  for  he  only 
was  refused :  the  next  step  was  to  labours  in  his  vocation.  "  'Tis  my 
send  a  party  of  police  to  Ricci's  house  voccUion  Hal,''^ 
and  despoil  it  of  these  valuable  papers  i*  Rendimento  di  Conti  da  Pietro  Leo- 
according  to  all  the  forms  of  legal  des-  poldo,p.  83,  **  (Toverno  deUaTo8canui.r 
potism,  and  thej  are  consequently  now 
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throughout  Tuscany  which  formed  a  sort  of  ftamework  for 
national  representation,  were  amongst  the  most  prominent 
objects  of  Leopoldine  reforms  *.  the  servile  dependence  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  Nine  and  other  tribunals,  together  with 
their  lost  power  of  self-regulated  local  taxation  and  municipal 
a£GEurs,  were  points  requiring  immediate  attention,  as  most  closely 
connected  with  the  formation  of  a  constitutional  monarchy^ 
.  Such  were  the  principal  objects  on  which  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany's  mind  fixed  its  attention  at  an  age  when  most 
youths  are  still  under  tutelage  or  plunged  in  the  seductiye  streams 
of  thoughtless  pleasure ;  and  although  there  are  some  who 
affect  to  question  his  sincerity  about  constitutional  reform,  still 
no  real  doubt  exists  of  the  great  and  final  object,  namely  the 
establishment  of  national  liberty  on  a  permanent  basis  by  ex- 
alting hereditary  despotism  to  the  more  honourable  post  of  a 
free  people's  chief  magistrate  with  public  opinion  for  his  throne. 
To  this  end  was  directed  every  preparatory  measure  of  reform, 
yet  so  little  was  Leopold  understood,  according  to  Francesco 
Gianni,  that  **  perhaps  about  three  individuals  amongst  all  the 
Tuscans  were  aware  that  his  real  views  in  emancipating  the 
several  communities  were  merely  to  prepare  for  a  greater 
enterprise." 

Ages  had  rolled  away  since  the  last  shout  of  liberty  rang 
through  the  streets  of  Florence ;  the  sound  had  ceased,  and 
even  its  echoes  had  died  away  in  the  atmosphere  of  more  dis- 
tant and  congenial  regions ;  nay  the  very  name  itself,  empty 
and  unsubstantial  as  it  was,  now  only  attracted  the  antiquarian  s 
notice  as  having  been  once  familiar  in  the  ears  of  Tuscany ! 
Yet  all  men  are  by  nature  made  for  freedom  because  all  are 
endowed  with  the  taste  and  capacity  to  enjoy  it ;  but  circum- 
stances frequently  modify  and  even  paralyse  this  fiEtculfy  and 
the  same  form  or  measure  of  liberty  which  suits  the  character  of 
one  nation  may  be  entirely  unsuited  to  another,  until  duly  pre- 
pared  for  its  reception.    The  English  constitution  is  no  more 
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adapted  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  Tartar  tribes  than  that  of  the 
United  States  is  to  the  Indians  of  America,  yet  these  hordes 
may  in  time  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  either. 
The  essence  of  old  Italian  liberty  consisted  in  the  citizen's 
having  a  voice  in  constituting  the  government  which  ruled  him 
together  with  the  right  of  sharing  its  honours,  and  thus  far  he 
was  free.  But  this  right  was  exercised  only  by  a  limited  number 
to  whom  the  rest  were  subject,  and  though  personally  free,  had  no 
political  power :  the  liberty  of  such  republics  was  therefore 
a  mere  faculty  of  ruling  for  the  interest  of  faction  while  the 
nation  submitted  to  their  decrees,  which  were  beneficial  or 
otherwise  according  as  individual  or  party  interests  agreed 
with  those  of  the  community.  The  theory  of  liberty,  as  now 
understood  and  professed,  and  even  partially  prax5tised ;  on  the 
contrary  consists  in  universal  freedom,  personal  security,  po- 
litical power,  and  attention  to  public  prosperity;  or  to  use 
Beccaria*s  expression;  ^'The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,"  in  whatever  that  may  be  generally  acknowledged  to 
consist  *.     Again,  the  slave,  or  the  long-oppressed  subject  of  a 

•  The  following  pithy  observations  on  gradually  cleared.     The  value  of  this 

the  above   passage  were  made   by  a  rule,  and  of  all  general  rules  is,  that  it 

lady  :    "  The  phrase,  *  Cfreatest  good  directs  and  fixes  our  aim ;  not  that 

of  the  greatest  num^er,^  has  been  at-  the  rule  pretends  to  tell,  or  can  possi- 

tacked  (I  think  unjustly)  for  being  bly  tell,  what  specific  measures  are  to 

indq^wke.  The  very  nature  of  general  be  taken  in  each  case.     To  introduce 

rules  is  to  be  indefinite,  since  a  general  a  principle  that  directs  human  inten- 

rule  can  be  formed  only  by  casting  out  tion  or  erffort  beneficially  is  as  much 

all  minor  particularities  which  consti-  as  can  be  done  by  any  general  maxim 

tute  definiteness.    The  rule  'Seek the  viewed  in  this  light.     The  maxim  in 

greaiest  good  of  the  greatest  number/  question  is  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 

is  not  more  indefinite  than,  or  even  so  practical  that  ever  was  framed ;   for 

indefinite  as,  *  Seek  to  do  justice,''    In  who   can   doubt  that  a  government 

both  cases  the  thing  that  is  most  use-  steadily  actuated    by  this   principle, 

ful  to  the  greatest  number,  and  the  whatever  might  be  its  miscalculations 

thing  that  is  most  just  must  be  sought  in  individual  instances,  would  gradually 

for  and  reasoned  out  by  human  sagacity  attain  more  perfection  than  by  adher- 

and  experience,  like  all  other  truths ;  ing   to   any   system    of   government 

exposed  like  them  to  the  possibility  of  elaborately  and  rigidly  defined  for  any 

mistake,  but  capable  like  them  of  being  given  people  at  any  giveu  time  1    ^<^ 
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despotic  race  has  his  nature  changed  hy  the  petzifb  influence  of 
autocracy ;  he  forgets  the  dignity  as  he  has  heen  deprived  of 
the  rights  of  man,  and  is  therefore  unfit  to  he  suddenly  trusted 
with  the  power  of  self-government. 

Tuscany  was  in  the  latter  class:  of  no  great  extent,  and 
homogeneous  in  manners,  laws,  language,  chanuster  and  religidn, 
the  task  of  forming  a  suitable  constitution  became  greatly 
fEU^ilitated ;  but  the  main  difficulty  was  to  mould  that  people 
into  such  a  frame  of  mind  and  moral  capacity  for  freedom  as 
would  render  them  worthy  keepers  of  so  precious  a  charge,  and 
with  the  expectation,  like  the  talent  in  holy  writ,  of  its  being 
duly  valued  and  improved.  Conceiving  that  errors  in  govern- 
ment are  always  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  governed  than  the 
governors,  and  more  justly  pondered •  too ;  the  Qiand  Duke 
after  much  observation  and  reflection,  mentally  tran^rted 
himself  amongst  the  various  classes  of  Tuscany,  and  to  bis  own 
enlightened  understanding  added,  principally  through  his  pri- 
vate information,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  most  familiar 
wants  and  feelings  of  his  subjects.  As  sovereign  of  a  petty 
state  he  possessed  not  the  means,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  to 
run  the  usual  extravagant  race  of  European  princes ;  but  he 
had  a  fair  field  for  practical  wisdom  and  beneficence,  and  lost 
no  time  in  its  cultivation.  It  was  nevertheless  difficult  to  con- 
vince a  nation  so  accustomed  to  royal  oppression  that  the  real 
interests  of  prince,  people,  and  private  citizen,  were  Qompatible, 
and  capable  of  being  compressed  into  one  simple  whole  with  re- 
ciprocal benefit  and  general  prosperity :  wherefore,  to  stimulate 
individual  cooperation  in  objects  of  universal  good,  freedom  of 
thought,  public  discussion,  and  unfettered  action  were  indispens- 
able, and  for  this  the  whole  municipal  system  was  reorganieedand 

'   prove  that  it  would,  it  seems  only  maintenance  of  the  old  fomit  cemei 

necewary  to  observe,  that  when  the  within  the  rule  of  the  greatest  good  of 

stability  of  forms  to  which  a  nation  the  greatest  number  quite  at  teuly  ai 

has  been  inured  cannot  be  shaken  the  rectification  of  old  abnies  does  in 

without  doing  more  harm  than  theii  oih«T  cues/* 

UDendment  would  do  good ;  then  tlie 
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the  admiiiistration  of  its  finances  with  all  other  local  business 
left  to  the  communities,  unchecked  either  by  government  or  any 
extraneous  magistracy. 

These  were  designed  to  be  primary  assemblies  in  the  future 
national  meetings  of  a  constitutional  representation;  but  as 
the  people  were  unprepared  to  look  beyond  the  small  wheels 
and  springs  of  local  business  to  their  universal  combination 
for  greater  purposes,  it  became  necessary  to  discipline  the 
public  mind  by  placing  within  the  general  view  certain  lumi- 
nous points  of  common  advantage,  such  as  would  be  simulta- 
neously observed  and  their  meaning  become  self-evident  to  the 
whole  nation.  Amongst  these  was  the  perfect  liberty  of  trade 
and  the  free  disposal  of  private  property ;  both  of  them  great  steps 
towards  Tuscan  prosperity  and  worthy  of  general  confidence : 
the  equalizing  of  everybody  before  the  law,  a  consequence  of 
judicial  and  forensic  reform,  was  also  well  understood  by  the 
humbler  classes  of  a  people  who  had  long  been  incredulous 
about  even  the  existence  of  justice  in  the  scheme  of  national 
government.  Another  of  these  elementary  points  of  general 
comprehension  was  the  crush  of  feudal  power  and  the  reduction 
of  those  who  possessed  it  to  the  vanity  of  a  name,  while  the 
abolition  of  entails  and  consequent  emancipation  of  property 
gave  an  impetus  to  its  circulation  which  was  beneficially  felt  and 
universally  acknowledged.  The  demolition  of  every  exclusive 
privilege  that  related  to  magisterial  honours  or  civic  distinction 
in  the  Florentine  citizenship ;  the  dissolution  of  trade  corpora- 
tions with  all  their  load  of  statutes;  an  extension  of  the 
regency's  law  against  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  mortmain,  and 
the  subjecting  of  ecclesiastical  possessions  to  the  same  taxes  as 
lay  property ;  were  all  benefits  too  plain  and  too  general  to  be 
easily  undervalued  or  misconceived,  but  the  abolition  of  impri- 
sonment for  debt  was  not  so  generally  owned  as  an  improve- 
ment. It  was  especially  opposed  by  the  mercantile  c\t^  oi 
Leghorn,  and  secretly  hy  some  of  the  ministers  tlaemseWe^, 

VOL.  vr.  H 
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whose  machinatioiis  never  ceased  until  Ferdinand  the  Third's 
accession,  when  they  succeeded  in  procoring  its  reestablish- 
ment. 

The  connexion  existing  between  proyincial  courts  and  metro- 
politan  tribunals  was  so  managed  as  to  fiall  into  the  proposed 
constitutional  organization  without  need  of  change,  and  most  of 
the  financial  prohibitive  laws  and  monopolies  were  swept  off 
with  the  revenue  lease. 

The  management  of  public  debt  was  entirely  altered,  and 
a  certain  number  of  private  accounts  op^oed  between  national 
debtors  and  creditors  based  on  the  property-tax  to  which  eadi 
of  them  was  liable :  by  this,  most  of  its  machinery  expense 
and  abuses  were  to  a  certain  extent  abated,  and  each  person 
might  redeem  the  tax  on  his  real  property  by  paying  up  an 
equivalent  in  principal  to  his  state  creditor,  a  point  that  could 
not  have  been  previously  accomplished.  This  was  far  &om  being 
a  popular  act  but  deemed  necessary  for  the  intended  constitu- 
tion ;  because  Leopold  anticipated  either  an  abuse  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  feeble  or  wicked  princes  and  ministers,  if  a  national 
debt  were  subject  to  their  irresponsible  management ;  or  else 
the  exposure  of  a  weak  but  well-intentioned  sovereign  to  public 
odium  for  an  act  that  might  only  have  been  sanctioned  through 
ignorance.  But  his  principal  reason  was  because  he  intended 
to  make  the  prohibition  of  any  public  debt  a  fundamental  article 
in  the  new  constitution ;  and  he  never  expected  that  an  infjEuit 
legislature  would  have  either  the  knowledge  or  energy  requisite 
to  grapple  with  an  evil  so  ancient,  popular,  and  convenient 
Ferdinand  III.  restored  the  national  debt  administration  to 
govemmenj,  and  by  this  Tuscany  was  supposed  to  have  been 
injured,  as  well  as  by  the  simultaneous  alterations  of  Leopold's 
criminal  code ;  when,  as  Gianni  asserts,  "  the  will  of  those  com- 
posing the  law  courts,  and  their  agents,  became  its  interpreters 
and  regulators ;  so  that  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
Tuscany  deserved  praise  only  when  executed  by  public  prose- 
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cutors  and  judges  who  were  guided  by  religion  and  honour  "  *. 
But  even  to  Leopold  himself  the  promulgation  of  this  code  was 
beset  with  troubles,  nor  was  it  until  after  much  laborious  inves- 
tigation, much  interested  and  disgusting  opposition,  and  a  most 
difficult  reconciliation  of  opinions,  that  he  was  finally  enabled 
to  publish  it  even  in  an  imperfect  shape,  intending  te  complete 
it  in  the  first  national  legislature.  He  charged  himself  more 
readily  with  the  compilation  of  this  code  because  he  foresaw 
many  obstacles  to  the  carrying  of  such  a  reform  through  an 
assembly  of  pojpular  representatives  still  imbued  with  ancient 
forms  with  all  their  abuses  injustice  and  chicaneiy,  which  were 
sure  to  find  nrmierous  advocates  amongst  the  learned  deputies. 

This  code  was  nevertheless  hailed  by  the  general  plaudits  of 
Europe,  but  not  imitated ;  and  though  characterized  by  wisdom 
benevolence  and  justice  was  far  from  faultless ;  the  dexterity 
of  lawyers  soon  multiplied  its  defects  to  such  a  degree  that  in- 
stead of  being  so  tax  advanced  as  to  be  ready  for  presentation 
at  the  first  national  assembly  and  constitutionally  adopted, 
it  had  been  so  corrupted  by  a  dexterous  infusion  of  those 
ancient  customs,  which  the  object  was  to  abolish,  that  a  whole 
volume  of  commentaries  scarcely  restored  its  original  purity ! 

The  great  obstacle  to  all  Leopold's  reforms  was  the  national 
character,  more  especially  that  of  the  Florentines;  who  with 
much  natural  good  feeling  were  vain,  negligent,  suspicious, 
disunited ;  fonder  of  words  than  facts  or  deeds,  procrastinating, 
always  discordant  in  sentiments,  and  with  too  much  distrust 
of  each  other  ever  to  combine  long  together  for  any  common 
object;  the  gain  of  the  moment  ever  obscuring  future  and 
better  prospects,  and  the  ephemeral  amusement  of  the  day 
being  always  preferred  to  the  comforts  of  years.  With  such 
unsteadiness   it  became   almost   impossible  to    unite  them 

•   "Memorie   sulla  Costitiizione    di     Storia  del  buo   Regno  in  Toftcaaa.^' 
Govemo  immaginata  dal  Gnm-Duai    da  Francesco  Gianni.   PIm\A^"m^X^^^v^ 
Pietro  Leopoldo  I**,    Per  aervire  nUa     his  name,  but  never  puVAis^e^  (^^^T>. 
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permanently  in  associations  for  general  advantage,  wherefore 
government  authority  was  commonly  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  combination,  even  for  their  own  individual  benefit. 
Well  aware  of  these  defects ;  for  intellectual  dullness  is  not 
one  of  their  imperfections;  the  Florentines  were  anciently 
accustomed  to  put  themselves  under  foreign  dictators,  and 
submit  to  compulsion  after  rejecting  persuasion:  the  whole 
course  of  their  history  and  institutions  confirms  this ;  their  own 
writers  acknowledge  it ;  and  while  it  still  forcibly  strikes  the 
stranger,  it  is  lamented  by  the  more  enlightened  and  energetic 
portion  of  the  native  community.  The  unprejudiced  foreigner 
regrets  it,  for  he  detects  in  them  a  latent  mass  of  talent  and 
,  energy  which  wants  only  opportunity  cultivation  and  encourage- 
ment to  blaze  forth;  he  perceives  an  innate  benevolence  occa- 
sionally welling  out  in  natural  gentleness,  and  showing  what  is 
concealed  within ;  he  feels  Tuscan  politeness  ere  he  sees  it ;  it 
does  not  obtrude,  but  springs  from  natural  amiability,  graceful 
without  seeking  to  be  so :  he  sees  a  native  taste  for  refined  and 
intellectual  pleasures  rather  than  for  grosser  diversions,  and  this 
descending  even  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society :  he  in  short  sees 
many  virtues  hiding  many  faults,  and  he  finds  as  he  does  else- 
where, the  same  person  in  two  conflicting  aspects,  as  the  keen 
uncompromising  stickler  for  his  bond,  perhaps  a  little  more ; 
and  the  kind  obliging  friend  when  money  is  not  immediately  in 
question. 

Draining  and  embanking  were  placed  by  the  republic  in 
charge  of  various  magistracies,  and  though  almost  exclusively 
for  private  benefit,  which  should  have  created  unions  inde- 
pendent of  government,  was  so  neglected  through  local  con- 
tentions as  to  demand  government's  interference  on  pubhc 
principles;  then  the  whole  authority  necessarily  fell  to  the 
ministers,  but  unmixed  with  national  administration.  When  in- 
creased wants  and  improvements  gave  more  labour  and  import- 
auce   to  these  operations  the  a\>Maea  oi  ^u\>c^Tdiiiate  offices 
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became  palpable  to  every  landed  pfopnetor;  and  fresh  works 
and  fresh  taxes  were  found  necessary  to  5tav4  off  fiirther 
injury :  loud  complaints  then  broke  forth  about  We  accumula- 
tion of  debt,  and  a  petition  was  preferred  against  existing^gncV- 
ances  with  prayers  for  future  protection.  The  Kegency,  In 
whose  time  most  of  this  occurred,  immediately  placed  every 
petty  local  office  under  the  Minister  of  Finance,  whereupon 
the  petitioners  congratulated  each  other  and  expected  much 
from  their  defrauders  being  so  rigidly  controlled. 

For  some  years  they  fancied  themselves  individually  bene- 
fited ;  but  government  while  silently  maintaining  each  work  in 
order  kept  a  running  account  against  the  several  proprietors 
who  thus  became  unexpectedly  involved  in  debt  without  their 
own  knowledge  or  consent.  New  and  general  disgust  arose 
amongst  them  when  a  yearly  contribution  was  demanded  for 
the  interest  of  these  debts  and  the  landowners  found  themselves 
suddenly  burdened  with  a  permanent  additional  tax,  which 
was  gradually  extended  to  every  drain  and  river  in  Tuscany 
under  some  of  those  numerous  pretences  that  are  ever  ready 
when  public  convenience  or  private  interest  wants  a  dip  into 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  Thus  by  pure  local  disagreement  an 
appeal  from  the  landholders  to  government  became  expedient 
and  even  necessary,  but  ended  in  private  debt,  the  loss  of 
control  over  their  own  expenditure,  and  the  general  increase 
of  a  permanent  taxation. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  young  Prince  was  persuaded, 
without  sufficient  knowledge,  to  form  a  numerous  board  called 
the  Chamber  of  Communities,  to  which  was  referred  the 
management  of  all  civil  business  as  well  as  that  of  roads  drains 
and  rivers  :  this  proved  a  fertile  source  of  intrigue  and  pecula- 
tion; of  more  confusion,  expense  and  oppression  to  the  communi- 
ties, and  total  negligence  about  the  especial  object  committed 
to  its  charge.  Leopold  was  at  last  undeceived,  and  after  W% 
and  close  applicatiow  Gnally  corrected  this  error  \yy  TeaX.ot\w%  Xa 
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each  of  the  bo4i^s  interested,  the  free  management  of  its  oym 
workg,  mth'th'et  i:e§t)ectiYe  debts  and  credits  as  fiEur  as  they  could 
be.  ascertained  amidst  so  confused  a  mass  of  preyious  adminis- 
-  :ti%*tionfir.  This  boon  was  joyfully  received ;  for  a  while  the 
.  /people  .worked  well  together,  and  their  public  exertions  pros- 
pered ;  but  soon  that  discord  and  negligence  which,  says  Gianni, 
''  are  co-natural  to  the  Tuscan  character  and  habits,  began  to 
appear,  as  if  to  prove  how  far  removed  that  nation  still  was  from 
the  social  spirit,  and  the  inclination  to  assist  the  common  objects  of 
an  association  united  for  general  interests. "  Wherefore  the  mo- 
ment that  Ferdinand  III.  was  known  to  be  guided  by  ministerial 
influence  alone,  swarms  of  petitions  came  flying  in  from  those 
very  persons  who  had  before  complained  of  the  crown's  inter- 
ference, praying  to  be  re-placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
same  office  from  which  Leopold  had  with  so  much  labour  deli- 
vered them :  such  were  the  unsteady  materials  on  which  he 
was  desirous  of  raising  a  solid  fabric  of  national  liberty  *  ! 

The  commercial  administration  of  a  country  requires  assist- 
ance, perhaps  beyond  any  other  branch,  from  the  united  mass 
of  national  intelligence :  the  most  able  minister  cannot  possibly 
understand  all  its  variety  of  detail,  or  be  competent  alone  to 
regulate  the  barometrical  scale  of  duties,  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  mercantile  relation  of  his  country  both  in 
its  direct  and  lateral  bearings,  or  without  keeping  a  constant 
watch  upon  those  commercial  aberrations  that  the  inconstancy  of 
trade  is  continually  exhibiting.  The  duties  which  are  easily 
paid  to-day  may  to-morrow  be  insufferable,  and  the  sudden 
infliction  of  an  imprudent  tax  may  paralyse  industry  and 
engender  ruin,  for  as  in  the  human  frame  a  slight  disorder  of 
the  internal  organs  is  immediately  felt,  so  any  disturbance, 
even  of  the  smallest  springs  and  wheels  of  commerce,  checks 
and  impedes  its  general  movement. 
The  regulation  of  customs  was  therefore  one  of  the  most 

*  F.  Gianni,  Memorie  &u\\aCo«\.\\.xaioiit,&cf,^«20, 
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difficult  but  zealously  pursued  objects  of  Leopold,  and  to  ini- 
tiate the  people  in  this  important  branch  of  general  interests 
he  compiled  a  new  system  of  administration  and  duties  which 
aiming  at  extreme  clearness  and  simplicity  left  no  room  for 
official  cunning  to  impose  on  ignorance  or  entangle  the 
unwary.  A  few  sheets  of  paper  enumeratmg  the  different 
kinds  of  goods  on  which  duties  were  payable  with  the  amount 
of  each,  all  in  the  simplest  nomenclature,  were  accordingly 
published ;  they  directed  the  merchant  to  lodge  his  goods  in 
the  custom-house,  where  the  duty  was  generally  paid  by  weight, 
or  according  to  quality  and  quantity.  All  export  and  provincial 
transit  duties  were  simultaneously  abolished,  so  that  half  tlie 
labour  and  all  the  vexations  at  once  vanished  and  both  time 
and  cost  were  saved  to  eveiy  party :  the  cessation  of  transit- 
duties  left  only  those  that  were  payable  at  the  frontier,  which 
franking  all  merchandise  throughout  Tuscany  rendered  internal 
provincial  custom-houses  useless  and  dispersed  a  flock  of  cor- 
morants who,  from  the  meanest  official  drudge  to  the  highest 
functionary  of  corruption,  joined  in  one  intense  unmitigated 
scream  against  reform.  Gloomy  predictions  were  opposed  to 
the  clearest  calculations  of  probability ;  and,  by  an  audaciously 
asserted  defalcation  of  revenue,  would  perhaps  have  succeeded 
in  scaring  a  feebler  intellect  and  less  determined  man  :  even 
Leopold,  firm  and  absolute  as  he  was,  carried  his  point  with 
extreme  difficulty  against  the  general  uproar :  several  prepara- 
tory acts  were  designedly  retarded,  neglected,  or  coldly  executed 
by  subordinates  and  secret  enemies,  so  as  to  prevent  a  complete 
development  of  this  measure,  and  he  ascended  the  imperial 
throne  without  satisfactorily  accomplishing  it. 

So  arduous  a  reformation,  which  embraced  "  so  many  objects 
of  inveterate  habit,  so  many  sources  of  profitable  abuse,  and 
which  deprived  the  shop  of  the  finance-minister  and  his  minions 
of  much  agreeable  duty,"  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  a 
new  assembly,  the  representative  of  a  nation  "  accuaXotci^^  Vi 
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regard  public  office  as  a  private  counter  and  the  exchequer  as  a 
cow  which,  according  to  the  Florentine  proverb,    '  He  that 

*  cannot  find  the  way  to  milk  must  be  a  svnvfieton '"  *.  Where- 
fore Leopold  resolved  to  employ  his  despotic  power  in  bringing 
eveiything  to  a  state  fit  to  begin  woi^,  and  when  once  in  full 
action  leave  the  completion  to  experience,  petitions,  and  discus- 
sion in  a  national  legislature.  Ferdinand  the  Third's  accession 
was  the  signal  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  for  an  adultera- 
tion of  Leopold's  reforms,  and  a  fresh  scale  of  duties  in  the  very 
spirit  of  ancient  abuse  and  depending  on  the  will  of  the  ministry, 
was  offered  to  the  young  inexperienced  sovereign  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  father's  works  ! 

As  a  further  step  towards  clearing  the  new  constitution  of 
undue  influence,  all  private  crown  property  was  administered  by 
a  department  distinct  from  that  of  public  revenue :  this,  as  &r 
as  it  went,  was  to  meet  the  household  expense,  and  became 
subject  to  law  and  taxation  like  any  other  private  property ; 
but  even  so  disinterested  an  act  was  secretly  and  artfully 
thwarted  by  a  portion  of  the  ministry,  especially  that  of  finance : 
Leopold  nevertheless  remained  steady  in  his  course,  being  fiilly 
resolved  not  to  intrust  so  large  a  part  of  the  revenue  to  any  minis- 
ters uncontrolled  by  the  legislature.  No  means  were  left  un- 
tried which  he  thought  might  assist  in  preparing  the  pubhc 
mind  to  appreciate  the  great  change  that  he  was  so  anxiously 
working  out  for  Tuscany ;  he  therefore  broke  the  accustomed 
silence  of  Florentine  law-courts  by  encouraging  forensic  elo- 
quence in  the  Italian  tongue ;  a  language  replete  with  beauty, 
abounding  in  energy,  adapted  alike  to  the  deepest  pathos  and  the 
loftiest  flights  of  poetry ;  as  well  to  the  breathings  of  youtliful  love 
as  to  the  resistless  energy  of  passion  or  the  liveliest  sallies  of 
wit ;  descending  from  the  sublime  to  the  burlesque,  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage  with  the  grace  and  facility  of  a  bird,  and 

♦  "  Micchione  cJii  non  sa  trovare  il    morie  sulk  Costituzione,  &c*,  pp.  23 
/^-230  i/i  munfferla,**  (Gianni,  Me-    aivd'ii.') 
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enchanting  in  every  flight.  He  thought  it  especially  necessaiy 
to  encourage  the  habit  of  public  speaking  in  those  who  were 
destined  to  influence  a  free  national  assembly,  therefore  decreed 
that  all  civil  causes  should  be  vocally  pleaded  before  the  courts, 
thus  making  use  of  the  latter  as  schools  of  reasoning  and  elo- 
quence for  future  senators ;  but  this  law,  although  never 
revoked  was  gradually  neglected,  and  the  custom  fell  into  disuse 
without  being  absolutely  abandoned. 

Amongst  a  multitude  of  reforms  some  few  only  of  those 
most  important,  and  even  indispensable  for  harmonizing  exist- 
ing regulations  with  the  action  of  free  institutions,  have  been 
enumerated ;  but  they  are  enough  to  manifest  the  sovereign's 
mind,  his  endeavours  to  expel  all  vicious  humours  from  the  body 
politic  and  bring  everything  up  to  such  a  state  of  health  as 
would  display  the  grace,  beauty  and  utility  of  his  creation,  and 
so  accustom  the  people  to  its  form,  and  movement  as  to  excite 
sufficient  enthusiasm  for  its  perfection  and  subsequent  care. 

While  thus  exercising  absolute  power  in  favour  of  its  antago- 
nist liberty,  it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  assert  that  Leopold 
did  not  occasionally  push  his  exertions  beyond  the  strict  limits 
of  legitimate  authority ;  yet  no  despotism  ever  worked  with  purer 
views  or  less  obnoxious  means ;  and  if  permanent  effects  on 
national  character,  comforts,  and  general  happiness,  be  a  cri- 
terion of  excellence  and  greatness,  the  comparative  state  of 
Tuscany  now  and  formerly  will  surely  entitle  him  to  these 
epithets ;  the  benevolence  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines 
died  with  them,  but  his  may  still  be  found  in  every  Tuscan 
cottage. 

Pompeo  Neri  and  Francesco  Gianni  were  perhaps  the  two 
ablest  of  the  Grand  Duke's  advisers,  and  the  energetic  talent 
of  Rucellal  in  opposing  Borne  was  no  small  support ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  in  studying  his  ministers' 
written  opinions,  as  was  Leopold's  custom  on  all  important 
matters,  he  quickly  conceived  and  appreciated  their  moa\.\\\iet?\ 
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sentiments ;  and  in  fiEict  amongst  their  state  papers  and  publi- 
cations may  be  detected  the  germs  of  nearly  every  sdbseqaent 
reform.  Nor  should  this  detrac]b  from  the  Grand  Duke's  merits 
as  an  original  thinker  and  patriot  king ;  they  were  natiyes  of 
long  experience  and  acute  intellect ;  attentLve  observers,  and 
sincere  deplorers  of  their  country's  wrongs;  they  saw  the 
remedies,  also  a  young  monarch  both  able  and  willing  to  adopt  t 
them,  and  they  frunkly  gave  him  the  benefit  of  all  their  wisdom  ^ 
and  experience :  what  is  more  commendable,  this  young  prince  '.i 
not  only  felt  the  real  value  of  their  counsel  but  followed  it  a 
until  he  had  gained  sufficient  knowledge  to  act  independently,  b 
without  ever  departing  from  their  principles.  Tuscany  was  i 
fortunate  in  producing  such  men ;  still  more  so  in  having  a  sove-  % 
reign  capable  of  appreciating,  and  prompt  to  use  them ;  but  it 
is  melancholy  to  contemplate  the  withering  effects  of  tyranny  N 
in  blinding  a  whole  nation  to  the  blessings  of  that  liber^ 
which  a  benevolent  autocrat  was,  it  may  be  said  unnaturally,  bat 
sincerely  offering. 

Neri  considered  the  Tuscans  as  essentially  agricultural  and 
their  prosperity  identified  with  the  soil,  because  trade  could  no 
longer  produce  a  revenue  large  enough  to  be  considered  inde- 
|)endent  of  it.  He  divided  the  stream  of  commerce  into  three 
branches,  namely  exportation,  importation,  and  the  supply  of 
foreign  goods  to  other  nations :  the  first  closely  connected  with 
and  depending  on  agriculture;  manufactures  being  only  an 
aggregate  of  terrestrial  productions;  the  second,  being  pur- 
chased either  mediately  or  immediately  by  agricultural  profits,  I 
he  considered  as  likewise  sustained  by  it :  the  third  therefore, 
a  mere  carrying  trade,  was  the  only  branch  that  could  be  | 
nationally  beneficial,  independent  of  husbandry.  Such  com-  | 
merce  had  supported  Holland,  enriched  many  Italian  states, 
and  was  once  a  supporter  of  Florence ;  but  it  required  a  large 
floating  capital  to  take  advantage  of  varying  markets  and 
consumers'  wants,  yet  beyond  the  walls  of  Leghorn  such  funds 
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did  not  exist,  and  even  tl^re  were  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
strangers*  This  trade  therefore  was  not  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  attract  attention  from  agriculture,  which  as  the  only  stahle 
foundation  of  Tuscan  commerce  required  the  establishment  of 
a  perfect  freedom  in  the  com  trade  as  an  immutable  principle 
and  the  basis  of  all  economical  legislation.  The  blind  defer- 
ence of  every  Italian  state,  especially  Florence,  to  the  ancient 
frumentarious  laws,  is  acknowledged  by  political  economists  of 
that  nation  as  the  occasion  of  many  subsequent  evils;  and  Neri 
among  others  deprecates  the  idea  of  damming  up  the  course  of 
life's  first  necessity  and  great  source  of  public  wealth,  more  parti- 
colarly  in  a  country  where  it  was  almost  the  only  important  pro- 
duction. He  denied  that  poor  people's  comforts  proceeded 
from  low  prices,  for  subsistence  depending  on  the  sale  of  their 
industry,  and  the  latter  principally  on  the  surplus  of  richer  men 
employed  in  promoting  it,  their  comforts  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  quantity  thus  expended  :  and  as  natural  high  prices 
generally  tend  to  augment  this  disposable  surplus  they  were 
commonly  the  source  of  increased  comfort,  increased  wages, 
and  an  augmenting  population  *, 

Such  is  shortly  the  substance  of  Pompeo  Neri's  sentiments 
on  the  political  economy  of  Tuscany  in  its  connexion  with 
commerce  and  agriculture  ;  and  those  of  Francesco  Gianni  were 
nearly  coincident  but  more  fully  developed.  He  held  that  the 
wealth  of  any  country  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  people ;  but  as  wholesome  food  may  become  poison  b^ 
mismanagement,  so  a  dense  population  may  by  bad  govern- 
ment be  made  the  source  of  evil  instead  of  good,  and  Gianni 
did  not  argue  on  the  supposition  of  misrule,  but  the  contrary. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  any  state  appear  too  numerous  for  its 
resources,  we  ask  whether  facts  confirm  this,  or  whether  distress 
may  not  proceed  from  general  neglect  or  mal-administration. 
Such  points  should  be  well  ascertained  before  emigration  be 

♦  Poxnpeo  NeiT,  "  Memoria  aulh  Materia  Frumentana."" 
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encouraged,  a  measure  exceedingly  beneficial  in  certain  circum- 
stances, but  \vhich  commonly  appears  to  subtract  a  mass  of 
physical  energy,  skill,  and  hard  capital  from  the  coontiy  that 
perhaps  might  have  been  better  employed  there  both  in  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  Paupers  are  not  good  and  yet  veiy 
costly  emigrants,  but  they  generally  remain  at  home  while  the 
more  solid  and  industrious  quit  their  country. 

Gianni's  principles  were,  first;  that  no  human  being  could  f 
take  in  more  nourishment  than  was  necessary  for  healthy  ex-  ^* 
istence,  without  some  bodily  harm.  Secondly ;  that  he  required 
sufficient  clothing,  a  roof,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  gene-  . 
rally  included  under  it ;  all  beyond  these  being,  strictly  speak- 
ing, superfluous,  or  pure  sensual  and  fanciful  enjoyment 
Thirdly ;  that  as  man  in  a  social  state  is  unable  to  provide  for  T 
all  his  wants,  or  that  the  ability  to  do  so  is  neither  equal  nor ' 
continued  through  life,  mutual  aid  becomes  indispensable  to 
human  nourishment,  causing  that  necessary  circulation  of  en- 
joyable things  which  continually  flow  from  where  they  abound 
to  where  they  are  wanting ;  and  whether  the  deficiency  proceed 
from  an  absence  of  necessaries,  or  to  supply  that  magazine  of 
sensual  and  imaginative  enjoyment  called  the  "  wiU,''  the  effects 
on  the  great  mass  of  enjoyable  substances,  as  well  as  on  the 
human  faculties  capable  of  being  thus  employed  in  producing 
them,  will  ever  be  the  same.  This  mass  of  commodities  together 
with  the  faculties  of  producing  and  enjoying  them,  comprised 
^hat  Gianni  called  national  wealth,  and  as  nothing  can  be 
permanently  taken  away  from  what  is  indispensable  to  existence  |* 
without  destroying  it,  the  fact  that  men  do  exist  proves  that  .' 
they  possess  the  means,  without  any  occasion  for  showing  r 
whence  these  means  are  derived ;  whether  immediately  from 
nature  by  their  own  labour,  or  indirectly  by  that  of  others 
whose  superfluity  supplied  their  wants.  This  was,  he  thought, 
the  simple  aspect  in  which  human  nature  presented  itself:  it  |^ 
exhibited  the  proportion  due  to  each  individual  from  the  general 
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itrimony,  or  stock  of  national  wealth,  and  to  this  portion  eyery 
uman  being  had  a  natund  right;  for  if  the  meaTof  gratify^ 
ig  the  will  were  more  extensive  in  some,  it  by  no  means 
tllowed  that  necessaries,  the  common  right  of  all,  were  to  be 
kken  from  others ;  and  consequently  all  that  portion  of  wealth 
oaployed  by  any  individual  beyond  his  mere  necessities  would 
3suredly  diminish  or  rather  absorb  the  substance  of  a  number 
|ual  to  those  whose  labour  produced  that  excess ;  or  in  other 
ords  it  would  prevent  the  existence  of  so  many  human  beings 
3  that  superfluity  would  have  maintained  with  the  necessaries 
flife. 

Gianni  thence  inferred,  that  eitiier  as  a  principle  or  a  conse- 
uence,  it  must  ever  be  true  that  while  different  degrees  of 
3nsual  enjoyment  are  measured  by  the  inequality  of  riches, 
ae  quantity  of  these  and  of  comforts  in  everjt  inferior  grade  of 
'ealth  will  be  diminished  in  proportion,  even  to  the  lowest 
lass  which  subsists  on  simple  necessaries ;  because  each  class 
an  tributes  something  from  its  own  enjoyment  to  the  original 
aperfluity  whosoever  possessed  it.  And  howsoever  this 
erson,  or  any  other,  might  be  favoured  by  nature  or  social 
osition  with  a  superfluity,  he  could  only  turn  it  to  profit  by 
ransferring  a  portion  to  others  in  exchange  for  what  he  required 
D  satisfy  his  desires.  As  an  example,  Gianni  took  the  Tuscan 
onvicts  who  received  only  enough  to  support  a  painful  exist- 
nce,  but  as  they  did  exist  he  concluded  that  they  possessed 
bis.  Wherefore  taking  from  the  Pisan  registers  the  annual 
alue  of  this  existence  at  twenty-two  crowns,  a  near  approxima- 
lon  could  be  made  to  the  smallest  quantity  of  money  on  which 

human  being  could  then  live  in  Tuscany,  and  assuming  the 
rhole  population  to  be  one  million  he  had  a  measure  sufl&ciently 
xact  for  the  illustration  of  what  he  called  **  national  wealth,'^ 
amely  twenty-two  millions  of  crowns,  which  was  constantly 
njoyed  by  the  nation  at  large.  This  continued  en^oymewt^^^ 
owever  referable  to  and  modified  by  the  state  oi  i^Tgi\3\'aXAO\\ 
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because  if  any  portion  of  the  people  were  cut  off,  its  share  of 
enjoyable  wealth  also  would  first  become  a  surplus  and  subse- 
quently diminish,  or  cease  to  exist  with  the  fiBdlure  of  those 
that  produced  it ;  and  the  contrary.  Thus  he  conceived  that 
national  wealth  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  the  population 
and  the  real  power  of  monarchs  be  measured  by  the  latter. 

Hence  also  he  thought  it  might  be  shown  how  individual 
wants  or  subsistence  was  the  cause  of  commercial  circula- 
tion and  the  measure  of  its  speed;  and  how  every  check  to  | 
this  must  be  a  disturbance,  a  cause  of  trouble,  and  a  loss,  i 
These  reflections  led  to  a  comparison  between  the  action  of  a  I 
**  natural "  population  on  the  land,  and  that  of  intellect  on  the   | 
human  body;  both  being  made  subservient  to  necessity  and  per-  j 
sonal  enjoyment :  by  natural  population  Gianni  seems  to  have  | 
meant  those  whq,  were  originally  and  equally  subsisted  on  the 
land  with  the  simple  necessaries  of  life ;  any  ulterior  increase  of 
this,  which  might  he  says  for  convenience  be  called  ^^arttfictal" 
must  result  from  augmented  materials,  or  capital,  and  additional  | 
labour  exported  for  the  use  of  foreigners ;  this  he  calls  the  I 
*'  advantages  of  commerce"  the  promotion  of  which  would  be   I 
effectually  accomplished  by  a  multiplication  of  enjoyable  objects, 
to  its  fiill  extent,  amongst  the  people.  He  moreover  condemned  | 
the  prevailing  notion  that  a  country's  mercantile  gain  or  loss 
should  be  measured  by  the  specie  introduced  or  extracted  from 
it,  instead  of  by  the  sum  of  those  commodities  that  multiply  the 
occupations  of  industry  and  powers  of  exportation.     Hence  he   i 
inferred  that  taxation  and  customs  must  be  proportioned  to 
population,  or  their  source  would  fail ;  and  as  consumption  was    i 
the  measure  of  production,  and  that  taxes  and  duties  in  any    . 
shape,  directly  or  indirectly,  fell  at  last  on  the  consumer  and   I 
diminished  that  consumption  as  well  as  the  personal  comforts 
which  are  more  or  less  sacrificed  to  pay  them ;  the  spirit  and 
object  of  public  finance  should  be  to  multiply  sources  of  en- 
joyment  and  consumption,  whicloL  ^o\]ld  generally  be  found  to    i 
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correspond  with  the  multiplication  of  beings  capable  of  enjoying 
them.  In  this  way  duties  and  taxation  discreetly  managed 
might  not  obstruct  but  tend  even  to  increase  production ;  for 
in  a  rich  soil  and  fine  climate  where  wants  are  few  and  com- 
modities abundant,  a  little  taxation  stimulates  industry  and 
prevents  intellectual  stagnation. 

Gianni  however  considered  taxation  as  a  pure  coercive 
measure  and  an  obstacle  to  circulation ;  unable  by  itself  to  alter 
the  amount  of  national  wealth,  but  causing  certain  periods  of 
stagnancy  and  the  most  injurious  delays.  He  was  convinced  that 
taxation  in  every  form ;  whether  from  the  forced  labour  of  men  or 
animals ;  the  deposits  in  royal  treasuries ;  monopolies,  exclusive 
privileges,  immunities,  and  all  other  operations  which  even  for 
the  moment  hinder  men  from  enjoying  their  full  powers  of 
material  and  faculties,  must  necessanly  tend  to  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  population,  and  thence  asserts  that  every  time 
a  new  tax  is  imposed  governments  really  lose ;  but  gain  by  its 
abolition.  The  hope  of  increasing  royal  power  by  an  overflow- 
ing treasury  had  always  misled  rulers  and  diminished  their 
real  greatness ;  they  rarely  found  a  minister  to  declare  that  the 
issue  of  hoarded  treasures  would  not  impoverish  them,  or  to 
show  the  greatness  they  might  acquire  without  the  blood  and 
crimes  of  conquest.  Gianni  moreover  argued,  that  as  the 
organization  of  civil  government  rendered  some  taxation  ne- 
cessary, rulers  should  establish  as  an  essential  and  immutable 
maxim  the  diminution  of  this  evil  by  every  possible  means,  an 
end  that  he  thought  might  be  accomplished  in  Tuscany  if  his 
advice  were  taken  *. 

But  while  exhibiting  the  least  grievous  forms  of  public  con- 
tribution he  truly  asserts  that  all  would  be  useless  **  imtil 
statesmen  renounced  the  habit  of  supposing  the  necessities  of 

*  How  he  proposed  tp  accomplish  this  it  was  probably  similar  to  that  after- 

is  set  forth  in  one  of  his  MSS.  which  wards  followed  by  Leonid.  'mXYi  «vi<^ 

the  anther  had  not  an  opportunitj  of  success, 
seeing  before  he  quitted  Florence,  hut 
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a  country  without  any  examination,  and  then  imposing  new 
taxes  or  increasing  old  ones  to  meet  this  fjEmded  need ;  **  *'tfaey 
study  the  tax,"  he  adds,  "  which  is  least  likely  to  he  complained 
of  by  the  people,  and  endeavour  to  soften  its  painful  aspect  by 
a  veil  of  pleasing  words  and  flatt4niing  pretences,  with  which 
they  delude  the  monarch  who  only  signs  the  edict,  but  not  the 
people  who  reaUy  suffer  from  it  It  is  rare  for  any  prince  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  attempt  to  learn  whether  it 
be  indispensable  to  national  welfare  or  the  result  of  cupidity  and 
caprice ;  whether  it  be  the  mere  creation  of  ambitious  policy, 
the  corrupting  luxury  of  courts ;  that  contaminator  of  ereiy 
class ;  or  more  infamous  ministerial  avarice  which  subverts 
the  order  of  things  by  conjuring  up  spectres  of  public  calamity, 
and  alluring  visions  of  fortunate  protections,  in  order  to  involve 
everything  in  that  confusion  which  furnishes  a  disgraceful 
nutriment  to  its  own  ruinous  appetite.  When  the  inclination  of 
governments  is  once  made  subordinate  to  the  measure  of  the 
forces  destined  to  satisfy  it,  we  shall  see  the  destructive  system 
of  taxation  abolished ;  the  vast  circulation  of  productions  no 
longer  arrested  by  those  obstacles  that  check  the  movements  of 
civil  liberty;  and  the  exertion  of  human  powers  which  are 
directed  to  accumulate  private  wealth,  the  source  of  public 
riches,  will  acquire  new  life." 

Gianni  also  asserted  that  a  small  state  like  Tuscany  required 
a  court  without  luxury  and  a  ministry  without  pomp:  the 
Prince  he  said  should  be  convinced  that  a  splendid  establish* 
ment  was  not,  nor  ever  could  be  for  him,  a  means  of  distinguish- 
ing himself  amongst  other  sovereigns,  but  certainly  the  source 
of  many  financial  difficulties.  One  fatal  consequence  of  such 
vanity  would  be  to  render  his  court  difficult  of  access  to  men  of 
more  capacity  and  intelligence  than  worldly  wealth ;  and  the 
fittest  persons  to  manage  a  public  revenue  were  neither  the 
most  opulent,  nor  those  likely  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  courts, 
where  their  pride  might  prevent  them  appearing  when  they 
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found  that  rich  dresses  and  gilded  equipages  were  the  only  dis- 
tmction  of  persons.  *^  How  many  able  men,"  he  exclaims, 
"  are  for  this  reason  and  to  their  country's  injury  unknown  to 
princes !  And  consequently  how  many  others  have  been  left  igno- 
rant who  would  have  become  useful  members  of  the  state"*. 

Rucellai  principally  confined  himself  to  church  affidrs :  he 
advised  Leopold  to  march  slowly  and  steadily  against  the 
Vatican,  but  always  remembering  lliat  the  persons  and  property 
of  ecclesiastics  were  legally  on  a  level  with  those  of  laymen  ; 
that  it  became-  necessary  to  look  back  on  the  first  eight  centu- 
nes  of  the  church  whTita  jK^sessioBS  were  justly  Lidcr«d 
as  public  property  and  entirely  at  the  state's  disposal.   Where- 
fore he  urged  the  exercise  of  all  princely  rights,  and  a  real . 
jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  by  controlling  their  possessions ; 
also  the  prevention  of  any  augmentation  in  their  temporal 
goods  by  pushing  his  father's  statute  of  mortmain  to  its  utmost 
limits ;  and  finally  to  keep  them  in  awe  by  the  legal  though 
harsher  exercise  of  his  prerogative  in  extra-judicial  sentences  of 
exile  against  their  persons  and  sequestration  of  property ;  and 
above  all  to  avoid  the  interminable  and  ever-fatal  negotiations 
with  the  court  of  Eome  f.     He  moreover  advised  that  clerical 
abuses  should  be  diminished  by  diminishing  the  clergy,  most  of 
whom  took  orders  only  to  avoid  subjection  to  the  civil  power ; 
that  the  clerks  of  ecclesiastical  courts  should  in  civil  cases  be 
chosen  from  lay  tribunals;  that  all  church  taxes  should  be 
reduced  imder  one  simple  form  without  any  regard  to  privilege, 
and  that  all  future  establishments  of  livings  and  perpetual 
masses  should  be  checked.     By  his  advice  the  papal  custom  of 
assigning  pensions  on  Tuscan  benefices  was  to  be  diminished, 
an  object  of  great  difficulty,  for  by  such  means  the  Vatican 
recompensed  those  who  abandoned  their  duty  as  citizens  to 

*  F.  Gianni,  "  Pemieri  suUa  ricTiez-  +  Rucellai  Papers,  cited  by  De  Potter^ 

za  Nassionale  didoUa  daUa  siMtama  vol.  iv.,  p.  18,  from  the  Ricci  Mwv>3l- 

individuak,''   MS.  belonging  to  Mar-  scripts.  (27t^  tru/nefll^Q.^ 
qiiis  Gino  Cspponi  of  Florence. 
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serve  its  chief.    He  also  lecommended  the  prince  to  assume 
an  exclusive  nomination  of  bishops,  which  Eome  had  alreadj 
attempted  to  exercise ;  not  to  permit  the  citation  of  lajmen 
before  ecclesiastical  courts,  nor  the  latter  to  condemn  any 
peison  in  afflictiye  and  pecuniaiy  punishment,  a  power  that  in 
itself  argued  soYoreign  jurisdiction;  also  that  a  dear  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  church  sacrament  of  marriage  and 
the  dnl  contract,  the  former  or  nuptial  benediction  akme  be- 
longing to  the  church,  but  the  afifiance,  mutual  obligations, 
bans,  alimony,  division  of  property,  restitution  of  dowry,  and  so 
forth,  all  depending  on  the  civil  courts.    Sucellai  exclaimed 
loudly  against  thirteen  Tuscan  bishoprics  and  lour  prelacies 
being  held  by  foreigners,  and  their  authority  delegated  to  vicars; 
he  urged  a  resumption  of  the  royal  ExequatOTt  and  above  all, 
the  general  annihilation  of  ecclesiastical  prisons  as  sinks  of 
tyranny,  illegal  in  themselves  and  leading  to  such  insolence 
that  fieJse  registers  of  arrests  by  church  tribunals  were,  forged 
to  sustain  their  privilege,   which  even  if  true  could  only 
have  proved  an  infringement  of  the  law ;  nay  their  audacity 
went  80  far  as  to  demand  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power 
against  certain  persons  whose  names  and  offences  tiiej  refused 
to  communicate,  and  a  Court  of  Inquisitors,  composed  exclu- 
sively of  foreign  dependents  of  Eome,  was  foremost  in  such 
usurpations ;  for  violence  was  a  certain  means  of  advancement 
at  the  Vatican  *. 

Rucellai  did  not  venture  to  recommend  the  annihilation  of 
sanctuary  by  force,  as  it  was  an  acknowledged  right  the  violent 
destruction  of  which  would  have  been  he  imagined  unjust ;  but 
proposed  to  confine  it  to  cemeteries  which  by  means  of  a  pali- 
sade might  be  made  places  of  restraint  whence  culprits  were 
to  be  cited,  and  condemned  as  contumacious  if  they  did  not 
appear ;  but  life  was  to  be  spared  and  all  other  penalties  dimi- 

*  Secret  Memoirs  of  Rucellai,  sent  to    Memoires  de  Bicci,  vol.  iv.,  p.  34, 
Vienna  in   1745.    (Vide  De  PoUtr^    Appeudtx."^ 
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nished  by  a  Yolimtary  surrender.  As  this  plan  could  only  be 
effoctiYe  tibrough  the  clergy's  cooperation  and  sincerity,  both 
extremely  doubtful,  he  advised  that  they  should  be  overawed  by 
apprehensions  of  an  arbitrary  process  in  the  Grand-ducal  Cham- 
ber followed  up  by  exile  and  other  penalties.  This  sort  of  Star- 
chamber  law  he  admitted  ought  not  to  be  known  even  by  name 
in  any  well-regulated  community,  but  the  pontiff's  steady  en- 
croachments had  deprived  government  of  all  other  means :  for 
in  exalting  priests  above  the  law,  to  which  the  church  denied  their 
subjection,  it  also  placed  them  beyond  the  law  wherefore  a  pro- 
cess also  beyond  law  could  only  reach  them,  and  might  ulti- 
mately produce  a  resignation  of  such  pretensions.  The  Inqui- 
sition reasoned  on  something  of  the  same  principle  in  justifica- 
tion of  its  punishments ;  but  the  evil  being  excessive  Leopold 
took  Bucellai's  counsel  and  in  the  two  first  years  of  his  reign 
cited  many  ecclesiastics  before  the  Grand-ducal  Chamber  which 
by  an  extrajudicial  process  banished  them  for  rape,  murder,  tur- 
bulence, seduction,  scandals,  and  a  variety  of  misdemeanors  *. 
Eucellai  was  an  enemy  to  concordats  by  which  the  popes  even 
m  relaxing  their  pretensions  managed  to  have  them  acknow- 
ledged as  rights  on  which  they  could  always  fall  back ;  and 
those  still  retained  being  artfully  interpreted  according  to 
Boman  law,  the  great  object  of  papal  intrigue  was  accomplished; 
namely  a  continual  necessity  for  reference  to,  and  therefore  de- 
pendence on  the  Vatican  f .  Dexterously  entangling  the  inalien- 
able and  imdisputed  prerogatives  and  acknowledged  rights 
of  sovereignty  with  disputed  pretensions,  the  popes  insidiously 
spread  their  own  claims  over  the  whole  mass,  and  then  con- 
ceding as  a  favour  those  which  they  could  not  possibly  refuse  as 
a  right  generally  managed  after  a  long  struggle  to  acquire  the 
real  object  of  dispute,  in  recompense  for  their  pretended  gene- 
rosity.    These  concordats  too,  instead  of  being  simply  written 

*  Rucellai's  Project  of  Reform,  a.d.  1 767.  (Vide  De  Potter,vo\.\v.,^^.*i'5.-'i\.^ 
fJiaceJJal,  "Project  for  the  Abolition  of  SanclxiaTy:' 
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were  enveloped  in  all  the  cunning  and  intricacy  of  Roman  juris-' 
prudence  which  necessarily  confined  their  interpretation  to  the^ 
Vatican ;  every  right  acknowledged  by  them  was  consequently- 
strangled  in  the  flexile  exposition  of  their  meaning,  and  now,^ 
being  substituted  for  more  ancient  and  original  documents,  they- 
became  the  only  legal  instrument  of  reference ;  with  popes  for> 
their  expositors  !     The  history  of  all  jurisdictional  quarrels  of  • 
all  nations  with  the  court  of  Rome  was  reduced  by  Eucellai  to' 
this  single  point,  namely  that  the  sovereign  prerogatives  of  each - 
had  been  invariably  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  church,  for  the  - 
express  purpose  of  re-granting  them  a«  a  favour  to  their  legiti-' 
mate  owners,  who  weary  of  contention  were  willing  to  recover- 
authority  on  any  terms. .   This  newly-acquired  power  of  bestow-* 
ing  what  did  not  belong  to  them  was  used  by  the  papacy  as'an- 
argument  for  acknowledged  right  and  as  such  exercised;  so  that' 
new  and  firmer  footing  was  in  this  manner  continually  gained' 
for  the  Church  of  Eome  *.  Leopold  had  thus  to  contend  against 
the  most  serpent-like  of  all  courts,  and  one  that  never  aban- 
doned its  antique  system  and  instrument  of  power;  a  court 
that  would  dispute  every  acknowledged  prerogative  of  a  native  ■ 
prince,  assert  its  own  sway  in  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions, 
and  engender  such  a  swarm  of  incidents  out  of  existing  abuses' 
as  rarely  failed  to  extract  some  solid  advantage  from  the 
discussion.  '■ 

The  ecclesiastical  power  of  Rome  sprang  from  canon  law ;; 
especially  from  that  part  composed  of  the  Decrees  or  "  De- 
cretah"  of  various  Roman  tribunals,  besides  those  bulls,  letters, 
and  papal  answers,  generally  called  Pontifical  Law,  that  were 
the  especial  instrument  of  its  usurpations  in  foreign  states. 
Rucellai  was  particularly  indignant  at  the  bull  "  In  Ccmd 
Dommt"  which  attempted  to  establish '  papal  authority  over 
all  princes  even  in  temporal  affairs ;  which  aimed  at  .securing 
clerical  immunity  from  secular  jurisdiction ;  which  tended  to 

*  Rucellai,  Secret  MemoireB,  1745.  (VV3io  De  Potter^^oVvr.^^.  40.) 
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make  the^  priesthood  nmsters  rather  thaa  imiembers  of  socilBty  in 
every,  catholic  country,  'and  was  the  pith  and  summary  of  all 
those  ecclesiastical  laws  that  from  time  immemorial  supported 
ecclesiastical  usurpations.  The  despotism  of  Eoine,  "thatfahric 
of  so  many  centuries,"  exclaims  Eucellai ; .  **  moistened  with  the 
,hlood  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  and  erected  on  the  spoils  of 
so  many  degraded  sovereigns  and  ruined  thrones,  as  recorded 
in'  the  annals  of  eight  centuries ;"  the  maxims  of  that  despotism 
thus  concentrated  and  emhodied,  pervaded  eveiy  other  part  of  the 
canon  law,  which  nevertheless  was  commonly  taught  throi^- 
out  Europe!  ,  By  this  hull  the  power  of  Eoine  hecame  supreme 
in,  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Tuscany  imtil  the  Spanish  system 
.was  followed;  this  without  disputing  any  ecclesiastical  pre- 
:tensions  merely  declared  the  measure  in  question  contrary  to 
national  law,  and  prohibited  its  execution  unless  legalized  by  a 
royal  Eooequator,  ,  To  put  an  end  to  all  further  disputation 
Jlucellai  proposed  in  the  first  instance,  that  this  bull  should  be 
considered  as. a  statute  law  which  the  Pope  of  Rome  was 
forcibly  attempting  to  establish  in  the  dominions  of  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  and  therefore  to  be  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties.  He  then  advised  that  all  heads  of  convents  should 
(be  compelled  to  exhibit  their  patents  of  election  for  royal  ap- 
proval before  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  any  authority,  and 
that  a  vigilant  watch  should  be  kept  over  their  private  prisons 
to  prevent  the. infliction  of  arbitrary  punishment  on  wretches 
forded  to  live,  under  a  despotism  which  as  he  asserted  was  more 
absolute,  than  that  of  the  African  tyrants  *.  Leopold,  who  was 
something  of  a  theologian  and  a  Jansenist,  was  early  iiitent  on 
the  redaction  of  convents,  and  addressed  severial  questions  to 
.Rucellai  about  his'  mode  of  action:  this  unwearied  reformer 
'declared  that  the  regular  orders  of  Cenobites  had  two  main 
sources  of  livelihood,  namely  a  remarkable  dexterity  in  recruit- 
ing  their  numbers,  and  the  eagerness  of  families  to  supi^l^  t\i^\a»\ 

*  Rucellai^  on  the  Bull  ** In  Cisnd  Domini^*  (opitd  Ik  Potter, no\.v».,^»  ^^-"^ 
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but  that  all  this  would  cease  if  monastic  yows  were  not  taken 
at  sixteen,  an  age  equally  exposed  to  violence  and  seduction.  The 
determined  resistance  made  by  every  monk  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  against  altering  this  custom  *'  to  prev&nt  the  destruction 
of  the  monastic  orders"  at  once  taught  governments  the  way 
to  diminish  them  as  well  as  the  monks*  own  fears  of  it :  but 
as  these  religious  orders  consisted  of  well-armed,  well-disci- 
plined, and  most  devoted  legions,  maintained  by  Bome  under 
ecclesiastical  ensigns  at  the  expense  of  other  countries,  their 
destruction  by  a  single  blow  would  have  exasperated  the  Vatican 
alarmed  a  superstitious  nation  and  embarrassed  government. 
One  of  the  first  steps  towards  reducing  the  number  of  nuns  was,  as 
Eucellai  naturally  thought,  to  encourage  matrimony;  or  at  least 
provide  some  intermediate  state  of  comparative  independence 
for  females  between  that  of  marriage  and  the  cloister,  of  which 
there  was  then  no  example  in  Tuscany.  Wherefore  he  only 
advised  a  strict  investigation  into  the  finances  of  every  convent, 
a  prohibition  to  receive  more  novices  than  each  could  maintain ; 
against  portions  being  given  with  nuns ;  a  decree  for  excluding 
foreign  votaries ;  and  an  interdiction  to  the  Florentine  youth  to 
take  orders  or  receive  their  education  in  foreign  convents.  Besides 
this  he  wished  the  number  of  people  in  each  monastic  house  to 
be  fixed  by  law  and  rigid  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  every 
order  enforced  ;  this  he  thought  would  cause  the  suppression 
of  many  illegal  convents  useless  to  religion,  sources  of  public 
scandal,  and  oppressive  to  the  poor.  The  funds  thus  gained 
were  to  be  appropriated  to  charitable  institutions  as  at  Venice, 
in  despite  of  the  Vatican,  and  be  therefore  better  employed  than 
in  pampering  idle  friars  of  both  the  permanent  and  itinerant 
mendicants  who  lived  entirely  by  alms,  such  as  the  Capuchins, 
the  RecoUets,  the  bare-footed  Carmelites  and  others,  all  of 
whom  from  their  pristine  state  of  real  poverty  had  by  papal 
connivance  become  so  only  in  name. 
SsuDt  Francia  like  Saint  Paul  taught  his  followers  to  work 
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for  their  bread  and  refuse  alms,  except  when  ideally  in  want ; 
bat  popes  and  theologians  decided  that  »piritudl  service  wils 
the  real  labour  intended ;  and  even  against  their  original  ndes 
the  Council  of  Trent  permitted  all  except  the  Capuchins  and 
Recollets  to  acquire  property  like  other  privileged  mendicants : 
this  made  an  inquiry  into  every  branch  of  their  revenue  neces- 
sary ;  into  their  fixed  rents,  masses,  alms,  direction  of  nuns,  and 
other  sources ;  then  came  the  restriction  of  their  numbers,  the 
prohibition  of  all  begging,  and  the  abolition  of  those  money- 
making  expedients  which  they  so  dexterously  practised.  If  their 
revenues  proved  insufficient,  a  pecuniary  grant  from  the  crown 
was  suggested  as  the  best  means  to  get  rid  of  their  scandalous 
mendicity  and  dangerous  moral  and  political  influence  on  society, 
while  a  power,  unlikely  to  be  otherwise  obtained,  of  lessening 
their  number  by  diminished  allowcinces  would  be  acquired  by 
government.  This  counsel  wds  backed  by  the  example  of  variouii 
European  states,  such  as  Naples,  Venice,  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
which  had  all  recently  curtailed  the  power  of  Kome  *.  Several 
other  projects  were  simultaneously  presented  to  Leopold; 
amongst  them  was  one  from  a  priest  named  VaUensi,  prior  of 
San  Veto,  who  begged  that  his  name  might  be  concealed  if  the 
Grand  Duke  did  not  wish  him  to  be  stoned  like  Saint  Stephen : 
this  honest  clergyman  proposed  many  reforms  which  were  after- 
wards accomplished,  and  handles  the  whole  priesthood  very 
severely.  There  was  also  an  anonymous  communication  fifom 
one  still  more  fedrful  of  martyrdom,  for  he  would  not  even 
intrust  his  name  to  the  sovereign,  but  complains  of  "  genuifile 
ecclesiastical  discipline  being  deteriorated,  the  regular  Orders 
of  clergy  being  beyond  measure  augmented,  real  piety  eltinct, 
super^tion  unceasingly  fondled,  and  religion  become  the  vile 
instrument  of  human  passions :  in  the  midst  of  so  many  evils 
all  hope  of  assistance  from  the  Holy  See  was  extinguished, 
because  the  pontiffs  being  both  priests  and  princes  were  ml^- 

♦  BucelUi,  JMemoires,  April  6, 1771. 
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rested  in  maintaining  such  irregolarities,  and  moreoverin  dread 
of  any  change.  The  regular  oiders  he  said  were  so  numerous  as 
to  form  the  pretorian  hands  of  these  imperial  priests,  iaiid  were 
the  most  indefatigahle  spies  for  the  vigilance  of  Boman 
avarice  "*. 

In  civil  reformation  Bandini,  another  worthy  Tuscan  of  the 
day,  proposes  self-taxation  hy  communities  and  much  of  Leo- 
pold's, system,  even  hefore  he  was  horn,  especially  the  General 
Governor  or  Visitor  of  the  lower  Senese  Province ;  that  this 
minister  amongst  other  duties  should  decide  all  douhtful' law- 
suits and  spare  the  expense  of  journeys  and  appeals  which 
hetween  gold  and  anxiety  sometimes  cost  more  than  the  value 
of  a  contested  point.  '*  The  evils  of  the  Tuscan  Mareinma  '* 
said  he,  '*  can  only  he  remedied  hy  a  sovereign  who  will  alter 
every  existing  law,  and  rolling  all  the  taxes  up  in  one  huhdle 
lay  them  hy  for  awhile,  or  else  load  them  differently  f."  Leopold 
did  all  this  and  more,  hut  made  no  perfect  cure  of  the  Maremma, 
though  its  social  condition  was  wonderfully  ameliorated. 

It  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  already  narrated  that  the 
young  prince  neither  lacked  good  counsel  nor  wisdom  to  follow 
it,  although  he  prided  himself  on  working  almost  alone ;  and 
subsequently,  perhaps  from  that  necessity  which  arises  out 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  persons,  selected  his  ministers 
rather  as  needful  instruments  than  friends  and  counsellors.  A 
bad  system ;  for  it  is  unstable,  fiEdls  with  him  that  raised  it,  and 
repels  persons  of  talent  and  honesty,  who  will  not  submit  to  be 
the  tools  of  princes,  or  bow  to  aught  below  the  higher  ranks  of  in- 
tellect. Those  whose  opinions  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
were  Leopold's  earliest  counseUors,  to  whom  he  attached  himself 
not  only  privately  as  friends,  but  as  ministers  of  state  who  en- 
joyed his  mother's  confidence.  He  was  still  a  youth;  but 
from  the  first  year  of  his  reign  the  spirit  of  active  benevolence 

*  Memoires  of  Rucellai,  apud  De  Pot-    f  Bandini,  Discorso  Economlco,  pp. 
ter,  vol  iv.,  p.  112.  .  174  and  208  (1737). 
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and  justice,  which  was  its  preyailing  character,  may  be  seen 
shining  through  all  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  education,  and  long 
established  custom ;  and  not  by  sudden  gleams  but  warm  pro- 
gressive penetrating  light.  Even  his  first  act;  a  pardon  to 
deserters  and  other  criminals  against  whom  the  laws  were 
rigid,  was  not  the  mere  exuberance  of  youthful  feeling  in  the 
exultation  of  unexpected  greatness ;  but,  as  the  preamble  to  an 
InduU  issued  on  the  occasion  expresses  it;  "from  a  desire 
to  increase  the  number  of  citizens  likely  to  augment  public 
welfeure  by  giving  a  chance  of  amendment  to  those,  who  inno- 
cent of  any  serious  moral  crime  had  by  an  unfortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  been  obliged  to  expatriate  themselves." 
Again,  in  arresting  all  crown  prosecutions  and  publishing  a 
general  amnesty  with  remission  of  penalties  already  incurred.; 
those  who  could  not  produce  in  court  a  full  pardon  from  the 
injured  party  were  expressly  excepted  along  with  others  guilty 
of  more  serious  capital  crimes*. 

As  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  proposed  by  Eucellai  were  more 
than  realized  and  constitute  an  important  and  most  arduous 
portion  of  the  Grand  Duke's  labours  besides  being  in  a  great 
measure  unconnected  with  his  other  improvements,  they  will 
be  given  by  themselves  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  both  for  greater 
perspicuity  and  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  interruption  to  the 
narrative  of  civil  reformation.  Having  prepared  the  way  by 
sketching  out  Leopold's  general  theory  and  plans  of  amelioration 
together  with  the  existing  state  of  Tuscany  at  his  accession,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  describe  his  actual  practice,  an  extremely 
dry  and  minute  but  very  instructive  lesson. 

*  Cantini,  Leggi  del  Granducato,  tomi  xviii.  and  zzviii. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  A.i).   17««  TO  A.D.  1771. 


PETER  LEOPOLD  THE  FIRST, 

GRAND  DTJKB  OF  TUSCANY. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  Leopold  even  before  he  left  Gei 
many  was  the  restoration  of  the  Marenuna  or  lower  provinc 
of  Siena ;  but  as  the  physical  improvements  in  boti 
this  district  and  the  Yal-di-Chiana  will  be  hereaftd 
described  the  present  chapter  is  confined  to  his  moral  operation 
alone.  .  One  of  the  first  was  its  division  from  the  upper  pre 
vince  and  immediate  annexation  to  the  crown  for  the  purpos 
of  a  more  prompt  ruling  action  on  its  general  interests ;  and  t 
distribute  this  action  beneficially  over  that  and  other  province 
Leopold  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  agricul 
ture  manufactures  and  commerce ;  he  therefore  formed  a  con 
mission  of  one  minister  and  seven  senators  to  investigate  thes 
subjects  and  make  weekly  reports  of  their  proceedings,  o: 
which  he  subsequently  acted  *,  Several  of  his  early  measure 
were  however  dashed  with  restrictions  and  stains  of  forme 
misrule,  such  for  instance  as  making  the  household  officer 
amenable  only  to  the  supreme  court  in  civil  and  to  the  **EiglU 
in  criminal  matters,  and  so  conferring  legal  privileges  upon  th 
royal  servants  distinct  from  those  of  ihe  community,  whic! 
might  or  might  not  become  mischievous  according  to  the  sovc 
reign's  character.  Of  a  similar  nature  was  his  increased  rigou 
in/  executing  the  odious  law  of  the  Sigillo,  the  oppressive  salt 
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laws,  and  several  other  obnoxious  imposts  which  in  ooziile- 
quence  of  the  revenue  contract  he  was  in  the  first  instance 
compelled  to  enforce.     They  were  however  accompanied  by- 
others  of  a  different  character,  amongst  them  a  decree  to 
exempt  foreign  grain  during  a  certain  time  &om  any  duty, 
which  helped  to  clear  the  road  for  a  new  couftte  of  political 
economy;  and  this,  as  already  narrated,  was  followed  by  the  first 
direct  breach  of  the  ancient  system.    Up  to  this  period,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  private  opinion  of  Leopold,  he  was 
midoubtedly  hampered  by  llie  caution  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
even  in  this  measure  may  be  detected  a  lateAt  timidity  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  boldness  of  his  general  march ;  it  nevertheless 
declared  the  Tuscan  com  and  flour  trade  firee,  with  the  mere 
precaution  of  baring  a  permit  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  border 
provinces  to  prevent  illicit  expottation.    Fine  wheaten  breiad 
however  still  remained  liable  to  duty  lis  affecting  rich  people 
alone,  dl  other  kinds  being  left  free  for  general  indiistry  * : 
the  pure  coarse  wheaten  loaf  although  relieved  from  duty 
remained,  when  in  bakers*  shops,  still  under  control  of  the 
Annona  both  in  price  and  quality ;  yet  the  public  i^elief  was 
great  and  universal,  bread  being  freed  from  no  less  than  four 
distinct  taxes  with  their  usual  vexations,  under  the  names  of 
II  BoUo  or  Stamp-duty;    Protenti   deUa  CanovBf  or  Cel- 
larage-rents ;  Proventi  de'  Fornix  or  Oven-retits ;  and  Diritto 
di  Polizza  or  Permit-tax;    all  of  which  had  before  been 
rigorously  levied  on  what  was  baked  in  public  ovens.    The 
last  however  was  not  general,  any  more  than  a  fifth  duty  of 
two  lire  a  month  levied  on  grinding,  tvhich  had  ali'eady  been 
suspended  for  a  year  to  favoui^  the  peasantry  whom  it  more 
especially  affected  f.     The  whole  law  is  marked  by  strong 

*  The  notion  of  fine  wheaten  bread  believe  that  ^e  poor  had  no  taste  for 

affecting  rich  people  alone  is  both  sad  this  delicacy  even  were  it  placed  within 

and  aftkui^ng :    sad,  because  nnfortn-  their  rtoch. 

nately  it  did  only  affect  the  wealthy ;  f  Caatim,  **  Le^  ^ft\  OxwA\k»JvaV 
amusing,  because  it  would  lead  us  to 
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characters  of  both  caution  and  boldness ;  tJuxtj  the  consequence  of 
inyeterate  errors  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion;  this,  the 
inherent  sagacity  of  a  liberal  but  as  yet  inexperienced  mind 
steering  its  course  amidst  the  spectred  darkness  of  a  benighted 
people.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  fireedom  Leopold  felt  much 
perplexity  about  providing  com  forthe  Annona;  a  delusion  which 
he  still  thought  necessary  to  allay  public  apprehension,  more 
especially  to  preyent  murmurs  had  his  measure  foiled  in  a  first 
experiment ;  but  it  was  not  done  with  a  Medician  spirit  The 
ofi&cers  of  the  Grsuscia.and  Abbondanza  secured  two  great  objects 
for  that  race ;  a  command  oyer  the  people  by  controlling  nourish- 
ment, and  a  veiled  means  of  extracting  profit  both  from  distress 
and  prosperity  by  the  power  of  selling  food  for  their  own 
price  and  fiEimily  benefit.  •  Leopold  being  of  a  different  stamp 
sought  only  the  means,  of  relieving  a  nation  worn  down  by  long 
years  of  misery ;  but  while  the  clamours  of  Florence  disturbed 
him  on  one  side  the  starving  cries  from  Siena  perplexed  him  on 
the  other :  the  Annona  of  this  city  declared  its  own  incapability 
of  supplying  grain,  and  a  minister  was  immediately  sent  to  in- 
vestigate the  people's  condition  and  the  means  of  alleviation. 
He  soon  decided  that  the  Annona  with  all  its  useless  machinery 
should  be  annihilated  as  inapplicable  to  present  relief  or  the 
prevention  of  future  evils,  and  only  serving  to  augment  puhlic 
difficulties  :  this  counsel,  except  among  the  ignorant  timid  and 
interested,  was  well  received  at  Siena,  where  the  memory  of  their 
own  ancient  and  more  rational  policy  was  still  cherished ;  and 
with  fer  clearer  views  of  this  perplexing  subject.  The  late  edict 
had  already  relieved  the  Senese  Annona  from  much  jurisdiction 
and  public  responsibility ; '  but  as  from  various  causes  few 
people  could  immediately  bake  at  home  or  procure  private 
stocks  of  com,  it  still  issued  grain  and  regulated  the  bakers' 
shops.  In  March  1767  its  stores  were  nearly  con- 
sumed while  the  habitual  fears  of  so  powerful  a  com- 
petition  prevented  any  private  enterprise.    On  this  information 
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the  Grand  Duke,  who  now  began  to  see  his  way  clearly,^erceiyed 
all  the  evil  of  leaving  any  doubt  in  the  public  mind  about  mer- 
cantile liberty  and  free  competition,  or  any  fears  of  government.^ 
He  was  supported  by  Count  Orsini  of  Eosemberg,  a  noblemim^ 
of  shrewd  observation  and  comparatively  broad  views  who 
succeeded  Marshal  Botta  as  prime  minister.  Eosemberg  had 
remarked  that  in  every  scarcity  when  the  Annona  was  unpro- 
vided, recourse  was  immediately  had  to  merchants  for  a  supply ; 
therefore  merchants  and  not  magistrates  furnished  com ;  the' 
price  of  which  was  moreover  augmented  in  its  transit  to  people*s 
mouths  by  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  that  magistracy,  added' 
to  the  loss  from  bad  bargains  usually  made  by  governments,  and 
all  others  who  do  notpersonally  attend  to  their  own  interests :  con- 
sidering moreover  that  the  abolition  of  that  office  would  instan- 
taneously put  an  end  to  the  increase  of  public  debt  inseparable 
from  these  establishments,  which  from  their  very  nature  pro- 
tracted the  evil  of  scarcity  by  carrying  it  partially  even  into  an 
abundant  season  as  an  indemnification  for  previous  loss ;  he 
advised  their  immediate  abolition.^  In  March  1767  therefore 
full  liberty  was  accorded  to  the  Senese  com  trade  in  aU  its 
modifications :  for  a  week  after  this ;  surprise,  terror,  doubt, 
and  joy,  are  described  as  sweeping  through  the  town  of  Siena 
in  rapid  succession :  the  multitude,  as  at  Florence,  were 
astounded  to  behold  shops  which  only  a  few  days  before  were 
comple^tely  empty  now  suddenly  filled  with  bread ;  nor  was  the 
marvel  less  on  seeing  the  Annona  offer  its  residue  of  grain  at 
cost  price  and  find  no  purchasers ;  still  more  so  afterwards  to 
find  it  sell  at  a  heavy  loss  the  same  food  which  but  a  short  time 
before  was  the  only  hope  of  the  community!  Merchants  re- 
lieved from  this  incubus  now  traded  securely  and  had  their  com 
taken  by  the  emancipated  bakers  at  a  price  which  allowed  of 
cheaper  and  better  bread  being  sold  at  a  living  profit;  and  all 
without  waste  of  public  money  *  ! 

*  Commercio  Attivo  Toscftno,  p,145. 
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The  vast  drain  made  by  this  establishment  on  the  old  repub- 
lican treasury  mthout  any  national  conviction  of  its  absurdity 
seems  almost  incredible ;  540,000  sequins  in  only  five  years 
of  scarcity,  but  spread  over  a  peiiod  of  seventeen,  might  have 
taught  so  acute  a  trading  community  that  some  lurking  fiGiilacy 
rendered  their  efforts  vain*.  The  real  principles  of  this  branch 
of  poHtical  science  are  now  more  generally  understood  though 
not  universally  acknowledged ;  a  variety  of  powerful  interests 
are  in  continual  collision  because  each  wants  the  lion*s  share  ; 
and  as  long  as  landholders  have  an  uncontrolled  legislative  as- 
cendancy supported  by  uninformed  and  dependent  constituents, 
truth  may  shine  unregarded  until  urged  by  the  voice  of  a  suf- 
fering people  f .  Seventy  years  ago  the  true  principles  of  com- 
merce were  as  strange  in  Tuscany  as  the  spectacle  of  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  monarch  endeavouring  to  act  on  them ;  or  as 
that  of  a  wealthy  legislative  body  sacrificing  a  portion  of  its  own 
private  interest  to  pubUc  good.  The  sickliness  of  fancy,  the 
trading  spirit,  the  wants  of  luxury,  the  cravings  of  licentiousness, 
the  cost  of  political  rivalry,  the  imiversal  love  of  show,  and  the 
aping  of  our  opulent  and  dignified  neighbours  in  eveiything  but 
their  good  qualities,  altogether  tend  to  swamp  the  more  generous 
feelings  of  mankind,  to  drown  the  poetry  of  life,  and  confine 
each  thought  within  the  narrow  circle  of  most  degrading 
selfishness.  The  question  is  now  rarely,  and  less  often  sincerely 
asked ;  "  What  public  good  mil  t^is  measure  promote  ?  "  But 
rather ;  "  What  private  advantage  can  lor  my  party  draw  from 
it  by  my  support  ?  "     But  to  return. 

The  bakers  when  relieved  from  government's  vexatious 
meddling  began  to  exert  themselves,  and  being  no  longer 
forced  to  buy  damaged  corn  from  the  Annona,  soon  absorbed  all 
the  metropolitan  custom  by  rendering  the  domestic  bakery  less 
economical  than  their  own,  so  that  for  five-and-twenty  years 
after,  both  Famine  and  Scarcity  were  hardly  more  than  names ! 

♦  Sec  V.  SI  C«oteV 
f  This  was  wiittcn  in  1835,Bmce  wViVcVi  ^^^\.  ^^wv^e^Vvj^j^otafc. 
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But  the  very  y&ix  of  Leopold's  departure  old  restrictions  with 
their  attendaut  want  and  disturbance  were  revived  and  he  had 
soon  the  mortification  to  see  the  fruits  of  twenty-five  years  of 
incessant  labour  already  melting  away  under  the  influence  of 
royal  inexperience  and  ministerial  turpitude. 

One  of  the  mercantile  commission's  first  acts  was  to  recom- 
mend a  census  being  taken  by  means  of  parish  priests,  including 
the  employment  of  each  individual,  so  as  to  ascertain  their  several 
means  of  life,  distinguishing  those  that  entirely  depended  on  agri- 
culture from  others  who  lived  by  commerce  and  manufactures. 
But  while  this  proceeded,  the  GrandDukekept  loosening  tie  after 
tie,  cautiously  advancing,  and  gradually  disentangling  national 
industry;  amongst  other  things  a  notification  of  April  1767 
exempted  all  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  from  export  duty 
for  two  years ;  and  two  days  after  the  lease  of  tallow  and  candle 
duties  was  revoked,  and  those  trades  were  made  free  both  for 
tradesmen  and  private  families  in  Tuscany,  but  still  clogged  by 
the  innate  terror  of  exportation,  against  which  strict  laws  were 
enforced  and  the  selling  price  kept  under  legal  control. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  accession  the  Grand  Duke  cast 
about  for  other  means  of  alleviating  public  misery  besides  mere 
legislation,  which  although  it  made  bread  cheap  would  not  imme- 
diately produce  the  money  to  buy  it;  but  considering  that 
every  absolute  government  was  either  directly  or  indirectly 
bound  to  find  employment  for  the  people,  he  resolved  with  a 
good  heart  and  empty  exchequer,  but  aided  by  a  loan  from 
Genoa,  to  resume  a  very  ancient  project  of  the  republic,  namely 
the  opening  of  a  communication  between  Tuscany  and  Modena. 
The  idea  of  a  road  over  the  romantic  mountain  of  Pistoia  was 
entertained  as  early  as  1225  without  any  practical  result  until 
1698,  when  the  plan  was  resumed  but  soon  discontinued  on 
account  of  the  wars  of  that  period :  again  in  1782  this  scheme 
became  an  object  with  both  states,  and  a  bridle-road  was 
opened  which  Leopold  improved  in  1766  and  finally  com^^Ve^ 
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by  the  help  of  his  engineers  the  Abate  Leonardo  .Xemenes  and 
Anastasio  Anastagi,  with  a  noble  bridge  uniting  the  lofty  wooded 
banks  of  the  nrez.8e8tajone,  exhibiting  a  pleasing  spectacle  of 
human  art  taming  and  subduing  as  it  were  some  of  the  wildest 
beauties  of  nature.    The  opening  of  this  communication  with 
Modena,  besides  present  employment,  was  expected  to  bring  a 
more  direct  trade  into  Tuscany  and  thus  ayoid  one  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  ecclesiastical  states  through  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  compelled  to  pass.  About  the  same  moment  also  the  way 
leading  under  the  walls  of  Florence  from  San  Gallo  to  the  Porta 
di  Frato  was  begun  with  the  same  benevolent  object,  and  in 
1767  new  roads  were  opened  through  all  the  Tuscan  communi- 
ties, for  the  mere  purpose  of  public  employment.    Actual  dis 
tress  rendered  this  more  immediately  necessary  than  existing 
commercial  wants,  and  Leopold's  regulations  for  carrying  the 
edict  into  action  are.  marked  by  a  well-considered  beneyolehce 
even  in  the  minutest  branches:  he  commands  that  the  poorest 
should  be  first  employed ;  that  separate  parties  of  men  women 
and  children  should  be  classed  at  work  according  to  their 
strength,  and  that  the  work  should  be  of  the  simplest  form,  in 
order  to  be  embraced  by  the  capacity  of  all :    that  regular 
artificers  should  be  rarely  employed,  and  never  to  the  detriment 
of  field  labourers.     The  result  was  an  almost  entire  cessa- 
tion of  distress  and  the  infusion  of  fresh  life  into  internal 
commerce  by  increased  facility  of  communication.     Of  a  very 
different  complexion  was  a  renewed  convention  between  Tus- 
cany and  Modena  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  culprits,  by 
which  the  people  of  either  country  were  authorized  to  arrest 
proscribed  persons  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  justice,  and  even 
to  kill  them  if  resisted,  with  a  right  of  demanding  the  reward ! 
Such  an  agreement  could  only  have  been  signed  by  Leopold  in 
consequence  of  the  complete  anarchy  which  prevailed  amongst 
a  border  population  oppressed  by  long  misrule :  he  himself 
might  have  well  known  on  whose  head  a  price  was  put,  but  he 
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eould  not  know  the  real  guilt  of  those  strangers  Whom  he  thus 
subjected  to  death  by  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  mercenaiy 
peasantry.      His  enforcement  even  mih  augmented  rigour 
of  the  SigiUo  law  has  been  already  noticed  as  indieating 
either  a  secretly  restricted  volition  or  a  mind  as  yet  but  par^ 
tially  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  small  trade  as  it  affected 
the  hourly  comforts  of  a  nation;  perhaps  the  revenue  con- 
tract created  a  strong  financial  necessity  for  it ;   yet  the 
very  preamble  of  this  Medician  law  might  have  shown  him 
the  Mppery  nature  of  all  regulations  opposed  to  public  opinion 
and  man's  necessities.      The  slavish  depoidence  of  small 
localities  on  one  privileged  butcher  and  baker  should  in  the 
words  of  the  preamble,  have  convinced  Leopold  that  "  all  pro- 
secutions condemnations  and  imprisonments  were  insufficient 
to  restrain  their  (the  law-breakers')  malice  and  audacity;"  on 
the  contrary,  "  their  numbers  had  increased,  and  new  methods 
and  inventions  were  continually  used  to  transgress  the  laws ; 
with  the  most  barefaced  audacity  they  were  every  day  and 
in  every  place  fraudulently  slaughtering  all  sorts  of  animals,  to 
the  injury  of  the  revenue  which  had  been  destined  from  the 
beginning  to  maintmn  garrisons,  soldiers,  and  general  defences. 
It  therefore  became  an  object  of  greater  moment  to  render  this 
revenue  valid   in  these  calamitous  times  when  so  large  sum^ 
are  requisite  to  alleviate  the  people's  distress^    To  alleviate  the 
public  distress  therefore  summary  judgment  was  by  Leopold 
ordered  to  be  executed  against  every  transgressor  of  Cosimo  the 
First's  law  of  1567,  without  any  process ;  and  a  fresh  prohibition 
was  issued  against  carrying  more  than  five  pounds  of  any  meat 
from  place  to  place  without  a  permit,  under  a  penalty  of  ten 
crowns  !     It  can  scarcely  be  conceived  how  a  man  so  sagacious 
and  benevolent  and  who  afterwards  did  so  much,  should  have 
been  thus  blind  to  the  injustice  and  inutility  of  this  act  and  its 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  his  own  preamble ;  for,  in  wordA^  k^ 
actually  asserts  the  necessity  of  robbing  his  svi\>^Qc\;&  \a  t^«h^ 
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the  wants  of  his  subjects !  He  however  was  not  yet  free  and 
often  obliged  to  obey  the  imperial  ministers,  nor  was  it  until 
some  time  after  that  he  succeeded  in  releasing  himself  from 
parental  control  and  the  still  more  pernicious  obstacle  of  a 
farmed  revenue ;  moreover  the  SigiUo  was  considered  too  lucra- 
tive a  source  of  public  income  to  be  relinquished  without  an 
equivalent,  which  was  then  difficult  to  find. 

The  Florentine  court  for  minors  and  adults  was  about  this 
time  reformed  with  a  view  to  benefit  the  poor,  and  nearly  simul- 
taneous was  a  decree  against  opening  any  shops  but  provision 
stores  on  Sundays  and  great  festivals ;  besides  which  a  variety  of 
other  meliorations  were  gently  and  silently  working,  unappre- 
ciated and  even  unknown  to  the  mass,  yet  like  a  constant 
drip  of  water,  quietly  wearing  down  the  great  mound  of  public 
evil,  while  at  intervals  the  gush  of  some  new  and  well-con- 
sidered act  affected  all  the  community,  awakening  praise  or 
blame,  but  universal  observation. 

Amongst  these  was  a  ''  Bando  "  or  proclamation  of  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  by  which  another  stride  was  made 
towards  perfect  liberty  in  corn-trading  generally,  and  great  en- 
couragement consequently  given  to  agriculture;  the  trade  within 
certain  limitations  remained  completely  unshackled ;  exporta- 
tion duty-firee  was  allowed  until  the  average  price  of  wheat 
reached  fourteen  lire  or  nine  and  threepence  a  sack  of  about 
two  imperial  bushels ;  and  importation  when  grain  rose  to 
fifteen  lire :  but  both  these  branches  of  trade  had  already  been 
eased  of  such  shackles  in  the  Maremma  and  declared  absolutely 
and  perpetuallyfree.  Duringthe  periods  of  prohibition  however 
no  grain  could  be  carried  within  three  miles  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Maremma  frontiers  without  a  license;  but  baked  bread  and 
biscuit  remained  at  liberty  and  the  exportation  of  biscuit  was.  even 
encouraged  by  bounties.  Free  egress  was  also  given  to  wine 
on  pajdng  duty,  but  cattle,  wood,  oil,  and  charcoal,  were  still 
svi}f>ject  to  the  restrictions  of  1693 :  by  the  same  law  no  agri- 
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cultural  instraments,  yoke-cattle,  or  labourers  employed  with 
them,  could  be  seized  for  public  tax  or  private  debt  under  a 
penalty  of  ten  crowns  and  annulling  the  demand,  whether  private 
or  public.  Many  other  regulations  either  retained  or  made 
about  this  time  exhibit  unsettled  ideas,  timid  views  of  conse- 
quences, or  perhaps  a  necessity,  as  regarded  the  backwardness 
of  national  spirit,  of  unusual  caution,  even  with  the  theoretical 
certainty  of  removing  inveterate  evils  deeply  fixed  and  en- 
tangled with  popular  prejudice  and  personal  interests.  Among 
others  which  excite  a  smile  was  an  order  issued  for  provincial 
magistrates  to  see  the  bakers'  shops  abundantly  supplied ;  that 
none  of  them  quitted  their  trade  without  giving  due  notice  lest 
the  pubUc  should  want,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  single  baker's 
attempting,  from  his  chance  monopoly,  to  impose  on  the  people, 
others  should  be  invited  to  settle  and  begin  business  !  But  it  is 
veiy  possible  that  the  inertia  of  Tuscany  at  that  moment  espe- 
cially in  remote  country  districts  might  have  required  all  this. 

The  Office  of  Abundance  was  still  continued  at  Florence  and 
some  other  places,  to  receive  weekly  reports  and  strike  the 
averages  of  various  markets,  but  bread  up  to  a  certain  quality, 
and  in  many  parts  all  sorts  of  it,  was  free  from  this  control ;  yet 
no  baker  without  its  sanction  or  the  Grascia's,  could  begin  his 
business.  Though  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  certain  other  places  had 
local  regulations,  the  general  rule  was  to  confine  bakers  to  the 
sale  of  wheaten  bread  alone,  whatever  might  be  its  quality ;  all 
others  being  free  to  make  and  sell  it  of  mixed  or  any  kind  of 
flour,  so  that  the  regular  bakers  thus  became  guaranteed  venders 
of  unadulterated  food.  In  comparing  these  older  laws  with 
Leopold's  subsequent  and  simpler  movement,  their  cumbersome 
perplexity  and  abrasion  of  national  happiness  is  conspicuous ; 
yet  they  formed  but  one  of  many  similar  evils  whose  existence 
and  removal  were  illustrative  of  good  and  evil  government. 

This  zealous  encouragement  to  commerce  and  agdcxsltox^ 
showed  Leopold's  mclination  so  plainly  that  a  Etrosi^  xJaaoT^^^'e^ 
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spirit  of  inquiry  soon  arose  in  Florence ;  and  as  a  &ee  expres- 
sion of  opinion  was  encouraged,  many  speculatiye  productions 
on  such  subjects  were  published  hj  those  who  were  or  fancied 
themselves  competent.  A  new  academy  called  the  ''  Geargo- 
foil "  or  lovers  of  agriculture  was  especially  favoured ;  they  had 
apartments  in  the  old  palace,  and  Leopold  gave  a  gold  medal 
for  the  best  annual  solution  of  some  agricultural  problem, 
besides  a  silver  one  to  each  member  at  their  periodical  assem- 
bly in  order  to  encourage  a  close  attendance.  He  also  formed  a 
board  of  the  principal  Fisan  professors  to  reform  that  university 
and  introduce  new  courses  of  study  more  in  unison  with  those  they 
professed  to  teach.  The  death  of  Ottavio  Galilei  majordomoof  the 
palace,  gave  the  Grand  Duke  an  opportunity  of  advancing  Fran- 
cesco Gianni  to  that  post  and  so  keeping  him  about  his  person, 
but  as  the  greater  portion  of  courtiers  were  appointed  by  Maria 
Theresa  he  resolved  to  get  quit  of  them  and  Austrian  trammels 
together  as  soon  as  he  could  prevail  on  the  empress  to  sanction 
it ;  meanwhile  he  made  regular  preparatory  progresses  through 
Tuscany  to  examine  personally  into  the  people's  condition,  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  truth  of  public  and  private 
reports  from  his  ministers  and  secret  correspondents.  The  lat- 
ter, however  objectionable  in  principle,  enabled  him  to  prevent 
much  mischief,  but  he  thus  placed  the  nation  under  a  sort  of 
nursery  care  which  by  turning  vice  into  more  hidden  channels 
did  more  moral  evil  than  permanent  good :  the  habitual 
immorality  of  an  adult  generation  can  hardly  be  abated  by 
external  laws  or  minute  regulations ;  the  torrent  of  open  vice 
may  be  turned,  but  its  waters  vdll  spread  silently  over  a  wide 
expanse  and  sap  what  had  escaped  from  their  former  violence. 
Although  Leopold  repelled  the  accusation  of  using  spies  he  yet 
posted  the  names  of  several  persons,  previously  considered 
respectable,  amongst  those  of  common  male£Eu;tors  with  the 
label  "  False  Spy  "  attached  to  each :  these  might  have  offered 
&l3e  wformation  and  have  been  rejected,  but  of  his  having 
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established  a  system  of  secret  information  there  is  no  doubt, 
however  modified  or  cautiously  employed. 

During  the  intervals  between  great  measures,  lesser  reforms 
as  a  sort  of  by-play  to  the  scene,  were  in  continual  action  and 
often  put  forth  as  feelers  for  more  bulky  operations :  amongst 
these  was  the  abolition  of  an  annual  tax  previously  paid  to 
government  by  every  member  of  the  Tuscan  trades,  indepen* 
dent  of  marticuladon-fees,  for  a  license  to  exercise  their  call- 
ing. This  in  the  fur  and  leather  trades  was  named  **  Tassa 
del  Pepe"  or  "  de'  Torcetti"  and  its  suppression,^  together  with 
matriculation-fees,  was  for  the  moment  confined  to  them,  pro- 
bably as  a  harbinger  of  the  great  work  then  in  progress  not  only 
to  abolish  such  exactions,  but  the  whole  worn-out  machinery  of 
trade  corporations.  A  measure  as  unworthy  of  Lliopold  as  it  was 
uiyust  and  impolitic,  in  the  shape  of  an  order  for  the  impress- 
ment of  all  persons  leading  an  idle,  licentious,  or  scandalous  life, 
was  published  this  year  with  an  intent  to  recruit  the  army !  Such 
compliments  to  military  and  naval  men  are  not  new,  nor  was 
Peter  Leopold  of  Tuscany  the  only  ruler  to  commit  so  glaring 
an  error  as  that  of  filling  two  professions  with  worthless  men 
which  from  the  very  nature  of  both,  and  the  dangerous  political 
tendency  of  one,  stand  peculiarly  in  need  of  high  moral  sen- 
timent and  self-respect,  independent  of  that  chivalrous  spirit 
v^ch  should  be  so  warmly  nourished  by  every  wise  govern- 
ment as  the  source  of  their  reputation  patriotic  devotion  and 
success ;  for  it  is  not  decorous  that  any  country's  military  deferir 
ders,  those  who  contribute  so  much  to  its  national  glory,  should  be 
the  refuse  of  common  prisons  and  the  very  dregs  of  civil  society ! 

This  ill-judged  mandate  of  course  occasioned  many  hardships, 
abuses,  and  violations  of  private  liberty;  wherefore 
it  was  modified  in  the  following  year  and  aU  local 
authorities   ordered  under  severe  penalties  to  ascertain   the 
real  characters  of  impressed  men :  but  the  natural  consequence 
tf  such  a  system,  namely  frequent  desertions  ooupY^  m^  S3aft 
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excessive  rigour  of  military  law  on  this  point,  caused  its  repeated 
relaxation,  wherefore  the  army  was  badly  composed,  shamefully 
disciplined,  and  universally  detested ;  while  the  country  justly 
complained  of  the  hardship.  Leopold's  Utopian  attempt  to 
embody  an  urban  militia  had  no  better  fortune :  each  man  was 
entitled  to  be  discharged  on  his  own  requisition,  a  privilege  which 
of  course  paralysed  every  effort  at  military  discipline  or  effici- 
ency, and  was  only  suited  to  an  enthusiastic  and  patriotic  com- 
munity with  great  external  or  internal  danger  to  unite  them ;  to  a 
people  moved  for  a  given  time  by  one  spirit  on  some  single  object 
of  universal  interest  like  theFlorentine  bands  of  1630.  Asaicoun- 
terpoise  to  such  legislation  Leopold  slackened  those  rigid  laws 
which  in  certain  districts  allowed  no  proprietor  to  fell  his  own  tim 
ber  without  a  license ;  and  in  August  1768  he  availed  himself  of  a 
provisional  clause  in  the  contract  for  revenue  to  cancel  the  whole 
lease  and  thus  rid  himself  of  the  most  formidable  impediment 
to  further  improvements.  His  sister  the  Archduchess  Caroline 
of  Austria's  marriage  to  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  their  sub- 
sequent arrival  at  Florence  occasioned  some  courtly  dissipation, 
and  for  a  season  drew  the  sovereign  away  from  more  important 
matters  to  Neapolitan  gaieties,  but  he  returned  in  July,  and  in 
autumn  removed  to  Pisa,  without  any  relaxation  of  labour.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  of  October  the  magistracies  of  Abundance  and 
Grascia  were  suppressed  and  their  few  remaining  duties  uiiited 
under  a  new  tribunal  called  the  Congregation  of  the  Annona. 
An  edict  in  the  same  spirit  soon  after  relieved  the  peasantry 
from  the  vexation  of  fattening  cattle  for  the  Grascia,  and  also 
the  butchers  from  several  annoying  imposts  and  other  impedi- 
ments to  trade.  This  business  had  hitherto  been  divided  into 
three  distinct  branches ;  one  comprising  the  sale  of  superior 
meat  alone ;  another  composed  of  those  who  were  only  autho- 
rised to  sell  an  inferior  article  with  a  lower  duty  in  the  shape 
of  a  *'  Canone,*'  or  annual  rent  for  a  license,  in  common  with  the 
third  branch,  which  last  was  confined  to  a  sale  of  ofiBd  and 
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Other  irregular  portions  of  the  animal.  A  heaTj  duty  ^ras  taken 
on  each  head  of  cattle  at  the  city  gates,  ia  tax  iof  seven  lire  on 
every  calf  killed  during  Lent,  besides  several  more;  and  a  sepa- 
rate license  being  required  for  each  branch,  three  distinct  mono- 
polies existed  in  the  butchers*  trade  alone,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  poor.  All  this  now  ceased,  the  export  of  tallow  was 
made  free,  that  of  oil  relieved  from  every  impediment,  and  new 
channels  cleared  for  the  industry  which  had  previously  been 
swamped  by  these  exclusive  privileges.  Olive  cultivation  soon 
revived  with  new  energy,  and  plantations  multiplied  even  inju- 
riously, because  they  were  mixed  with  the  vine  a  plant  of 
entirely  different  character  and  treatment :  to  these,  for  the 
sake  of  predial  economy,  was  added  com  and  esculent  plants, 
all  growing  in  the  same  field,  so  that  through  this  and  other 
caused  the  quality  of  most  Tuscan  wines  has  been  deteriorated 
and  no  longer  commands  a  sale  in  the  foreign  market. 

In  the  royal  instructions  issued  a;t  the  same  epbch  we  have  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  some  grievances 
in  progress  of  removal ;  for  instance  by  the  new  law  no  person^ 
were  to  be  any  longer  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  produce  when 
brought  to  market,  nor  be  forced  to  carry  it  there  at  all  against 
their  own  consent!  When  the  mass  of  moral  and  physical 
evil  then  existing  in  Tuscany  is  fairly  pondered,  we  dui 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  caution  displayed  in  its  removal,  or 
be  surprised  that  after  each  successive  weeding  there  should 
always  remain  some  lurking  symptoms  of  its  influence.  One 
striking  contrast  between  the  Medician  and  Leopoldine  laws 
is  that  each  successive  act  of  the  former  was  a  firesh  inter- 
ference with  private  liberty,  an  impediment,  or  a  loss ;  but 
every  movement  of  the  latter  approached  more  nearly  to  un- 
restrained volition  and  perfect  freedom :  by  the  Medici  men 
were  systematically  treated  as  naughty  step-children ;  by  Leo- 
pold, with  one  exception,  as  rational  beings.  Even  the  in- 
animate forests,  under  that  race  could  not  \>e  tx>uc\iAdL  Vj  ^€\t 
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la^ul  owners  without  rigid  previous  examination  and  a  royal 
license,  lest  they  should  suffer  &om  caprice  or  ignorance ;  but 
all  the  land  and  its  inhabitants  were  withered  by  such  rulers. 

A  reduction  of  public  debt  was  the  next  great  and  lasting 
labour  and  the  most  important,  because  its  interest  absorbed 
a  vast  amount  of  revenue,  crippled  every  other  project  of 
reform,  and  especially  obstructed  that  financial  relief  intended 
for  the  people.  The  Monte  has  been  often  mentioned  as 
a  general  appellation  of  the  Tuscan  funds,  and  the  fund- 
holders  could  sell  their  stock  as  is  now  done  in  England: 
although  i^t  different  times  there  had  been  several  of  these 
establishments,  one  in  particular,  as  we  have  said,  received 
the  name  of  Monte  Comune  or  common  stock  in  consequence 
of  its  absorption  and  consolidation  of  all  others.  The  usual 
interest  was  at  first  five  per  cent,  but  it  often  ran  up  to  a 
great  height  and  in  1359  and  1380  the  almost  incredible 
sum  of  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum  was  paid  on  a  loan  made 
at  the  rate  of  only  thirty-three  and  one-third  for  a  hundred! 
But  the  common  monthly  interest  often  realized  four  denari 
per  lira  or  twenty  per  cent  per  annum,  and  occasioned  the 
introduction  of  Jews  into  Florence  as  a  lesser  evil  in  1420  "t". 
Government's  necessities  were  continually  increased  and  minis- 
terial ingenuity  was  ever  busy  in  devising  ways  and  means  of 
acquiring  more  money,  but  never  of  diminishing  the  debt :  the 
loans  were  generally  forced ;  a  new  Mount  became  expedient 
for  each,  and  both  money  and  confidence  diminished  as  these 
multiplied,  until  only  force  or  monstrous  premiums  induced  peo- 
pie  to  risk  their  capital :  it  y^as  a  lottery,  which  however  many 
ventured  in  at  the  expense  of  both  commerce  and  agriculture. 

The  early  wars  with  Lucca  had  left  Florence  a  debt  of 
600,000  florins  of  which  nearly  a  sixth  was  repaid  in  1353,  but 
being  unable  to  discharge  the  whole,  government  assigned  one 
denaro  per  month  on  each  lira,  or  five  per  cent,  per  annum  to 

*  8.  Amminto,  Libri  ii°.  and  xiv*^,  ifip.  5^^  «xi^  15^\  lAb.xx.^  ^  1063. 
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the  public  creditors,  along  with  a  right  of  alienating  the  princi- 
pal as  they  pleased ;  and  the  still  more  important  privilege, 
considering  Florentine  turbulence,  of  its  being  exempt  from 
sonfiscation,  or  other  injury.  The  legality  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing these  funds  at  their  market  value  (which  was  generally 
Erom  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent.)  unless  all  the  interest  over 
md  above  what  was  due  to  bring  the  price  up  to  par  were 
restored,  formed  an  early  question  of  discussion  amongst  reli- 
^ous  men,  and  the  Domenicans  in  particular  preached  strongly 
igainst'such  *'ii8ury''*.  The  Franciscans  however  insisted  on 
ts  legality,  and  the  Seignory  struggled  to  maintain  public 
credit  until  139d  when  increased  difficulties  compelled  them 
JO  reserve  one  quarter  of  the  dividends  on  the  whole  debt ; 
i  corresponding  portion  was  thus  redeemed  and  repayment-pro* 
nised  within  four  years,  with  a  notice  that  all  future  stock- 
lolders  would  be  liable,  if  called  upon,  to  resign  their  shares 
or  a  premium  of  two  per  cent,  on  the  original  price.  By 
legrees  aU  these  various  funds  were  concentrated  in  the 
*  Monte  Qraticoli  "  which  ultimately  became  partly  dissolved 
Lud  partly  embodied  in  the  "  Monte  Comune  "  f. 

The  credits  of  many  Florentine  families  had  continued  from 
hese  early  times,  but  in  consequence  of  political  events,  espe 
ially  the  republic's  extinction,  numbers  of  them  had  been  in 
arious  Yf&js  expatriated,  and  a  series  of  virtual  bankruptcies 
[radually  reduced  public  interest  to  three  and  three  and  a  half 
»er  cent,  on  a  capital  amounting  at  Leopold's  accession  to 
17,500,000  lire,  or  nearly  3,000,000  sterling.  Before  attempt- 
ng  any  reduction  he  thought  it  fiGdr  to  acknowledge  the 
inclaimed  dividends  by  revoking  all  laws  which  deprived  cre- 
itors  of  their  right  to  demand  payment,  though  dormant  for 
aore  than  a  century,  and  then  reduced  public  stock  to  its 
iiimitive  conditions.    All  such  claims  were  to  be  made  within 

*  PietroBoninsegniy  Stone,  Lib.  iii.,xp.  424. 
t  Boninsegrnj,  Stone,  Lib,  iv.,  p.  722. — Edict,  of  3 anbury  \^,  Vl^^. 
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thirty  Biz  jeaxs ;  a  limit  also  fixed  for  any  subsequent  'deDQumdfl  \^ 
either  of  principal  or  interest  from  whatever  period  the  latter  '' 
might  have  been  due,  and  a  sinking  fund  of  40,000  crowns  " 
was  simultaneously  established  with  compound  interest  at  three 
per  cent,  to  meet  any  unexpected  emergency  *. 

This  was  a  fiedr  and  honest  not  to  say  generous  beginning  of 
financial  relief  to  public  suffering ;  for  the  chain  of  evil  con- 
necting public  debt  with  indirect  taxation,  although  composed  }^ 
of  many  invisible  links,  is  short  and  cutting  and  drags  more  ^ 
heavily  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  source  of  power. 
But  if  any  judgment  may  be  formed  from  another  law  promul- 
gated about  this  time,  Tuscany  already  seemed  to  have  felt  the 
influence  of  good  government  in  extending  cultivation :  this 
edict  revokes  the  permission  given  in  1722  and  1734  to  pas- 
ture small  cattle  immediately  round  Florence,  as  being  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  country,  which  although  then  a  waste  was  nov 
cultivated  and  therefore  subject  to  damage  from  flocks. 
About  four  months  after  this  the  "  Legge  d*Ammor- 
tizzazione  "  or  law  of  mortmain  appeared :  it  was  an 
improvement  on  that  of  1751  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  give  greater  circulation  to  real  property  by  preventing 
future  acquisitions  to  corporate  bodies  without  the  power  of 
alienation.  This  sort  of  property  called  "Mani  Mortis'' 
amounting  when  in  priestly  hands  to  nearly  one  third  of  Tus- 
cany, had  been  very  prejudicial  as  being  entirely  exempt  firom 
taxes;  wherefore  with  the  exception  of  Leghorn  merchants 
and  foreigners,  all  others  were  forbidden  to  bequeath  by  will, 
sell,  or  bestow  any  personal  estate  beyond  the  value  of  100 
sequins,  or  any  real  property  whatever,  to  corporate  bodies  col- 
leges or  universities  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  which  could 
possibly  be  comprised  within  the  definition  of  mortmain,  except 
by  royal  permission.  If  there  were  no  relations  even  in  a  colla- 

•  Edict  5th  NoTemb«r,  1768. 
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tend  line  within  the  second  or  third  degree,  then  this  property 
might  be  left  to  some  public  institution  under  royal  protection ; 
such  as  schools,  for  the  building  or  repairs  of  churches,  for 
marriage  portions  and  so  forth ;  yet  even  in  this  case  the  real 
property  was  ordered  to  be  sold  within  a  year,  or  let  on  per- 
petual but  alienable  lease  in  order  to  insure  its  circulation.  If 
any  relation  within  the  above  degrees  were  living,  one  twen- 
tieth only,  and  that  not  exceeding  five  hundred  crowns,  could 
be  thus  bequeathed;  and  all  persons  enjoying  clerical  privi- 
leges .or  in  any  way  subject  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  were 
disabled  &om  becoming  trustees  guardians  or  executors  without 
royal  permission. 

So  intent  was  Leopold  on  this  object  that  he  compelled  those 
who  entered  a  religious  society  to  resign  all  their  property 
except  an  annuity  of  100  crowns,  and  if  no  such  deed  were 
signed  the  mere  act  of  profession  and  assumption  of  any  eccle- 
siastical habit  was  to  be  deemed  a  civil  death,  heirs-at-law 
at  once  succeeding  to  the  inheritance.  By  this  act  all  ex- 
isting church  leases  in  secular  hands  were  to  be  considered  as 
"  AUivelazioni  "  or  perpetual  leases  with  a  general  power  of 
alienation,  saving  the  legitimate  rights  of  proprietors.  As  a 
further  check  on  church  aggrandizement  and  an  assistance  to 
the  emancipation  of  real  property  from  priestly  bonds,  all  the 
obligations  of  lay-proprietors  to  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  made 
redeemable  by  assigning  to  the  latter  an  equivalent  value  of 
public  stock.  In  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  this  law  Leopold 
declares  his  "  anxiety  more  effectually  to  secure  the  possession  of 
real  property  to  laymen,  and  to  free  their  estates  from  those  bur- 
dens imposed  in  favour  of  '  Mani  Morti '  as  well  as  to  fEtcili- 
tate  commerce  and  circulation  of  property;  and  therefore,"  con- 
tinues the  edict,  **  we  command  that  any  lay-proprietor  whether 
corporate  or  individual  shall  hereafter  have  the  option;  not- 
withstanding any  agreement  or  contract  either  from  testators  or 
the  parties  themselves  to  the  contrary ;  o{  UY^eiat^^^ik^  ^jt^- 
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pertj  SO  tied  or  mortgaged,  by  an  assignment  in  lieu,  of  so 
much  Tuscan  public  stock  as  will  produce  an  interest  equal  to 
the  yalue  of  their  annual  obligation."  No  prescriptive  right 
could  protect  the  "  Mani  Morti "  against  an  action  for  the 
recoveiy  of  possessions  not  legally  acquired,  and  they  were  made 
subject  to  a  penalty  for  any  attempt  to  elude  this  law  by 
retaining  property,  the  legislator  reserving  to  himself  alone 
the  right  of  expounding  all  legal  ambiguities.  To  avoid  any 
misconception  however,  he  declared  that  the  act  should  be  un- 
derstood in  the  obvious  and  natural  meaning  of  its  words  and  in 
the  spirit  of  its  intended  object,  which  was  mainly  a  controlling 
of  ecclesiastical  power  and  diminution  of  its  temporal  interests; 
and  this  is  clearly  seen  in  a  subsequent  act  which  especially 
exempts  the  property  of  cities  and  communities  from  its  opera- 
tion, although  they  had  been  already  declared  to  come  within 
the  definition  of  Mortmain  *. 

This  mandate  was  also  intended  to  lighten  the  taxation  of 
all  communities  disposed  to  purchase  land,  and  thus  extract 
a  revenue  more  than  sufficient  for  local  expenses  appropri- 
ating the  surplus  to  discharge  a  certain  portion  of  general 
taxation  which  they  were  about  to  receive  the  power  of  dis- 
tributing amongst  themselves  :  it  was  a  rational  and  be- 
nevolent object,  which  if  honestly  and  not  too  extensively 
realized  might  be  extremely  useful.  By  certain  municipal 
regulations,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  the  rents  of  such  property 
were  made  available  before  any  other  tax  local  or  general  could 
be  imposed  on  the  community ;  it  was  placed  under  the  people's 
own  control  with  nearly  universal  suffrage,  and  being  based  on 
sound  principles  of  justice  and  constitutional  liberty,  it  bore 
every  mark  of  public  good.  But  as  the  natural  tendency  of  all 
bodies,  corporate  and  animate,  is  to  shrivel  up  and  contract  as 
they  grow  old,  a  large  estate  of  this  description  many  some- 
times produce  mischievous  effects ;  and  even  with  a  popular 

♦  Mandate,  23rd  November,  1769.  ^ 
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adnainistration  and  broad  constituency  an  able  plausible  man 
might  sway  the  governing  council  and  do- infinite  mischief  ere 
his  year  of  office  had  expired. 

The  law  of  mortmain  put  an  immediate  stop  to  any  further 
stagnation  of  property  and  opened  channels  for  its  more  general 
division  and  alienation ;  it  caused  the  instant  disposal  and  tillage 
of  vast  tracts  which  were  before  uncultivated,  dormant,  and  nearly 
profitless  in  the  hands  of  various  communities ;  it  gave  new  life 
and  vigour  to  agriculture ;  the  good  effects  of  which  are  still  felt 
by  the  peasantry  and  small  proprietors ;  and  was  altogether  one 
of  the  most  permanently  beneficial  acts  of  Leopold's  reign.  Yet 
he  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  law ;  he  only  cleared  it 
up,  enforced  it,  solved  all  the  previous  doubts  questions  and 
difficulties  introduced  by  legal  ingenuity  since  its  oiigmal  pro^ 
mulgation,  made  some  important  additions,  and  gave  it  alto- 
gether  a  new  form  and  pressure. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  principality  severe  laws  against 
cutting  pine  woods  in  the  "  Campagna  of  Pisa"  had  continued  in 
rigorous  action  :  their  original  intention  was  to  secure  a  supply 
of  timber  for  the  infant  navy  then  rearing  imder  the  care  of 
Cosimo  I.,  an  object  imperfectly  accomplished  and  with  extreme 
injustice.  By  these  laws  no  landowner  dared  to  fell  a  single 
tree  of  this  species  upon  his  ground;  majestic  pines  might 
wave  their  lofty  foliage  over  his  land  but  their  shadow  alone  was 
his ;  the  soil  belonged  to  him,  but  not  the  power  of  cultivation, 
and  every  sapling  sprouting  firom  the  grass  was  pounced  upon 
by  hawk-eyed  rangers ;  so  that  his  solid  property  and  much  spon- 
taneous produce  was  thus  tyrannically  appropriated.  To  abate 
this  evil  a  mandate  was  issued  on  the  third  of  March  which, 
annulling  all  preceding  edicts,  released  the  soil  for  a  trifling 
quit-rent  with  the  alternative  of  immediate  cultivation  or  ancient 
bondage.  The  sound  of  the  axe  and  the  crash  of  woods  soon 
echoed  in  all  directions ;  the  exportation  of  timber  became  rife 
and  active ;  the  j[K>yfera  of  nature  were  revivei ;  \Sie  coxwiXx^ 
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soon  glowed  with  tillage,  and  one  more,  symbol  of  Medician  r 
tyranny  was  expunged  from  the  statute-book  *.  - 

In  the  yery  next  month  however  is  shown  a  reoorrence  of 
morbid  anxiety  about  the  com  market  by  an  edict  enforcing 
the  useless  and  vexatious  law  of  Portate,  to  give  government 
timely  notice  of  any  coming  scarcity :  nor  are  we  more  edified 
by  a  nearly  simultaneous  prohibition  against  the  export  of 
Tuscan  wool  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  that  article 
in  the  grand  duchy !  This  plan  of  contracting  the  market  to 
extend  trade  is  a  misapplication  of  common  sense  very  unusual 
vdth  Leopold;  there  are  however  several  of  his  earlier  acts 
which  show  a  considerable  degree  of  vacillation,  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  disturbing  influence  of  those  around  him,  more 
intent  on  private  than  public  benefit.  Another  error  but  with 
a  good  object  was  creating  the  Chamber  of  Commtmities,  to 
secure  a  more  rapid  and  improved  administration  of  justice 
and  closer  knowledge  of  public  and  private  resources  with  a 
view  to  juster  taxation.  Its  duty  was  to  settle,  amicably  if 
possible,  or  else  judicially,  all  causes  between  government  and 
the  communities,  with  strict  injimctions  to  save  both  their  time 
and  money.  Nothing  could  be  more  praiseworthy,  and  under 
able  and  honest  executors  it  might  have  succeeded;  but  as 
vast  power  and  patronage  were  involved,  which  secured  only  the 
self-interested  support  of  some  of  Leopold's  ministers,  it  com- 
pletely failed,  and  was  suppressed  when  additional  experience 
had  more  distinctly  exhibited  men's  characters  and  public  wants 
to  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  f. 

The  death  of  Pope  Clement  XIII.  gave  Leopold  and  Joseph 
II.  a  long- wished  for  opportunity  of  visiting  Rome  during  the 
vacancy,  after  which  they  returned  to  Florence  where  the 
Grand  Duke  caused  himself  to  be  inoculated  for  the  small  pox 
^  an  encouragement  to  his  subjects.      Meanwhile  the  Fra 

•  Laws  of  September,  1569;  April,  1587  ;  August,  1601. 
t  Gianni,  Memorie,  &c*. 
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Lorenzo  Ganganelli  of  Urbino,  a  pontiff  as  much  distrngoished 
amongst  priests  as  Leopold  amongst  princes,  assumed  the  pope- 
dom :  on  the  nineteenth  of  May  this  Franciscan  friar  succeeded 
the  late  pontiff  under  the  name  of  Clement  XIV .  after  having 
been  equally  favoured  by  the  able  Lambertini  and  his  successor 
the  pious  and  feeble  Eezzonico :  holding  a  distinguished  rank 
in  the  Inquisition,  and  educated  from  his  eighteenth  year  in  all 
the  austerity  and  illiberality  of  a  cloister,  Ganganelli  still 
carried  to  the  throne  great  mental  energy  and  philosophy,  with 
the  heart  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  man.  His  honest  and 
vigorous  mind  instantly  bent  itself  to  the  reformation  of  exist- 
ing abuses,  and  especially  to  abolish  the  order  of  Jesuits  as  the 
greatest  and  most  mischievous  of  them  all,  an  object  which 
he  lived  to  accomplish  and  died  for  accomplishing. 

Much  of  the  year  1769  was  spent  by  Leopold,  as  he  was 
accustomed,  in  a  personal  examination  of  the  most  suffering 
districts, and  suggesting  ameliorations;  the  Maremma  continued 
a  constant  object,  but  his  means  were  unequal  to  what  has  been 
since  accomplished  there ;  the  relief  of  misery  was  immense,  yet 
he  £euled  in  a  perfect  cure :  if  the  labours  which  under  his  grand- 
son's auspices  have  been  so  happily  terminated,  had  then  been 
undertaken,  the  Maremma  would  now  have  probably  formed 
what  it  yet  will  be,  the  richest  and  perhaps  the  most  populous 
province  of  Tuscany.  Leopold  had  already  divided  this  district 
into  eight  Podesterias  or  departments,  vdth  local  courts  of 
justice  in  each  and  an  appeal  court  at  Grosseto ;  or  if  necessaiy 
through  the  governor  of  that  city  to  the  supreme  court  of  Siena. 
This  was  a  great  relief  by  bringing  justice  home  to  people's  doors 
and  saving  the  time  trouble  and  expense  of  distant  litigation  ; 
and  he  added  to  it  by  simultaneously  publishing  a  list  of  legal 
fees  besides  abolishing  perquisites  in  every  court  of  Tuscany.  To 
encourage  colonization  he  also  granted  lands  in  fee-simple,  and 
exempt  from,  all  imposts  for  twenty  years,  to  any  settlers  who 
would  engage  to  improve  them  and  endeavour  to  co\m\At^c\.  V)cvd 
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influence  of  miasmata :  foreigners  were  invited,  with  great 
privileges,  government  support,  and  free  gifts  of  timber  and 
iron  for  building :  no  distinction  was  made  between  priest  and 
layman,  and  even  the  new  law  of  mortmain  remained  suspended : 
the  great  object  was  population,  and  in  fact  a  very  sensible 
improvement  took  place  in  comparison  with  former  wretched- 
ness; but  life  was  still  precarious  and  the  boldest  pitched  their 
tents  in  fear.  Connected  with  the  Maremma,  but  in  a  different 
spirit  from  the  above,  was  an  order  to  make  the  most  rigorous' 
exaction  of  every  ancient  toll  and  duty  on  the  grazing  of  those 
cattle  which  annually  descended  from  the  Oasentino,  Scarperia, 
Anghiari,  San  Giovanni,  and  other  mountainous  districts  :  these 
tolls  and  duties  were  vexatiously  inquisitorial  and  oppressive ; 
some  laws  even  compelled  the  grazier  to  make  a  previous  decla- 
ration of  the  number  of  beasts  he  intended  to  drive  into  the 
Maremma  during  the  season ;  and  moreover  to  appear  at  certain 
custom-house  stations  on  his  return  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  no  sale  had  been  clandestinely  effected  on  the  journey !  The 
consequence  was  much  public  mischief  and  private  injury,  and 
their  subsequent  abolition  by  Leopold.  Many  other  acts  of  good 
and  doubtful  policy  completed  this  yearns  operations :  further 
encouragement  was  afforded  to  literature  and  the  arts,  divers 
monopolies  were  abolished,  and  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
native  woollen  cloths  was  established  on  the  same  principle 
that  kept  the  raw  material  at  home  :  but  such  efforts  to  make 
water  flow  up  hill  are  now  almost  abandoned  and  people  begin 
to  see  more  clearly. 

Macchiavelli's  maxim,  that  things  should  be  frequently 
reduced  to  their  first  principles,  had  it  been  practised 
in  Tuscany  would  have  diminished  the  Grand  Duke's 
labours,  for  his  scythe  though  its  sweep  was  sharp  and  steady, 
encountered  so  many  inveterate  evils  that  even  when  swath 
after  swath  had  been  removed  there  ever  remained  something 
po  accomplish.     But  to  Ulusfrate  the  nature  of  these  labours  it 
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may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  substance  of  one  law,  amongst  many 
others,  enacted  by  Oosimo  I.  which  exhibits  a  curious  picture  of 
that  monarch's  mode  of  proceeding.  By  the  ancient  republican 
laws  all  animals  slaughtered  in  the  Florentine  state  were  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  forming  part  of  the  permanent  revenue;  but 
if  killed  for  private  use  they  were  not  thus  liable  ;  this 
naturally  became  a  source  of  fraud  and  evasion  which  was  not 
too  closely  investigated  under  the  republic,  but  Oosimo 's  rigour, 
led  him  to  abolish  every  exemption  except  that  of  killing  kids 
and  lambs  for  domestic  consumption  ^i'.  In  March  1557  he 
therefore  consolidated  all  anterior  laws,  and  enacted  that  every 
animal  whether  regularly  slaughtered  or  killed  by  wolves  or 
other  accidents,  should  be  instantly  taken  to  the  district  officer, 
be  weighed,  have  its  legs  tied  together  with  packthread,  then 
sealed  with  green  wax,  the  ligature  covered  with  paper  and 
similarly  sealed,  and  the  whole  process  registered.  This 
tax  was  appropriately  named  the  '*  SigiUo "  or  Seal,  and  the 
"  SigiUatore's  "  (Sealer's)  pay  arose  from  a  per  centage  on  its 
amount  within  his  own  district ;  besides  which  all  butchers  and 
innkeepers  were  obliged  to  keep  a  similar  register  of  every 
animal  they  killed,  under  a  penalty  of  three,  five,  or  eight  golden 
crowns  for  each,  according  to  its  quality  and  kind,  for  the  first 
ofifence,  and  more  severely  afterwards  both  in  purse  and  person  f. 
Their  servants  were  also  enjoined  under  a  penalty  of  ten 

*  Laws,  25tli  August,  1552,  and  3d  gold^  and  it  was,  within  a  trifle,  the 

March,  1551.   (Vide  Ccmtvnif  Legge  same  as  the  ancient  republican  florin 

dd  Orcmducato,  tomo  ii°,  p.  295.)  of  which  only  96  were  struck  firom 

+  The  golden  crown  was  first  coined  that  weight  of  gold.     The  gold  of  this 

in  1533,  by  Duke  Alexander  of  Medi-  crown  piece  was  of  22  carats,  and  the 

dSf  because  all  other    Italian  states  then  \ulue   in   silver  7  lire  and   4 

were  doing  so :  its  weight  was  2  dwts.  soldi,  that  of  Ferdinand^s  **  Zecchind'* 

22  grains,  and  one  hundred  crowns  was  of  24  carats.     The  golden  crown 

were  coined  from  a  pound  of  gold,  from  was    also    called    "  Mezza  Doj^ffUt " 

which  one  was  retained  by  the  mint  as  when  the  Ihppia,  of  twice  the  value, 

a  Seigniorage.  This  crown  was  of  little  was  first  coined  by  Francesco  the  First, 

less  value  than  the   "  Zecchino,^*  or  (0»im,  "Storia  deUe  Monete  d^ 

sequin,  or  ducat,  of  which  Ferdinand  I.  OrandwM  di  Toac<vaa^''  \f^.  1  >  ^1  > 

in  ]  588  coined  97J  from  a  potind  of  47.) 
VOL.  VI.                                       L 
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ducats  ^th  two  applications  of  a  severe  torture  called  the 
''  Corda"  and  one  yearns  imprisonment,  to  denounce  any  in- 
fringement of  the  law  by  their  master ;  receiving  one-third  of 
the  fine  as  a  reward  and  having  their  name  kept  secret.  All 
private  persons  killing  wild  or  domestic  animals  for  home  con- 
sumption were  placed  under  these  laws,  and  a  month*s  impri- 
sonment added  when  unable  to  discharge  the  fine ;  a  written 
notice  was  moreover  necessary  for  the  nearest  magistrate^ 
information  before  any  animals  were  killed  for  domestic  use;  in 
this  was  inserted  the  names  of  the  father  and  grandfather  of 
the  person,  their  parish,  place  of  actual  residence,  and  parti- 
cular feurm,  as  a  check  on  the  Sigillatore*s  weighing-book. 
Country  innkeepers  or  others  thus  killing  for  household  tise 
and  living  more  than  half  a  nule  from  the  weighing  office 
were,  as  sufficient  proof,  allowed  the  testimony  of  two  respectable 
witnesses  if  offered  next  day,  and  that  the  duty  were  paid 
within  ten  days ;  but  accompanied  by  the  collector's  receipt  as 
an  additional  voucher.  Butchers  were  obliged  to  find  security 
for  the  estimated  amount  of  this  duty  ere  they  could  obtain  a 
licence  to  begin  trade ;  and  also  to  keep  a  public  steel-yard  in 
their  shop,  where  any  official  underling,  or  any  other  person, 
might  order  the  sealed  and  weighed  meat  to  be  re-weighed  and 
re-sealed,  merely  for  the  chance  of  detecting  some  possible 
error  in  the  amount  of  duty,  every  father  or  master  being  held 
responsible  for  his  own  family  and  establishment.  The  flesh 
of  buffalo,  in  consequence  of  its  inferiority,  was  not  weighed, 
but  sealed  in  every  place  out  of  Florence  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
duty;  yet  within  the  city  it  followed  the  general  law.  No 
butcher  was  allowed,  except  for  his  own  family  consumption,  to 
salt  any  kind  of  meat  without  an  especial  licence  and  was  com- 
pelled to  account  for  every  piece  sold  on  this  account  above  the 
weight  of  forty  pounds,  besides  keeping  a  daily  register  of  all  the 
living  hogs  bought  or  sold,  together  with  the  names  of  venders 
Aod  purchasers.  Even  the  smallest  receipts  for  these  vexatious 
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duties  were  subject  to  a  charge  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  sums  of 
and  under  thirty  soldi  or  about  one  shilling  sterling ;  and  more 
for  those  above,  in  a  decreasing  scale.  By  the  old  Grasciarlaws 
no  butcher  could  sell  any  meat  without  a  notification  from  that 
magistracy  of  the  price  he  was  authorized  to  ask,  which  was 
computed  weekly  from  the  average  of  the  cattle-market.  There 
were  however  necessary  contingent  reductions  that  produced 
small  fractions  in  the  weight  which  having  no  real  representa- 
tive value  in  money  were  officially  estimated  at  one  quattrino 
per  pound  as  a  fair  compensation  in  the  vender's  favour  above 
the  regulated  price;  and  precisely  to  this  amount  did  CosimoL 
impose  a  new  tax  for  the  Senese  war ;  at  first  temporary,  but  in 
1561  he  increased  and  made  it  permanent.  This  trade  finally 
became  a  vast  network  of  petty  monopolies  throughout  the 
country  and  was  sold  by  auction  in  every  community  to  avoid 
the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  preventing  those  firauds  which 
still  continued  to  be  practised,  although  the  penalty  was  in- 
creased in  1566  by  condemnation  to  the  galleys.  The  fore- 
going account  will  afford  some  idea  of  what  Leopold  had  to 
reform  in  every  department,  and  to  this  end  in  January  1770 
he  published  one  of  those  sweeping  emancipatory  laws  on  the 
firee  circulation  of  food  which  practically  demonstrated  the 
benefits  of  that  entire  commercial  liberty  so  diligentiy  preparing 
for  Tuscany.  This  edict  related  almost  exclusively  to  the 
markets  of  Pisa  and  its  district  where  the  sale  of  food  was 
enveloped  in  a  web  of  vexations  that  may  be  best  unravelled  by 
a  short  account  of  their  removal. 

Fine  bread  was  relieved  from  one  remaining  tax  and  the 
manufacture  of  farinaceous  food  in  every  form  declared  free :  the 
duty  on  butchers'  meat  together  with  numerous  vexatious  obli- 
gations about  the  time  of  killing  and  bringing  to  market,  was 
entirely  abolished ;  a  second  tax  drawn  by  the  custom-house 
from  inferior  meat  was  simultaneously  annulled,  and  thfi  e,Qtv- 
tract  for  its  monopoly,  hitherto  granted  by  tke  GT^h&da  qXotlq, 

l2 
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was  put  Up  for  public  competitioii ;  the  sale  of  butchers'  meat 
during  Lent  was  freed  from  duty  but  confined  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  chosen  tradesmen ;  the  o£Gal-meat  branch  of  trade  was 
thrown  open  to  all,  and  the  price  of  every  superior  kind  left  free 
between  buyers  and  sellers  with  a  reserved  right  of  magisterial 
interference  to  prevent  gross  imposition  upon  the  poor.  This 
was  a  necessary  protection  for  remote  districts,  where  long- 
standing monopoly  and  want  of  competition  made  the  richest 
tradesman  a  petty  tyrant.  Licences  for  the  slaughter  and  sale 
of  animals,  and  fees  and  perquisites  to  underlings,  which  had 
long  been  a  permanent  source  of  vexation  to  every  victualler, 
were  abolished,  the  latter  under  severe  penalties;  but  all 
tolls  and  duties  payable  for  the  transit  of  provisions  from  one 
province  to  another  were  as  yet  retained,  the  time  not  being 
arrived  for  their  contemplated  abolition  *. 

When  the  debt  and  expenses  of  Leopold's  government  are 
considered  it  seems  astonishing  how  he  could  stand  this  con- 
stant drain  of  revenue  without  the  substitution  of  any  new  tax; 
but  his  trust  was  in  the  nation's  improved  condition,  which  with 
good  administration  was  expected  to  supply  the  deficiency  by 
spreading  taxation  over  a  wider  surface  with  lighter  pressure 
on  more  solid  means,  and  a  positive  increase  of  population. 

The  public  weighing  of  olive  oil  by  government  officers, 
together  with  a  duty  on  it,  payable  to  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  were 
also  abolished  and  its  wholesale  trade  remained  free  from  restric- 
tion, but  on  account  of  the  poor  the  retail  of  this  necessary  still 
continued  under  the  rod  of  the  ms^strate.  A  tax  on  the  lease 
of  stalls  for  an  exclusive  sale  offish  in  the  Pisan  market  and  a 
custom-house  duty  from  the  same  source  fell  with  the  rest,  and 
while  setting  that  trade  at  liberty  left  the  contract  open  to  pubhc 
competition.  These  changes  rendered  the  Grascia  of  Pisa  nearly 

*  Cantini,  ^^ Leggi  dd  Oranducato"     August  25th,  1552;  September  23d, 
Volumi  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.     La^-s,     1561 ;  October  2l8t,  1559;  Novem- 
Marcb  16th,  1656;  March  26tli,  1657;    bet  17tb,  1564. 
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useless,  it  therefore  dwindled  into  a  simple  bench  of  magistrates 
with  summary  jurisdiction  to  a  specified  amount  in  the  market 
besides  the  power  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  a  direct  super- 
Tision  over  the  measure  weight  and  quality  of  all  provisions 
exposed  for  sale.  To  compensate  the  Pisan  municipality  for 
this  loss  of  revenue  the  city  gate-tolls  under  the  ancient  name 
of  SigiUo  were  increased,  which  along  with  other  remunera- 
tions left  its  ordinary  resources  undiminished;  but  the  expense . 
and  trouble  of  collection  was  spared,  trade  facilitated,  and  the 
public  relieved  from  a  mass  of  grievous  vexation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  trades  or  arts  of  Florence  were  so 
many  corporations  subject  to  their  own  peculiar  laws  and 
magistrates,  with  civil  and  criminal  authority  over  all  members 
and  other  persons  connected  with  such  jurisdiction ;  but  as 
each  art  possessed  a  distinct  code,  it  often  happened  that  two 
men  tried  for  the  same  offence  on  the  same  charge,  and  con- 
victed on  the  testimony  of  the  same  witnesses,  but  by  different 
corporations ;  were  yet  unequally  punished.  And  in  causes  of 
the  self-same  nature  judgment  was  frequently  given  on  very 
different  principles  by  these  distinct  and  independent  magistra- 
cies,yeteach  acting  legally  according  to  its  own  peculiar  statutes. 
Such  things  might  have  been  patiently  borne,  perhaps  even 
approved  of  under  republican  government  when  each  art  formed 
a  sort  of  independent  state  witli  acorresponsive  spirit,  but  even 
this  is  doubtful ;  and  in  later  times,  after  the  nation  had  fedlen 
flat  before  princely  power,  they  disturbed  the  level,  the  equality 
of  civil  privilege,  and  all  governing  justice.  By  the  Medici 
they  were  unheeded,  but  Leopold  felt  the  necessity  of  change 
both  from  inherent  wrong  and  the  evil  effects  of  all  privi- 
leged bodies  on  national  industry.  By  a  law  of  the  first  of 
February  he  therefore  annihilated  the  system,  destroyed  the 
whole  machinery  of  Florentine  arts,  and  made  them  subject  to  a 
single  newly  created  jurisdiction  called  **  Ths  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Trades,  and  Manufactures'^     T\ie  Six.  oi  C>^xci» 
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merce,  the  magistracy  of  the  Merchant's  Company,  the  Banker's 
Company,  the  Wool  and  Silk  Trades,  and  most  others  were 
immediately  suppressed  and  their  authority  concentrated  in 
this  new  court;  but  both  branches  of  the  medical  art,  the 
"  Opera,''  or  Cathedral  board  of  works,  and  some  others,  were 
spared  for  the  moment.  The  suppression  of  matriculation-fees 
immediately  and  justly  followed,  they  were  a  mine  of  vexa* 
tion  for  the  whole  body  of  tradesmen  and  prejudicial  to  private 
industiy;  not  so  much  from  the  amount  as  the  annoyance  and 
that  indefinite  expenditure  of  time  and  money  necessary  to 
secure  each  against  the  many  oppressions  which  a  powerful 
body  can  inflict  more  easily  than  a  helpless  member  aToid ; 
for  it  commonly  happens  that  the  poor,  who  suffer  most  from 
bad  government  and  therefore  have  the  greatest  interest  in  its 
being  good,  are  generally  deprived  of  any  voice  in  the  forma- 
tion of  those  laws  which  they  are  so  often  forced  in  misery 
and  silence  to  obey. 

Merchants  and  bankers  were  subject  to  only  one  simple  tax 
of  matriculation,  but  the  wool-trade  had  a  greater  and  lesser 
tax  of  this  sort  besides  two  others  on  the  stamping  of  doth,  one 
paid  to  their  secretary,  the  other  as  a  licence  for  retailing  manu- 
factured goods,  all  of  which,  besides  another  licence  for  small 
traders,  now  ceased  and  workmen  were  generally  emancipated. 
The  silk-trade  had  three  sorts  of  fees,  the  physicians  four, 
others  five,  but  all  were  annulled :  the  necessity  of  an  initia- 
tory examination,  except  in  certain  cases,  shared  the  same  fate, 
but  regular  tradesmen  were  still  required  to  enter  their  names 
in  the  public  register  if  they  opened  a  permanent  shop.  The 
numerous  regulations  thus  encumbering  every  branch  of  manufac- 
turing  industry  did  great  mischief,  by  holding  workmen  in  almost 
infantile  bondage  tied  up  with  strings  of  minute  and  slavish 
regulations  synthetically  applied  to  every  step  of  every  branch 
of  labour  from  the  raw  material  to  its  most  complicated  state  of 
perfection ;  and  also  by  impeding  not  only  a  free  sale  of  com- 
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modities  but  the  acquisition  of  necessaiy  tools  and  materialfif. 
Instead  therefore  of  the  prickly  brakes  of  ancient  legislation 
an  open  field  was  now  cleared  for  public  competition ;  premiums, 
loans,  and  other  stimulants  encouraged  the  wool  and  silk  trades 
along  with  every  other  branch  of  manufiGUSturing  industry;  much 
was  expended  in  attracting  foreign  artisans  to  settle  in  Tus- 
cany, and  more  than  200,0002.  sterling  went  in  loans  to  work- 
m^i,  with  strict  orders  for  its  recovery  in  the  gentlest  and 
most  gradual  way,  at  such  times  and  rates  as  were  least  likely 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  any  healthy  internal  trade  of  com  and 
cattle  was  a  law  which  compelled  every  owner  of  oxen  to  pay 
3^  lire  or  nearly  a  zecchino  of  that  day  per  head,  for  merely 
driving  animals  beyond  the  contado,  and  decreasing  in  propor- 
tion for  other  places.  Still  more  severe  laws  governed  the 
frontier  which  by  two  of  Cosimo  the  Firsts  acts  was  most  rigor- 
ously and  painfully  protected,  except  in  the  Pistoian  country 
which  by  especial  privilege  lay  beyond  their  reach  f.  To  carry 
provisions  or  drive  cattle  within  three  miles  of  the  frontier 
subjected  not  only  the  culprit  but  all  who  were  cognizant 
of  his  intention  to  fine,  confiscation,  or  death,  according  to  the 
case ;  wherefore  none  within  these  limits  could  move  provisions 
even  from  field  to  dwelling  without  permission  from  the  local 
authorities !  These  laws  though  not  rigorously  enforced  were 
not  annulled,  and  strange  to  say,  but  partially  mitigated  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  February  1770,  by  making  the  simple  want 
of  a  licence  insufficient  for  conviction. 

In  the  following  March  Leopold  was  enabled  to  bring  all  the 
branches  of  public  debt  to  a  uniform  charge  by  paying  off  those 
who  refused  three  per  cent  per  annum  as  the  permanent 
national  interest,  and  thus  by  a  rigidly  economical  administm- 
don  be  returned  about  450,000  crowns  to  dissentients;  a 
proofs  if  we  may  so  argue  from  the  amount,  that  Tuscaxi^  ^%s» 

♦  Govemo  della  Toscana,  p.  28. 
.      /-  Latn  ofApnl  20th^  1647;  August  26th,  1657  •,  May  *nx\i,\5^^» 
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beginning  to  offer  more  lucratiye  investments  for  capital  to 
enterprising  men :  one  consequence  of  good  government !  On 
the  other  hand,  partly  from  the  abolition  of  rewards  for  the 
destruction  of  wolves,  but  more  from  agricultural  decay  and 
the  consequent  wildness  of  country  places,  these  animals  the 
emblems  of  misrule,  seem  to  have  multiplied  all  over  Tus* 
cany  and  roved  about  with  such  fierceness  that  not  quadrupeds 
alone  but  even  herdsmen  and  travellers  were  frequently 
attacked :  rewards  were  therefore  offered  as  high  as  eight  golden 
crowns  for  each  full-grown  wolf  besides  a  general  permission  to 
C6uny  arms  and  use  every  other  means  of  destruction.  This 
soon  diminished  their  numbers  which  were  reduced  within 
reasonable  bounds,  but  it  is  a  sad  index  to  the  lamentable  state 
of  Tuscany  and  the  depths  from  which  Leopold  rescued  it !  Even 
now  the  race  of  wolves  is  &r  &om  extinct  in  the  Maremma 
and  other  districts.  The  Medici  possessed  extensive  private 
estates  which  had  never  been  taxed,  so  that  their  portion  of 
public  biurdens  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  community  in 
which  they  lay :  Leopold  was  too  just  a  man  to  continue  this 
abuse,  and  soon  reduced  his  own  and  the  order  of  San  Stefiano's 
property  to  the  conunon  level,  an  act  which  was  felt  and  con- 
sequently appreciated  by  those  who  directly  benefited ;  but  the 
motives  were  probably  estimated  at  their  real  value  by  very  few, 
and  the  example  would  have  been  followed  by  still  fewer. 

There  are  certain  epochs  in  society ;  generally  those  of  great 
refinement  and  luxury  accompanied  by  political  or  religious 
excitement;  when  passions  are  deeply  stirred,  and  men's  hearts 
being  enveloped  in  worldly  consequences  cannot  even  compre- 
hend the  idea  of  disinterested  beneficence,  much  less  afford  it 
due  estimation  and  respect,  and  Tuscany  at  this  period  seems 
to  have  been  lamentably  deficient  in  the  power  of  perceiving 
and  appreciating  disinterested  good,  but  more  from  the  effects 
of  previous  oppression  than  any  existing  distraction  or  natural 
obtmenesa  of  intellect. 

To  notice  every  act  of  LeopoV^i  aixxtm^  \:^^\i\.^-%.^i^  ^^«k^  <iC 
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unreloxing  and  beneficent  reform  would  be  as  tedious  as  use* 
less ;  the  mere  catalogue  might  occupy  a  score  of  pages ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  Tuscany  was  one  mass  of  moral  and  political 
disease  to  which  he  applied  his  own  medicines,  and  enough  has 
been  already  mentioned  to  display  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
these  early  labours ;  wherefore  the  remaining  narrative  will  be 
chiefly  confined  to  those  more  prominent  and  general  measures 
which  carried  with  them  the  most  important  results  and  best 
show  the  bearing  of  subsequent  acts,  as  well  in  their  connection 
with  Tuscany  as  on  sound  general  principles  of  legislative 
polity  and  political  economy. 

Besides  acknowledging  the  absurdity  of  any  assize  on  bread 
or  other  food  and  giving  permission  for  the  free  internal  carriage 
of  manure  and  fire-wood  from  district  to  district  which  had 
hitherto  been  interdicted,  this  year  was  signalized  by  the  arrival 
at  Florence  of  a  celebrated  statue  the  acquisition  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.  well  known  as  the  Venus  of  Medicis ;  and  along  with  it 
the  beautiful  figure  of  the  young  Apollo ;  for  Leopold  although 
essentially  a  man  of  hard  business  and  activity,  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  or  negligent  of  the  fine  arts,  yet  took  more 
pleasure  in  excavating  ancient  abuses  than  ancient  monuments, 
and  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  poorer  rather  than  the  tastes 
of  the  richer  portion  of  his  subjects.  Nevertheless  his  attention 
was  early  applied  to  embellish  the  Eoyal  Gallery,  not  altogether 
as  a  mere  exhibition  of  curiosities  but  as  a  school  of  genius,  of 
mental  cultivation  and  intellectual  expansion,  an  academy  for  the 
dispersion  of  ignorance,  an  object  of  refined  taste  and  pleasures, 
which  in  proportion  as  it  absorbs  the  spiritual  faculties  separates 
rational  man  from  the  mere  animal  and  its  more  debasing 
passions,  to  contemplate  the  beautiful  and  good :  the  tendency 
at  least  is  so:  for  the  closer  we  follow  the  aspirations  of 
immortal  spirit,  the  less  power  will  mortal  flesh  have  over  us : 
that  mounts  like  flame;  tiiis  "mantles  like  the  standing  ]jool;" 
yet  both  are  useful  if  rigbtlj  understood  and  managed* 
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Leopold  had  already  bought  a  collectioa  of  the  portraitB  of 
celebrated  painters,  a  work  commenced  by  Giovan  Batista  Zanr 
noni  but  completed  by  Abate  Antonio  Pazzi  which,  althoo^ 
not  so  yaluable  as  the  first  and  earliest  part  of  the  then  exist- 
ing series,  still  served  to  complete  it  and  along  with  many 
original  drawings  for  engraving,  formed  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  gallery  *.  This  department  was  placed  under  the  minister 
of  finajdce  and  superintended  by  Giuseppe  Querce,  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  with  whose  aid  the  Grand  Duke  resolved 
to  make  a  scientific  arrangement  of  all  the  treasures  in  the 
gallery  and  therefore  drew  from  various  royal  palaces  and  villas, 
many  objects  of  art  which  had  hitherto  remained  in  comparative 
obscurity.  It  was  in  pursuing  this  object  that  the  above  named 
statues,  and  the  fine  but  perhaps  over-praised  group  of  Niobe, 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  &om  Borne:  several  original 
paintings,  after  being  replaced  by  copies  were  also  removed  firom 
the  ancient  law-courts  and  other  tribunals  of  Florence ;  znany 
pictures  were  purchased,  and  amongst  them  the  Samian  Sibyl  of 
Guercino,  also  a  variety  of  Etruscan  antiquities  composing 
the  Galluzzian  museum  of  Volterra,  along  with  a  valuable 
numismatic  collection  of  the  middle  ages  which  belonged  to 
Ignasio  Orsini  the  celebrated  writer  on  that  subject.  Eveiy 
valuable  work  of  art  appertaining  to  the  Jesuits  at  the  time  of 
their  suppression  was  subsequently  added,  besides  what  re- 
mained of  the  Gaddi  collection  of  pictures  and  statues, 
amongst  them  a  beautiful  Torso  almost  rivalling  the  magnifi- 
cent fragment  at  Bome.  Until  Leopold's  reign  the  gallery  had 
been  in  confusion ;  no  method  was  observed  in  distributing 
objects  of  art  or  science,  the  three  natural  kingdoms  were 
mingled  in  a  second  chaos,  and  all  order  was  confounded :  Leo- 
pold remedied  this  by  arranging  each  branch  of  art  and  science 

*  Pazzi  engraved  and  published  them  rini  in  1764  and  1765.  (Vide  Pdts 
all  from  his  own  drawings,  with  a  vol.  i.,  p.  407.  '*  Saggio  Istorico  ddia 
Dotice  to  eftch  bj  Abate  Orazio  Mar-    Reale  Galleria  di  Firinize.^) 
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ia  separate  apartments,  and  after  everything  was  reduced  to 
legolaritj  this  interesting  collection  was  thrown  open  to  the 
wnrld*. 

Justice  required  that  a  prince  so  strenuously  working  in  the 
cause  of  others*  liberty  should  himself  be  free ;  but  Maria  Theresa 
feared  reform,  and  it  was  the  salutary  spirit  of  innovation  so 
conspicuous  in  both  her  sons  which  prevented  the  emancipation 
of  Leopold  who  she  saw  was  rapidly  reducing  all  things  to 
original  principles.  She  observed  in  the  bold  precipitance  of 
Joseph  a  spirit  that  forereached  on  national  intelligence,  perhaps 
on  national  wants ;  in  the  cautious  and  steadier  Leopold  she 
perceived  a  kindred  but  less  impetuous  mind  slowly  dragging 
up  his  subjects  to  a  sense  of  their  own  rights,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  all  those  social  necessities  which  increase  if  they  do  not 
constitute  the  dignity  of  man.  She  was  apprehensive  of  both,  and 
perhaps  had  some  misgiving  of  family  misfortunes ;  the  Emperor 
was  nearly  independent ;  but  his  brother,  being  still  bridled,  im- 
patiently champed  the  bit  and  determined  to  recover  his  liberty : 
he  was  now  three-and-twenty,  and  being  weary  of  five  years* 
tutelage  made  a  journey  to  Vienna  where  by  Joseph's  aid,  but  not 
until  after  four  months*  solicitation,  finally  succeeded.  From  the 
very  moment  of  this  emancipation  the  Grand  Duke  exhibited  a 
more  decided  spirit  of  reform,  along  with  a  determination  to  act 
for  and  from  himself  and  go  forward  in  his  own  inherent  strength 
unassisted  by  any  man :  he  had  still  some  able  people  about  him ; 
but  men  of  talent  if  honest  will  not  surrender  their  judgment 
even  to  please  a  prince,  nor  consent  to  act  as  mere  automatons 
in  the  administration  of  their  country.  At  Leopold's  return  in 
November  1770  Count  Kosemberg's  retirement  from  the  mi- 
nistry became  public,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December 
a  new  administration  was  completed  :  Kosemberg's  dismissal 
seems  with  some  reason  to  have  been  universally  regretted ;  but 
although  a  man  of  ability  and  clear  views  on  many  points,  Ix^ 

*  Pelli,  *'8aggioJ8tor^.  della  Galena  Beole  di  Fireuie,"  vol.  V>,  ^  ^^"^^ 
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appears  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  royal 
spirit  of  innovation,  and  was  probably  himself  unwilling  to  act  as 
a  mere  clerk  to  the  Prince  whom  he  had  so  long  been  directing. 
The  opposition  he  is  said  to  have  made  to  any  sacrifice  of  the 
Trade  Corporations  and  the  creation  of  a  Commercial  Chamber, 
must  have  convinced  Leopold  that  he  could  no  longer  depend  on 
Eosemberg  as  a  zealous  coadjutor,  and  this  seems  the  most  likely 
cause  of  his  dismission.  Leopold  was  cautious  and  deliberate 
enough,  Eosemberg  still  more  so,  wherefore  as  he  belonged  to 
Vienna  and  not  to  Florence,  and  from  his  position  had  been 
accustomed  to  control  the  Prince,  he  could  only  have  proved  an 
obstacle  to  future  reform  and  therefore  likely  to  become  more 
useful  in  Germany  than  Tuscany  *. 

The  new  administration  was  now  reduced  to  four  departments, 
namely.  War,  Finance,  Home,  and  Foreign  afbirB,  but  the 
functions  of  these  last  two  were  transferred  to  a  Council  of 
State,  or  in  other  words  to  the  sovereign  himself:  the  Finance 
Office  remained  independent ;  the  War  Office  was  in  direct  in- 
tercourse with  Leopold,  and  he  also  reserved  some  other  busi- 
ness for  his  own  especial  attention.  The  Council  of  State  was 
composed  of  Abate  Pompeo  Neri  as  President  and  Prime 
Minister,  a  sound  and  able  statesman;  of  Count  Yincenzio 
degli  Alberti ;  the  senators  Ferdinando  Incontri  and  Tommaso 
Piccolomini ;  Cavaliere  Francesco  Siminetti,  and  the  two  Secre- 
taries Francesco  Seratti  and  Cavaliere  Carlo  Bonsi.  The 
Council  of  Finance  was  directed  by  Angelo  Tavanti  with  the 
two  Secretaries  of  State  Francis  Louis  von  Schmidtwieller  and 
Francesco  Antonio  Bonfini.  Alberti  is  described  as  full  of 
learning  and  honesty  but  cold  and  timid ;  Piccolomini  as  an  im- 
petuous intractable  egotist  and  full  of  aristocratic  insolence,  who 
left  the  real  work  of  his  office  ito  Baron  Cervelli  of  Ferrara  a 
minister  of  some  previous  experience  at  the  court  of  Naples. 
Simineti  was  Home  Minister,  and  all  the  other  great  placemen 
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i  about  court  except  Gianni  seemed  to  have  had  but  slender 
i  influence.  Gianni  was  a  bold  and  decided  reformer  on  the 
•  broad  basis  of  universal  good,  but  perhaps  intellectually  more 
'  adapted  to  detect  and  expose  public  abuses  than  to  the  higher 
^  and  more  expansive  duties  of  a  statesman :  Oorsini,  Strozzi, 
Pandolfini  and  Count  Thum  were  mere  appendants  without 
political  influence. 

From  this  epoch  Leopold  assumed  to  himself  exclusively, 
the  power  of  signing  laws,  rescripts,  and  mandates,  which  after 
examination  by  the  chiefs  of  those  departments  to  whom  they 
related  and  receiving  the  Secretary  of  Council's  signature,  had 
^  full  effect:  each  oflfice  worked  independently,  but  those  of 
State  and  Finance  besides  their  secretary's  signature  required 
also  the  President's  "  videt "  to  give  effect  to  their  decrees. 
One  day  in  the  week  was  by  this  edict  set  apart  for  the  per- 
sonal and  indiscriminate  audience  of  any  subject  who  had  a 
petition  to  present  or  a  complaint  to  lay  before  the  throne : 
the  four  heads  of  departments  were  ordered  to  receive  these 
petitions  and  be  in  official  attendance  on  certain  days  to 
"  correct  abuses  and  redress  injuries.  "Each  was  made  respon- 
sible for  his  own  department,  and  together  with  the  several 
secretaries  met  the  sovereign  in  full  council  every  month, 
when  all  legal  matters  were  discussed  with  the  Auditor  of  the 
Consulta's  assistance,  and  an  Eiccurate  account  rendered  of 
the  unsettled  business  remaining  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

This  important  transaction,  which  was  in  fact  a  new  frame  of 
responsible  government,  closed  the  winter  of  1770 ;  and  with  it 
Leopold  began  that  of  1771,  for  the  first  time  after  a  reign  of 
five  years,  as  an  independent  sovereign.  Although  personally 
impatient  of  control  he  was  willing  to  let  others  share  that 
liberty  of  action  which  he  claimed  for  himself,  but  not  until  he 
had  finished  what  were  considered  the  necessary  preparations 
for  it ;  he  chose  moreover  to  grant  this  in  Yiis  o^wn  Mvoi^  «s^^ 
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way,  and  was  accordingly  despotic.  Sometimes  he  was  mis- 
taken in  the  means  and  often  too  much  blinded  by  his  innate 
feeling  of  honesty,  to  perceive  with  sufficient  deamess  all  the 
evil  that  might  follow  a  fiedlacious  method  of  bringing  these 
means  into  action;  but  this  was  human  nature:  ihe  basis  oi 
his  works  and  character  was  philosophyi  justice,  and  philan- 
thropy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM  A.D.  1771    TO  A.D.  1775. 


PETER  LEOPOLD  THE  FIRST, 

GRAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANY. 

Asa  really  absolute  and  independent  prince  Leopold's  activity 
was  redoubled  and  much  of  the  present  year  passed  in  a  minute 
personal  examination  of  his  dominions :  nothing  was 
neglected;  his  mental  and  bodily  energies  appeared 
inexhaustible ;  an  extensive  reform  of  the  Florentine  courts  of 
civil  law  together  with  numerous  small  but  important  emanci- 
patory edicts  filled  up  those  intervals  of  apparent  repose  that 
divided  his  journeys.  Amongst  them  was  an  abolition  of  all 
duty  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cattle  at  Arezzo ;  a  reduction 
of  that  on  the  importation  of  foreign  straw  plat,  and  the  entire 
freedom  of  trade  in  plated  wares  and  tinsel :  this  last  had  been 
fumed  out  with  the  notion  of  keeping  it  distinct  from  the 
duties  on  genuine  gold  and  silver  manufactures ;  but  as  it  only 
produced  injury  to  commerce  and  industrious  workmen,  all  re- 
strictions were  now  removed  except  a  small  payment  upon  the 
manufjEictured  article.  A  decree  soon  followed  which  in  abolishing 
every  tax  on  the  internal  oil-trade,  cleared  away  another  obstacle 
to  agricultural  improvement  and  advanced  a  step  towards  the 
suppression  of  provincial  custom-houses.  Almost  all  the  Tus- 
can communities  had  at  one  period  their  own  especial  Gabelle 
or  tolls  on  the  introduction  and  extraction  of  every  commodity: 
this  right  had  come  down  from  ancient  republican  times  when 
nearly  every  city  town  and  Castello  governed  itself  by  per- 
mission of  the  dominant  state;  these  Gabelle  vjere  eoi^a^^et^^ 
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as  a  local  revenue  for  local  purposes,  of  which  there  were  partial 
deprivations,  but  the  system  was  never  abolished.  Their  mul- 
titude so  obstructed  the  circulation  of  every  kind  of  produce, 
that  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  oil  at  a  famine  price  in  one  district 
while  in  another  it  had  fiedlen  to  a  ruinous  discount  for  want  of 
egress !  Cultivation  naturally  declined.  The  suppression  of 
other  tolls  also,  such  as  those  on  cattle  at  the  ferries  and  fords 
of  rivers,  together  with  a  great  reform  of  civil  law,  completed 
this  year's  labours.  The  latter  which  appeared  on  the  thirtieth 
of  December  1771  was  of  vast  importance :  it  improved  legal 
proceedings  by  economising  time  and  money,  and  it  secured  a 
more  liberal  dispensation  of  justice :  the  notaries  and  actuaries 
(called  also  cavalieri)  of  the  Florentine  courts  had  in  fact  become 
so  ignorant  that  increased  litigation  and  confusion  were  the  con- 
sequence of  their  excessive  incapacity  or  negligence,  and  Leo- 
pold would  no  longer  allow  justice  to  bend  before  the  caprice 
and  inability  of  those  who  were  paid  to  maintain  it.  The  Cfm- 
dicenti  of  Tuscany  to  whom  belonged  legal  decisions  and  poli- 
tical government  had  been  previously  drawn  by  lot  from  a  par- 
ticular purse  containing  the  names  of  every  Florentine  citizen 
competent  to  this  office,  but  without  any  other  qualification 
than  the  citizenship !  The  imperfections  of  such  ministers  after 
law  and  manners  had  lost  their  pristine  simplicity  and  the  former 
became  an  exclusive  and  complex  study,  may  be  conceived ;  and 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  able  men  in  Florence  almost  all  were 
absorbed  in  trade :  the  absence  of  this  left  the  ancient  Eoman 
citizens  at  leisure  to  study  law  and  politics  as  well  as  war,  and 
thus  fitted  them  for  such  offices.  Few  being  able  so  to  apply 
themselves  in  Florence,  the  Giusdicenti  unless  chosen  from 
legal  professions  were  generally  little  versed  in  such  duties, 
and  often  became  judges  without  learning,  police  magistrates 
without  experience,  and  governors  without  much  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  government.  This  was  of  course  not  invari- 
able, because  the  nature  and  freedom  of  republican  institutions 
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initiated  many  in  political  science ;  but  the  great  mass  of  citizens 
partook  of  this  character  and  their  ephemeral  tenure  of  office 
gave  a  superficial  versatUity  rather  than  deep  experience,  so 
that  the  whole  system  needed  reform  and  a  more  open  road  to 
sounder  justice  *.  From  very  ancient  times  the  privilege  of 
ehoosing  new  judges  and  removing  causes  into  other  courts  if 
suitors  were  dissatisfied,  was  accorded  to  all  litigants;  but 
though  plausible,  it  engendered  intrigue,  and  the  close  net- 
work of  Florentine  tribunals  facilitated  the  practice ;  it  was 
nevertheless  foimd  hurtful  in  the  altered  state  of  society 
and  national  manners.  Leopold  endeavour^  to  remedy  con- 
fusion by  removing  abuse  and  diminishing  the  expense  and 
difficulties  which  legal  delay  usually  inflicted  on  those  least  able 
to  support  them :  he  therefore  regulated  the  mode  of  putting 
in  pleas,  of  despatching  business,  the  terms  to  be  adopted,  the 
costs  of  suit  and  the  selection  of  judges ;  ancient  forms  were 
abolished  and  permanent  judges  appointed  to  each  court  both 
in  the  first  and  second  instance.  In  the  supreme  magistracy 
these  were  the  auditor,  chancellor,  and  sub-chaacellor,  sepa- 
rately or  united,  according  to  particular  instructions  on  that 
head :  the  court  of  minors  and  adults  was  presided  by  a  suc- 
cession of  senators  in  turn,  a  legal  resident,  and  an  assessor 
named  by  the  Prince;  and  all  Florentine  tribunals  were 
thenceforth  to  commit  the  decision  of  causes  to  their  respective 
residents  and  assessors  as  permanent  judges.  Suits  not  ex- 
ceeding seventy  lire  or  about  forty-seven  shillings,  when  brought 
before  the  supreme  magistracy  the  court  of  minors  or  the 
conservators  of  the  laws,  were  disposed  of  summarily  accord- 
ing to  the  judge's  conscience  without  any  appeal  but  to  the 
Conmua ;  those  of  larger  amount  up  to  300  lire  were  thence- 
forth to  be  decided  by  one  of  the  judges  in  the  first  instance, 
alone,  and  this  value  determined  by  the  plaintifiTs  demand. 
All  other  causes  came  before  the  whole  court  and  iVv^^^ 

♦  CantJDi,  Legge  del  Granducato,  vol.  xxx.,  pp.  \20,  \1^. 
VOL.   VI.  j£ 
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regulations  applied  to  every  tribunal,  whatever  might  be  the 
number  of  its  judges»  each  in  his  turn  deciding  petty  suits, 
the  litigants  being  allowed  on  application  to  have  fewer  than 
three.  The  senator-judges  were  nominated  in  regular  succes- 
sion and  forbidden  to  delegate  their  authority  to  any  colleague: 
all  causes  were  to  terminate  in  the  court  where  they  first  beg^n, 
if  not  provincial ;  from  this  last,  in  certain  cases  and  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  first  citation,  they  might  be  removed  to  the  metro- 
polis, but  Florentine  citizens  still  retained  their  right  of  having 
judgment  pronounced  in  the  capital.  The  supreme  tribunal  alone 
had  cognizance  of  those  causes  where  the  knights  of  San  Stefano 
or  the  royal  household  were  concerned,  as  well  as  of  various 
entail  and  mortmain  cases  and  the  execution  of  rescripts  and 
other  laws  on  such  subjects.  This  act,  which  is.  very  long,  deter- 
mined also  the  duties  and  authority  of  law  courts,  and  limited 
appeals  to  a  period  of  ten  days  after  promulgation  of  judgment; 
the  cause  was  then  to  be  considered  entirely  new,  but  if  not 
persevered  in  for  twenty  days  after,  the  original  decision 
remained  valid. 

The  Ruota  was  now  composed  of  six  auditors,  forming  two 
courts  of  appeal  for  causes  requiring  a  plurality  of  judges,  and 
successively  presiding  in  cases  which  needed  but  one ;  three 
days  being  devoted  to  this  duty  and  the  remainder  of  the  week 
to  their  regular  business  :  but  if  any  one  of  these  were  absent, 
or  a  fair  objection  to  his  sitting  in  judgment  alleged  by  the 
litigants,  a  provision  existed  to  supply  his  place.  All  causes 
were  to  be  decided  within  six  months,  three  being  prepara- 
tory ;  the  first  was  assigned  to  the  plaintiff  for  instituting  his 
suit ;  the  second  to  the  defendant  for  arranging  his  defence ; 
the  third  remained  common  to  both :  but  during  all  tffis  time 
the  court  was  not  obliged  to  take  any  information  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  from  either.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
the  trial  really  began  and  whenever  called  upon  by  the  liti- 
gants  the  judge  was  bound   to  give  his  opinion  on  the  case 
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within  forty  days ;  this  the  parties  were  to  answer  within  twenty 
more,  the  last  month  being  reserved  for  the  court's  decision 
and  the  transmission  of  its   '*  Bdazioni "  or  judgments  to 
those  officers  charged  with  their  publication.    All  the  doubts, 
difficulties,  and  objections  of  judges  were  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  in  those  causes  where  several  of  the  latter  were 
necessary  each  was  to  state  his  objections  in  writing  to  an 
officer  called  the  "  Bdatore  "  who  condensed  the  whole  into  a 
short  Address  for  the  litigants.    In  appeal  cases  four  months 
more  were  allowed,  which  could  be  only  prolonged  by  the  royal 
Gonsulta  if  requested  by  either  suitor  or  the  judge,  but  not 
more  than  two  months  except  in  extraordinary  cases ;  the  court 
however  could  shorten  this  time  if  not  required,  and  in  every 
instance  judgment  was  ordered  to  be  given  without  delay.  The 
judges  of  the  Euota  as  a  court  of  appeal  were  enjoined  to  give 
their  reasons  for  all  decisions  exceeding  ^  hundred  crowns  or 
about  twenty  pounds  sterling,  which  reasons,  or  "Motives,"  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  proconsul's  office  within  twenty  days  as  law  pre- 
cedents, the  appellant  as  author  of  this  delay  being  charged 
with  the  additional  expense :  this  however  could  not  justly  be 
enforced  if  the  appeal  were  successful  because  in  such  cases 
an  error  of  the  court  not  the  appellant  occasions  it.    Judges 
were  forbidden  on  pain  of  royal  indignation  to  express  any 
opinion  out  of  court ;  and  to  promote  professional  talent  and 
honesty,  the  proconsulate  was  ordered  to  supervise  and  rigor- 
ously investigate  the  conduct  of  all  its  members,  especially 
attorneys,  excluding  them  if  necessary  from  the  annual  list  of 
those  awaiting  the  Consulta's  approval,  without  which  they  could 
not  practice ;  nor  did  even  this  authorize  them  until  after  rigid 
examination,  a  diploma  from  the  universities  of  Pisa  or  Siena, 
and  four  years'  apprenticeship  under  some  experienced  lawyer. 
Thus  an  extremely  rigorous  legal  and  moral  examination  was 
instituted  before  any  attorney  could  practise;  he  "^aa  ^^x- 
wards  permitted  to  appoint  a  surrogate  in  every  coutt  -^'Vx^'t^ 

31  Q 
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the  cause  was  trifling,  provided  that  the  latter  were  a  doctor 
of  laws,  but  could  be  struck  off  the  roll  of  attorneys  for  any 
misconduct,  and  was  responsible  for  all  damages  done  to  an 
injured  person. 

Poor  people  were  made  liable  to  only  half  the  legal  charges, 
and  the  extreme  indigent  could  by  this  a^t  appear  in  any  tri- 
bunal  and  claim  assistance  gratis,  from  the  whole  bar,  some 
professional  advantages  being  allowed  to  the  advocates  as  a 
compensation  *.  Judges  were  paid  according  to  thQ  number  | 
and  importance  of  their  decisions,  up  to  four  crowns  a  cause  j 
when  the  latter  exceeded  a  thousand  crowns,  besides  other  fees;  | 
all  strictly  regulated  clearly  defined  and  extremely  moderate. 
The  expense  of  criminal  prosecutions  was  subsequently  lessened 
and  the  use  of  stamped  paper  abolished  in  all  such  proceedings. 
The  difference  of  time  and' manner  in  which  the  republiciw 
conquests  were  reduced  to  subjection  accounts  for 
their  not  being  governed  by  officers  of  uniform  tide 
and  jurisdiction,  or  of  similar  dignity  official  duration  and 
authority:  the  Medician  dynasty  made  no  particular  alteration ; 
some  of  Cosimo  the  First's  regulations  in  1545  were  rather  to 
restore  discipline  and  confirm  previous  laws  than  to  introduce 
any  novel  arrangement':  he  merely  issued  orders  about  the 
dress  and  dignity  of  themselves  and  their  household ;  tiie 
number  of  subaltern  officers,  of  "  Shirri"  and  other  followers 
belonging  to  their  station;  the  obligation  for  Giusdicenti  to 
maintain  law-officers  and  clerks ;  partly  from  their  salary,  partly 

*  By  an    ^* Instruction^^  June  5tb,  economy  perhaps  might  make  out  the 

1777,  a  legal  distinction  Tras  drawn  half  without  sacrificing  the  necessaries 

hetween  the  "Poor**  and  the"  3fwcr-  of  life.     The  "JfMcnoftfe'*  or  **/n- 

ahUy''  or  " Indigemt^'*  The  first  were  digenf^    were  defined  as  possessmg 

those  who  though  possessed  of  some  nothingf  and  whose  personal  exertions 

property,  could  not  without  great  pri-  were  not  sufiScient  to  gain  a  living 

vations  afiford  the  whole  expense  of  a  suitable  to  their  station  in  life,  so  that 

law-suit  if  they  had  any  regard  to  the  any  additional  expense  would  nearly 

condition  of  their  family  and  other  deprive  them  of  common  necessaries. 
circumetanceB ;    but    who   by    greaX 
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by  legal  fees,  and  so  foHh.  These  governors  really  did  little 
but  represent  the  sovereign,  and  though  always  presiding  in  both 
civil  and  criminal  courts  yet  th6  decisive  vote  and  Opinion 
belonged  to  the  judge,  and  where  there  was  no  judge,  to  the 
"  CavaUere''  This  ofl&cer  was  the  actuary  for  civil  causes ;  he 
received  the  acts  and  compiled  the  process  t  the  notaiy  was  the 
criminal  clerk,  and  where  no  judge  sat,  as  in  many  provinces, 
he  became  the  district  assessor.  In  republican  times  the  Gius- 
dicenti  had  salaries  ranging  from  about  360  to  2400  lire ;  they 
found  securities  to  a  great  amount,  and  maintained  a  judge 
notary  cavaliere  and  a  certain  number  of  officers  with  other 
followers;  their  fees  must  have  been  considerable  and  pro- 
bably much  of  their  emolument  depended  on  personal  industry 
at  the  public  cost  *. 

Leopold  considered  all  this  both  inconvenient  and  oppres- 
sive^  also  that  greater  despatch  and  justice  would  result  &om 
more  simple  arrangements  J  wherefore  in  September  1772  he 
divided  the  various  governments  into  greater  or  lesser  vicar- 
ships  and  podestaships  or  Podesterias:  this  gave  the  vicars 
civil  jurisdiction  in  their  own  district,  and  criminal  autho- 
rity in  those  Podesterias  that  were  embraced  within  the  same 
limits,  but  the  podestas  were  allowed  only  civil  jurisdiction  in 
their  own  Podesteria  ;  this  however  was  subsequently  changed, 
the  greater  and  lesser  vicariates  were  abolished  and  the  whole 
system  simplified  f . 

Excepting  the  above  acts,  this  year  was  more  remarkable  for 
festivities  than  any  salient  measure  of  reform,  yet  many  small 
but  pinching  bonds  were  loosened,  many  petty  grievances  and 
still-existing  impediments  to  internal  traffic  removed,  and  other 
relaxations  of  Medician  rigour  accomplished :  such  for  instance 
as  restoring  the  several  sport-prohibited  rivers  of  Seravezza  to 
public  amusement  and  industry ;  the  suppression  of  a  great 

•  Cantini,  "Legge  del  Granducato,"     rentino,"  MS. 'M.ag\V\>ec\i*.\i^t«rj. 
vol.  io,  p.  276.— Forfci,   '*Foro  Fio-    f  Cantini,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  44ft, A?  ^^'C'voti. 
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wax-monopoly ;  the  exclusive  lease  and  occupation  of  fish-stalls 
in  Florence  market ;  a  release  of  the  yarious  communities  from 
any  further  dependence  on  the  chamher  of  that  name ;  regula- 
tions  for  the  pennanent  leasing  of  royal  and  other  public  lands, 
which  hy  portioning  an  immense  breadth  of  ground  amongst 
numerous  tenants  became  one  of  the  most  useful  measures 
of  this  reign  r  besides  these  there  was  a  tax  of  redemption 
for  many  little  annoying  and  expensive  imposts,  with  various 
other  regulations  of  a  similar  nature,  only  mentioned  to  show 
not  only  how  thoroughly  Tuscany  was  steeped  in  vexation,  but 
the  minute  progressive  and  constant  pressure  so  inde&tigably 
applied  by  Leopold  to  relieve  it.  A  single  toll  at  the  gates  of 
Pistoia  was  likewise  substituted  for  innumerable  petty  financial 
torments  in  that  city,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  royal  preserves 
were  shorn  of  their  priviliges  of  chace  and  fisheiy,  disparked, 
and  thrown  completely  open  to  the  public :  such  things  were 
generally  appreciated,  but  not  so  a  Umitatiou  of  the  hitherto 
frequent  costly  and  mischievous  court  festivals  to  three  in  the 
year ;  one  of  those  encouragements  to  economy  and  industry 
better  justified  by  reason  than  relished  by  the  idle  and  amuse- 
ment-loving Florentines. 

Count  OrlofiTs  arrival  at  Leghorn  with  the  Eussian  fleet,  and 
a  consequent  round  of  entertainments  at  the  capital,  broke 
gaily  into  Leopold's  pale  of  rigid  and  sombre  economy:  but  he 
too  could  be  magnificent,  and  with  one  festival,  the  last  of  those 
splendid  pageants  so  prevalent  imder  the  Medici,  agreeably 
occupied  Florence  for  many  days  together. 

The  great  square  of  Santa  Croce  was  changed  on  this  occasion 
into  a  vast  and  magnificent  circus  after  the  ancient  fashion : 
a  long  array  of  decorated  seats  encircled  the  lists  and  arose  in 
gay  order  almost  to  the  first  story  of  the  neighbouring  palaces : 
the  venerable  though  still  unfinished  front  of  Santa  Oroce  s 
church  closed  up  the  eastern  end,  while  a  white  marble  foun- 
tain  phjred  lightly  to  the  westward  on  the  confines  of  the 
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ancient  Eoman  amphitheatre,  whose  echoes  were  once  more 
awakened  to  the  shouts  of  revelry.  The  structure  rose  in  an  oval 
form  with  three  courses  of  seats,  surmounted  hy  a  colonnade 
which  crowned  the  whole  circumference :  there  were  four  great 
entrances  adorned  with  statues,  and  the  whole  verge  of  this  vast 
amphitheatre  was  embroidered  as  it  were  by  a  florid  balustrade, 
apparently  of  hewn  stone,  relieved  by  festoons  of  rich  and  bril- 
liant drapeiy,  the  whole  supported  by  a  narrow  pathway  de- 
scending with  three  broad  steps  into  tlie  arena. 

This  pageant  being  intended  to  represent  the  defeat  of  Cyrus 
by  Tomyris  Queen  of  the  MassagetsB,  the  two  hostile  armies 
entered  through  opposite  gates,  and,  marching  pompously  round, 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle  at  each  end  of  the  field.  The  king 
on  a  barbed  steed  with  shoes  and  hoofe  of  gold,  and  supported 
by  two  sons  in  more  than  Persian  magnificence,  led  on  his 
army.  Six  companies  almost  equally  gorgeous  followed  his  steps 
with  spears  and  slings  and  gilded  bows,  glittering  in  resplendent 
arms,  and  excited  by  every  warlike  instrument  of  music.  The 
queen,  dressed  as  an  Amazon  and  supported  by  two  Scythian 
princes,  commanded  a  legion  equal  in  numbers  and  magnifi- 
cence, surrounded  by  steeds,  chariots  and  camels  in  cloth  of  gold, 
with  numerous  spearmen :  the  two  armies  altogether  amounted 
to  full  five  hundred  men,  led  on  by  eighty  chiefs  varying  in  arms 
and  raiment.  Cyrus  dismounted  under  a  tent  of  scarlet  and 
silver,  Tomyris  imder  a  pavilion  of  gold :  presently  these  tents 
were  struck,  and  after  some  military  evolutions  the  Persian 
monarch  was  boldly  challenged  by  the  queen  and  as  gallantly 
accepted  the  defiance  :  then  came  the  conflict,  which  was  for  a 
while  maintauied  in  theatrical  confusion  but  accompanied  by  the 
shouts  and  dust  and  animation  of  a  real  fight.  Cyrus  was  finally 
conquered  and  made  prisoner,  and  Tomyris  rode  triumphant 
over  the  field  in  a  splendid  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  with 
the  prisoners  laying  at  her  feet.  This  spectacle  was  renewed 
in  various  forms  for  several  days,  to  ihe  extreme  3ie^^\.  ^i  ^ 
Florence,  and  with  such  taste  and  splendoMi  efi  ^o^e^  ^^^ 
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even  in  these  trifling  festiyitiea  Leopold  could  rival  the  by-gone 
periods  of  Medician  magniflcence  *. 

The  year  1773  concluded  with  some  considerable  relief  to  the 
tanning  trade  which  like  the  rest  had  been  almost  stifled  by  tax^ 
ation  and  restrictions ;  and  the  new  year  began  by  an 
issue  of  instructions  on  the  best  method  of  restoring 
suspended  animation  accompanied  by  a  reward  of  Ave  sequins, 
or  a  gold  medal  of  equal  value,  to  any  medical  man  or  other 
individual  that  should  succeed  in  restoring  a  drowned  person ; 
and  the  first  doctor  who  could  prove  his  having  restored  anima- 
tion in  a  body  taken  from  the  water  without  signs  of  life  might 
claim  twenty  sequins  or  an  equivalent  medal  in  gold,  besides 
other  encouragement  for  every  assistant.  This  humane  act  was 
followed  by  a  rescript  which  restored  the  already-noticed  manage- 
ment of  drains  and  rivers  to  the  proprietors,  with  permission  for 
electing  deputies,  and  the  power  of  self-government :  the  abuses 
of  that  department,  the  impulse  to  private  exertion  given  by  this 
decree,  the  subsequent  discord,  and  the  final  relapse  into  that 
indolence  which  loves  liberty  but  not  the  trouble  of  its  preser- 
vation, have  all  been  mentioned ;  and  at  first,  while  proprietors 
yet  smarted  from  previous  abuse,  while  self-government  was 
still  novel  and  future  prospects  bright,  this  rescript  received 
general  applause;  it  was  soon  extended  to  Prato,  Campi« 
Sesto,  and  many  other  low  and  watery  districts,  but  gradually 
fedled  altogether*  After  the  suppression  of  a  monopoly  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  there  came  forth  one  of  Leopold's 
first  decided  acts  for  the  restoration  of  civil  liberty:  it  had  been 
previously  tried  on  a  confined  scale  at  Volterra,  but  now  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  self-governing  measures  for  every 
community  in  the  vicariate  of  San  Giovanni  of  the  Val-d'-Amo ; 
not  by  particular  charters  as  a  gracious  concession,  but  as  a  law 
of  the  land  based  on  man's  natural  and  immutable  right  to  self- 
government  f.  This  however  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  noticed* 
Another  general  clearance  of  numerous  clogging  obstructions 

*  Florentine  Journal  of  the  day.    \  BA\gvClAV\oTi,Y€>tsrQ«c^  A'V'IV 
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in  the  shape  of  export  import  and  transit  duties,  small  monopo- 
lies and  similar  abuses ;  vexatious,  though  trifling  in  themselves, 
jet  existing  in  such  numbers  intensity  and  accumulated  efiOsct 
as  to  seem  marvellous  how  any  industry  should  have  existed 
even  for  half  a  century  so  trammelled  and  entangled.  The 
principal  manu£Eu;tures  affected  by  this  law  were  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  the  calendering  of  cloth,  hats,  bees-wax,  and  the  strings 
of  musical  instruments,  with  all  their  collateral  and  dependent 
industry  and  articles  in  every  form :.  some  of  these  were  local, 
others  general,  and  many  of  course  not  even  known  to  the 
sovereign  until  detected  by  continual^  minute,  and  indefatigable 
research*  In  this  way  Leopold  probably  became  aware  that 
notwithstanding  every  effort  to  leave  the  com  and  provision 
trade  perfectly  free,  there  were  still  many  little  local  obsta^ 
cles  secretly  retarding  its  complete  accomplishment;  wherefore 
an  edict  of  the  eighth  of  May  declares  his  belief  that  unbounded 
freedom  in  such  commerce  must  ever  produce  the  most  salutaiy 
effects  and  consequently  expels  from  the  Tuscan  markets  every 
privilege,  preference,  and  inonopoly  that  might  still  remain  in  . 
favour  of  individuals  together  with  all  distinctions  of  stations 
and  hours  of  selling,  notwithstanding  any  previous  laws  or 
customs  to  th6  contrary.  From  such  subjects  the  Grand  Duke 
turned  to  others  of  a  purely  benevolent  character :  it  had  been 
ever  the  custom  to  use  Turkish  prisoners  of  war  precisely  as 
the  convicts  and  galley  slaves  amongst  whom  they  worked* 
loaded  with  chains  and  fed  with  the  same  food  as  individuals 
guilty  of  every  crime  !  many  of  these  poor  creatures  had  been 
recently  captured  by  Captain  Acton  of  the  Tuscan  frigate 
Austria^  and  immediately  called  Leopold's  attention  to  the 
slavfiiy  in  which  they  were  retained  through  barbarous  notions 
of  a  religion  that  inculcates  very  different  conduct.  He  there- 
fore so  far  altered  this  as  to  separate  them  from  the  convicts, 
and  insure  their  safety  while  still  in  bondage  by  a  very  light 
chain.     Their  number  was  augmented  in  171^  \)^  %.  %ie>5^^MiV 
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exploit  of  this  same  Acton,  a  man  far  more  conspicuous  in  lat^ 
times  by  bis  great  political  influence  at  the  court  of  Naples. 

Although  Leopold  bad  built  two  frigates  he  never  favoured 
a  warlike  establishment  greater  than  was  necessary  to  protect 
his  coast  and  commerce  against  Barbary  rovers,  and  even  this 
he  afterwards  dispensed  with;  but  at  this  moment  Captain 
Acton,  who  had  been  carrying  on  some  successful  operations 
against  them  destroyed  several  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Tunis, 
and  while  continuing  his  cruize  off  Tetuan  received  intelligence 
that  two  Algerine  xebecks  with  five  Sallee  rovers  were  about 
to  enter  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  fourteenth  of  October  he 
observed  off  Cape  Spartel,  two  vessels  making  for  the  straits ; 
one  hove  to  imder  the  Cape,  apparently  awaiting  her  consort 
with  whom  she  was  exchanging  signals,  but  a  thick  fog  con- 
cealed her  for  three  hours :  when  it  cleared  off  she  was  standing 
boldly  towards  the  Austria  and  nearly  within  gun-shot,  the 
Sallee  flag  flying,  a  signal  up,  and  everything  ready  for  action. 
Acton  immediately  ran  her  within  half  musket-shot  and  poured 
in  so  sharp  a  Are  of  all  arms  that  she  struck  her  colours,  and 
was  taken  after  a  feeble  resistance  without  aid  from  her  consort. 
She  mounted  twenty-four  guns,  and  the  remains  of  her  crew, 
amounting  to  eighty  prisoners,  were  sent  to  the  Austria.  After 
securing  this  prize  Acton  gave  chace  to  the  second  frigate  and 
ran  her  ashore  near  Arzilla  on  the  Barbary  coast,  but  in  waiting 
for  a  favourable  moment  to  complete  his  work  another  Sallee 
frigate  and  two  xebecks  hove  in  sight  and  bore  down  on  him, 
while  signals  were  busily  making  frx>m  the  town.  This  frigate 
was  also  driven  ashore  by  the  Austria  after  a  short  chace  and 
destroyed  with  two  broad  sides :  following  up  the  blow  Acton 
chaced  one  xebeck  off  the  port  of  El  Araiche  and  instantly 
opened  his  flre,  but  under  cover  of  the  batteries  she  got  safely 
in.  The  second  frigate  was  also  of  twenty-four  guns,  the 
xebecks  of  twenty-three  and  sixteen  guns  each,  but  the  second 
escaped  while  her  consort  was  engaged  with  Acton.    He  after- 
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waxds  discovered  that  they  formed  one  squadron,  and  had  left 
El  Araiche  on  purpose  to  capture  the  Austria:  they  however  met 
their  fate  without  even  killing  or  wounding  a  single  Tuscan 
seaman,  and  Acton  acquired  a  very  deserved  reputation  by  the 
exploit. 

The  system  of  perpetual  leases  or  "  AlMvellazioni  *'  of  the  royal 
possessions  was  in  constant  progress;  abolition  of  duties  and 
vexatious  offices,  creations  of  markets,  and  such  like  improve- 
ments were  still  unceasing ;  the  provincial  territorial  duties  were 
fjBist  disappearing,  new  and  moderate  fees  were  established  in 
every  provincial  court,  governors  of  districts  and  their  law  offi- 
cers were  compelled  to  justify  their  whole  official  conduct  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  office,  the  salaries  of  univer- 
sity professors  were  increased,  and  public  study  was  fEUsilitated  in 
Florence  by  uniting  the  royal  library  with  that  of  Magliabecchi, 
altogether  forming  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  in  Europe ; 
and  thus  was  Leopold  ever  at  work  for  national  good.  Called  a 
despot  by  his  enemies,  he  certainly  was  so,  and  the  Tuscans 
have  to  bless  him  for  it :  the  nature  and  spirit  of  that  despotism 
may  be  seen  in  his  laws,  and  the  present  condition  of  Tuscany  is 
his  noblest  witness ;  for  despotism  and  tyranny  may  be  identical, 
but  they  are  not  necessarily  so.  The  creation  of  the  Consulta 
as  a  high  and  final  court  of  appeal  from  the  Euota,  with  the 
duty  of  preventing  vexatious  prosecutions  or  indefinite  conti- 
nuance of  suits,  was  the  only  other  important  act  of  this  year 
the  clQ§e  of  which  however  became  interesting  to  naturalists  by 
a  present  which  Leopold  received  from  the  celebrated  African 
traveller  Bruce ;  this  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  seeds  col- 
lected by  binn  in  Abyssinia  with  minute  directions  about  their 
cultivation,  and  drawings  of  each  made  by  himself  while  they 
were  in  flower. 

The  first  act  of  1773  was  to  limit  the  period  within  which 
rapes,  homicides,  arsons,  and  such  crimes  should  be  ^ 

legally  prosecuted;  it  formed  one  of  those  "pie^atar 
toryateps  which  the  Grand  Duke  was  wont  to  takft  ^Twst  \ft  ^^ 
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iatrodilction  of  greater  measures,  in  order  to  judge  of  their 
action  and  practical  result,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
indications  of  his  celebrated  reform  in  the  criminal  law.  The 
Jesuits'  possessions  supplied  him  with  considerable  funds  and 
many  vacant  houses  of  that  order,  which  he  employed  in  the 
foundation  of  schools  and  colleges :  a  seminary  had  already 
been  founded  at  Siena,  and  another  was  this  year  established 
in  the  Jesuits*  residence  at  Pistoia  for  instruction  in  all  the 
lower  and  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  education,  such  as 
rhetoric,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  geometry,  dogmatic 
theology  and  the  canon  and  civil  law,  with  professors'  salaries 
up  to  500  crowns  a  year.  A  set  of  regulations  was  compiled 
to  direct  the  mode  of  instruction  and  election  of  professors, 
and  thd  ancient  municipal  schools  which  seem  to  have  become 
useless,  were  at  the  same  time  suppressed.  A  similar  plan 
was  pursued  at  Arezzo  under  the  monks  of  Valombrosa  who 
appear  to  have  been  then  above  the  general  standard  of  the 
regular  ecclesiastical  orders.  At  San  Sepolcro  there  were  no 
less  than  eight  schools  founded  and  endowed ;  under  the  super* 
vision,  as  at  Pistoia,  of  two  municipal  deputies  and  other 
governors.  Leopold  left  nothing  idle  or  unexamined,  amongst 
others  natural  medicines,  for  the  use  of  which  he  established  new 
roads  baths  and  lodging-houses  at  the  springs  of  Monte  Catini 
entirely  as  a  public  convenience,  and  in  general  allowed  no 
source  of  public  utility  to  remain  long  unexplored  or  unimproved. 
Under  Medician  rule  the  whole  mass  of  Tuscan  ii^dustxy 
was  curdled  up  into  innumerable  clusters  of  great  and  small 
monopolies ;  amongst  the  last  was  that  of  the  pastry-cooksy 
which,  trifling  as  it  appears,  absorbed  an  extensive  business 
and  caused  great  and  general  vexation,  inasmuch  as  it  directly 
interfered  with  the  private  preparation  and  cooking  of  food  for 
sale  and  left  no  seller  at  liberty :  Leopold  therefore  threw  it 
open  to  public  competition  reserving  some  trifling  duty  for 
government 
Mention  has  already  been  msAe  oi  VJSaa  CjWs^t  ^^^xsossss^- 
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nities  ^dth  its  principal  powers  and  objects ;  badly  managed 
from  the  first,  it  suffered  several  revisions  and  partial  losses  of 
authority,  but  its  jurisdiction  over  both  the  contado  and  district 
of  Florence  continued  until  a  new  code  of  provincial  regula- 
tions abolished  it.  This  last  great  act,  which  soon  spread 
over  the  whole  state  and  formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
transactions  of  Leopold's  reign,  issued  forth  us  the  harbinger 
of  political  and  civil  liberty  in  Tuscany :  his  first  object  was  to 
draw  the  people's  attention  to  local  afiGsdrs  and  awaken  sufficient 
zeal  to  give  clearer  conceptions  of  their  own  necessities  obliga- 
tions and  social  duties  as  citizens,  not  of  the  mere  locality 
where  they  then  vegetated,  but  of  a  great  united  commonwealth. 
Pursuing  this  notion  he  gave  them  full  liberty  and  ample  means 
to  examine  their  financial  condition,  to  distribute  both  the  local 
and  general  taxation  in  their  own  districts,  and  freely  to  express 
their  opinion  of  everything  relating  to  them ;  but  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  concession  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
introductory  chapter  for  some  account  of  their  grievances  while 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "  Nine.'' 

The  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  at  this  time  divided  into 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  communities  each  with  its  own 
local  government,  once  free,  but  gradually  shackled  by  the 
Medici  until  they  became  finally  rivetted  to  "  The  Nine  "  who 
amongst  much  misrule  had  permitted  great  abuse  to  pervade 
their  economical  administration :  for  these  and  other  more 
important  reasons  Leopold  determined  to  reduce  these  munici- 
pal governments  under  one  general  system.     In  September 


l^ote. — On  the  18th  of  Fehniary,  1774,  died  the  Cav&liere  FranceBCO  de' 
Bttondelmonti,  at  the  i^e  of  eighty-five,  and  mth  him  finished  the  male  line  of 
a  fa^ilj  which  was  the  source  of  so  much  woe  to  Florence.  There  are 
accounts  of  them,  it  is  said,  so  far  hack  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and 
as  claiming  their  descent  from  the  ancient  Lombard  Marquises  of  Tuscany* 
They  were  Lords  of  the  VaJ  di  Greve,  the  Val  di  Pesa,  Monte  Buoni,  and 
many  other  possessions,  and  became  Fldrentine  citizens  in  11^5.  (^FUyrefaU'n*. 
JoumaU  of  the  year  \  774.) 
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1772  therefore,  he  very  cautiously  began  with  Volterra  as  the 
worst,  and  then  gradusdly  felt  his  way  through  the  vicarship  of 
San  Giovanni  until  an  edict  of  the  twenty-third  of  May  1774 
abrogated  the  whole  system  of  existing  laws  throughout  the 
contado  and  district  of  Florence  and  bestowed  a  common 
uniform  constitution  on  the  several  communities,  modified 
according  to  local  circumstances,  but  without  affecting  either 
the  principle  or  description  of  the  general  measure. 

After  dispersing  the  effete  local  magistracies  of  Gonfialoniers, 
Priors  and  Councils  General  in  each  Community,  Podesteria  and 
Vicariate,  as  mere  shadows,  Leopold  substituted  a  chief  magis- 
tracy, or  as  it  was  commonly  called  '*  The  Magistracy,**  under 
a  gonMonier  as  president  and  many  popular  deputies  in  eveiy 
community,  with  equal  votes ;  also  anew  '*  General  CauneiT*  for 
each,  which  consisted  of  those  holding  a  seat  in  the  Magts- 
tracy  together  with  a  certain  number  of  deputies  from  every 
parish  in  each  community.  To  the  Magistracy  all  the  former 
rights  of  gonfalonier  and  priors,  called  "  Besidenti"  were  trans- 
ferred, with  the  exception  of  those  given  to  the  *' General 
Council'*  *.  The  members  of  both  these  assemblies  were  to  be 
elected  annually,  and  could  not  be  re-chosen  under  three  years 
for  the  first,  or  for  the  last  under  one ;  nor  was  any  man  eligible 
if  less  than  thirty  years  old.  Their  names  were  to  be  drawn 
in  the  usual  manner  from  purses,  one  in  each  community  for 
the  Magistracy  and  one  in  each  parish  for  the  general  council. 
The  purse  of  the  Magistracy  contained  a  certain  number  of 
billets  inscribed  with  the  name  of  every  possessor  of  real  pro- 
perty in  the  community,  of  whatever  value  or  nature,  and  of 
whatever  rank  or  condition  the  proprietor  might  be.  If  these 
proprietors  did  not  pay  a  florin,  or  about  eighteen-pence  English 
of  direct  ijnposts  to  the  general  contribution  of  the  decima,  or 

*  The  local  gonfaloniers  here  men-     Justice,  although  exercising  in  minia- 
tioned  must  not  be  confounded  with     ture  very  similar  functions. 
the  Great  Florentine  Gonfalonier  of 
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ira  to  the  smaller  tax  called  '^Dedmina,'*  they  became 
ligible,  but  not  exempt  &om  local  taxation.    Charities,  lay 
I  religious  associations,  royal  possessions,  or  any  other  body 
ding  real  property  were  to  be  represented  by  their  own 
>uty :  women  also  who  held  independent  possessions  were  very 
tly  included  and  might  be  elected  too,  with  the  privilege  of 
Ing  by  proxy,  but  still  holding  equal  rights  with  men.    Those 
"ses  intended  for  the  ''  General  Council,"  in  addition  to  the 
»Ye  names  were  to  contain  that  of  every  head  of  a  family 
ether  contadino,  day-labourer,  or  artisan,  without  any  excep- 
a,  each  on  a  separate  billet,  and  the  number  to  be  annually 
kwn  from  these  bags  for  both  branches  of  local  government 
3  settied  by  a  particular  arrangement  adapted  to  each  com- 
inity,  but  generally  amounting  to  about  teh  representatives 
tides  the  gonfalonier,  with  perhaps  thirty  parochial  deputies 
addition,  to  constitute  the  general  council. 
The  purses  thus  filled  (with  another  containing  names  from 
ich  certain  officers  called  "  Revisori'*  hereafter  to  be  men- 
ned  were  drawn)  remained  in  charge  of  the  gonfalonier  and 
^rotary  of  the  communities,  the  latter  a  government  officer,  each 
ving  a  separate  key,  and  the  extraction  of  names  took  place  in 
3sence  of  the  Magistracy  independent  of  any  tribunal  *.  None 
ild  refuse  service  in  either  council  under  a  penalty  of  100 
B,  but  if  such  a  number  declined  as  to  prevent  their  legal 
mation,  then  the  drawing  recommenced  with  second  fines 
til  the  number  became  full.     The  chancellors  or  secretaries 
communities  were  to  have  a  seat  and  voice  in  every  assembly 
their  district,  and  these  latter  were  bound  to  accommodate 

These  "  Cancellieri  CommUtativif*  and  preachers,  regulated  the  markets, 

Secretaries  of  Communities,  were  superintended  the  roads,  bridges,  &c., 

fact  agents  and  executive  officers  of  administered  the  affairs  of  vacant  bene- 

I  **  Nine,"  and  interfered  in  a  mul-  fices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  in 

ide  of  local  affairs  while  under  that  short  absorbed  all^  or  nearly  all,  the 

)unal  and  the  Chamber  of  Commu-  power  of  the  Communities  sub^'^cv.  \a 

ies  :  they  had  the  distribution  also  them  before  this  refoim.  tooV  ^^ajc^. 
all  general  taj^eg,  elected  magistratea 
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their  sessions  to  that  officer's  attendance  at  each:  two-thirds  of 
the  members  were  sufficient  to  form  '*  a  house'*  and  the  same 
proportion  of  those  present  carried  any  question,  as  of  old.  The 
gonMonier  presided,  and  after  him  the  other  members  accord- 
ing to  seniority ;  but  the  local  judge  or  goyemor  might  take 
the  chair  in  the  general  assembly  at  the  secretary's  request 
when  an  extraordinary  tax  was  to  be  imposed,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  amount  if  too  heavy,  or  if  necessary  stop  proceedings  by 
leaving  the  chair,  as  no  extraordinary  tax  could  be  imposed 
without  his  sanction  and  presence;  but  unless  invited  by  the 
secretary  he  could  not  attend  these  assemblies. 

A  number  of  vexatious  taxes  were  simultaneously  repealed 
and  a  single  one  called  the  **  Tax  of  Redemption  "  substituted 
in  each  community ;  the  latter  were  subject  to  no  other  general 
impost  unless  circumstances  rendered  some  extraordinary  state 
contribution  necessary,  when  the  gross  share  of  each  was  to  be 
previously  made  known  and  its  distribution  left  entirely  to 
themselves.  The  municipal  rents  of  communities  were  des- 
tined to  pay  the  redemption  tax,  with  the  help  if  necessary  of 
a  local  rate  on  the  peasantry  and  the  artisans,  or  *'  Testanti" 
in  common  with  proprietors :  a  permanent  poll-tax  was  placed 
on  the  two  former  classes,  but  never  to  be  augmented,  notwith- 
standing any  loss  of  revenue ;  and  all  that  might  still  be  required 
to  meet  the  redemption  tax  fell  without  exception  on  the  holders 
of  real  property  alone. 

The  right  of  local  taxation  was  vested  in  the  '*  General 
Council "  which  if  requisite  could  sink  it  lower  than  those 
poorer  classes  liable  only  to  the  "  Decimino : "  it  was  to  be 
imposed  in  just  proportions,  parish  by  parish  and  farm  by  fEum, 
according  to  the  known  means  of  each  derived  from  the  value 
of  their  soil ;  and  the  permanent  poll-tax  which  had  previously 
been  one  lira  a  head  was  now  spread  more  widely  but  at  a 
lower  rate  to  relieve  the  peasantry ;  because  in  Leopold's  opinion 
?veij  regard  was  due  to  a  class  which  exercised  the  greatest 
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influence  on  public  happiness.  All  taxes  were  to  be  raised 
within  the  year,  no  loans  to  be  made^  and  the  annual  accounts 
audited  by  the  Chamber  of  Communities  in  order  to  secure 
incipient  obedience  and  prudent  administration  from  a  people 
to  whom  self-govemment  was  new  and  temptatibn  strong. 
Every  arrear  of  taxation  had  to  be  paid  up  within  a  twelve- 
month and  could  not  be  included  in  the  next  year's  Budget. 
In  the  District  not  the  Decima  but  the  Estinio  formed  the 
general  basis  of  taxation,  and  the  peasantry  were  exempt  from 
the  Testata  or  Poll-tax,  or  any  other  burden  on  their  industry. 
Local  taxation  had  been  previously  imposed  by  a  simple 
order  of  the  Nine  or  its  successor  the  Chamber  of  Commu- 
nides,  without  any  regard  to  the  people's  ability,  so  that  the 
importance  of  this  change  may  be  easily  conceived;  for  its 
immediate  distribution  two  men  of  reputed  honesty  and  capacity 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  "  Magistracy  "  as  deputies,  to  impose 
taxes  in  just  proportions  within  a  certain  time.  The  form  of  elec- 
tion was  first,  an  extraction  of  four  names  from  the  purse  of  re- 
presentatives and  then  putting  them  repeatedly  to  the  vote  until 
two  were  approved  of  by  two  thirds  of  the  "  Magistracy :  " 
these  officers  were  to  exhibit  their  plan  of  distribution  in 
writing  within  a  given  time  under  a  penalty  of  20  lire  a 
day  until  completed.  The  refusal  to  serve  was  punished  by  a 
fine  of  100  lire  for  the  benefit  of  the  substitute ;  and  to 
check  these  officers  two  others  called  Bevisori  or  Revisers, 
were  appointed  under  similar  penalties  whose  duty  was  to  take 
care  that  no  mistakes  or  injustice  were  committed.  The  purse 
whence  their  names  were  drawn  contained  those  of  all  the 
small  proprietors  who  from  not  paying  a  sufficient  sum  in  direct 
taxation  were  excluded,  as  already  said,  from  the  "  Magistracy," 
though  not  exempt  fi:x)m  contributions,  which  however  they  thus 
to  a  certain  point  controlled :  they  were  moreover  enjoined  to 
see  that  no  church  property  was  omitted,  and  make  aa  ^"x^x^%^ 
declaration  to  that  effect  After  all  necessoxy  coTteci^ox\a  «». 
scale  of  taxation  as  approred  by  these  officeta  ^aa  to  >Q^  ^>^- 
roL.  VI.  j^ 
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lished  by  the  judge  or  governor  of  each  community,  with  teO' 
per  centum  in  addition  to  all  those  who  happened  to  be  in' 
arrear.  The  secretary  was  bound  to  assist  in  the  execution  of 
these  acts,  and  the  books  were  always  to  be  open  for  public 
inspection  at  the  treasurer's  office,  copies  being,  allowed  if 
demanded.  All  the  various  purses  were  replenished  at  stated 
periods:  the  treasurer  was  drawn  from,  that  of  the  ''Magis* 
tracy,"  whence  three  names  were  taken  and  put  to  the  vote : 
his  time  of  office  was  limited  to  three  years,  with  a  BwUto  for 
six :  superintendents  of  roads  were  similarly  elected  in  lieu  of  an 
ancient  officer  called  the  "  Viario ;  "  but  the  salary,  which  could 
not  be  touched  until  the  expiration  of  office,  was  voted  by-tfae^ 
General  Council  after  an  acquittance  from  the.  treasurer,  Tfaisi 
Council  could  authorize  the  superintendent  to  construct  new 
roads  and  alter  old  ones;  giving  compensation  where  necessary; 
and  an  oppressive  Corvee  called  the  Comcmdata  was  now 
and  for  ever  annihilated.  The  roads  placed  under  diarge*  of 
each  community  were  clearly  designated,  and  a  host  of  contri* 
butions,  for  them,  bridges,  and  other  public  works,  before 
common  to  tiie  whole  vicariate,  were  now  concentrated  in  the 
single  tax  of  redemption.  The  number  and  salaries  of  public 
officers  including  a  physician  and  surgeon  were  to  be  voted  in 
(xeneral  Council  and  the  Grascia  entirely  suppressed,  its  few 
remaining  duties  devolving  on  the  **  Magistracy." 

The  power  of  excluding  people  who  followed  low  trades  from 
the  "  Magistracy"  and  council  general,  was  conceded  in  com- 
pliance with  ancient  usage  and  public  feeling ;  but  only  by 
virtue  of  a  solemn  protest  against  the  individual's  name*  when 
drawn,  which  preserved  his  right  All  causes  were  to  be  decided 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  local  judge  with  a  privilege  of  appeal 
to  the  Chamber  of  Communities^  except  those  between  the 
Communities  themselves,  of  which  that  tribunal  alone  had 
cognizance.  Royal  possessions  were  made  subject  to  aU  these 
regulations  in  common  witJipwatft  \)ro^erty,  and  almost  every 
exclusive  privilege,  immunity,  ox  coiv5i^ae^wi'v^x«H^^^%^R8Bsft 
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fdWv  relating  to  people  wifii  twelve  childr^,  and  otBeis^  of 
Sir  like  benevolent  nature,  being  the  only  exceptiomf.  The 
appointment  of  secretaries  or  diancellors  of  communities  was 
reserved  to  the  crown  but  with  some  slight  check  on  the 
latter  by  the  communities  themselves ;  but  the  following  may 
be  given  in  illustration  of  one  of  these  systems.  The  chan- 
cellor of  Sesto  and  Fiesole  comprised  under  him  the  Com- 
munities of  Fiesole^  Sesto,  and  Campi :  the  first  contieuhed 
thirty-seveu'  parishes,  the  second  twenty-four,  and  the'lMrd 
thirty-five  :  ecich  community  was  represented  by  a  gonfedonier 
and  deputies  or  priors,  and  the  general  coancil&  or  aissemblies 
by  twenty,  twenty-four,  and  twenty  deputies  respectively ;  so 
that  ninety-six  small  parishes  were  locally  represented  and 
governed  by  ninety-seven  men  elected  from  almost  every'  dass 
down  nearly  to  the  most  indigent  of  thO'  people;  and  all  this 
by  an  absolute  monarch ! 

Besides  the  tax  of  redemption,  which  belonged  to  the  state, 
all  local  expenses  in  several  communities  of  the  Florentine 
contado  and  district  were  comprised  under  the  following  headsi 
namely;  fixed  obligations,  annual  expenses,  salaries,  perqui- 
sites not  abolished  by  the  redemption  tax;  those  charges 
usually  known  as  alms,  offerings,  and  such  like ;  repairs  of  all 
but  great  post  roads,  and  public  buildings ;  expense  of  collecting 
the  Decima  and  Estimo  in  the  contado  and  district;  local 
dittrities  and  all  other  expenses  under  the  head  of  "  Spese 
Diversd"  or  miscellaneous,  which  consisted  of  permanent  and 
necessary  charges  not  referable  tO'  any  of  the  above  heads. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  conferred  on  Tuscany  by  this 
law  was  the  power  conferred  by  a  peremptory  order  of  alienating 
lands  belonging  to  communities  and  lay  companies,  with  due 
provisions  either  for  their  sale  or  a  perpetual  and  marketable 
lease  called  '^Livello."  Vast  tracts  of  excellent  ground  had  been 
for  years  allowed  to  lie  waste,  wherefore  the  ne\?  TcixmifcV^tiJsJ^^ 
were  commanded  to  receive  m  full  assembly  tiae  ottet^  oi'«3K^  ^'^' 

N  2 
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son  of  whatevier  rank  or  condition  who  wished  to  purchase ;  or  else 
put  the  lands  up  to  public  auction :  they  were  to  be  let  at  an 
annual  rent  and  a  fine  on  possession  and  alienation ;  a  sott  of 
heriot,  under  the  pame  of  "  Latidemio"  By  the  conditions 
attached  to  this  contract  of ''  AUiveUazione"  property  continued 
for  ever  in  the  male  line  of  esu^h  tenant,  with  remainder,  in  case 
of  failure,  to  the  last  direct  female  descendant  of  the  family 
for  life:  it  could  be  sold,  willed  away  or  divided  amongst 
several  inheritors,  the  original  rent  being  always  legally  con- 
sidered as  the  first  debt  on  such  property.  Before  alienation 
the  tenant  was  bound  to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to.  the 
community  in  order  that  a  new  lease  might  be  prepared 
similar  in  all  except  the  Laudemio,  which  was  now  diminished 
three-fourths,  or  to  three  months'  rent :  if  the  estate  either  by 
failure  of  the  direct  line  or  other  accident  ever  returned  to  the 
municipality  the  right  of  preemption  was  directed  to  be  re- 
served for  the  next  heirs  and  kinsmen.  The  rent  was  to  be 
publicly  settled  but  subject  to  royal  approbation,  and  made 
payable  quarterly  without  deduction  for  any  losses  except  an 
actual  washing  away  of  the  soil,  in  which  case  a  new  valuation 
took  place  and  the  Laudemio  or  a  portion  of  it  returned, 
according  to  circumstances.  Tenants  were  bound  not  to' im- 
poverish the  soil ;  and  in  the  event  of  reversion  all  buildings 
and  other  improvements  remained  for  public  benefit:  they 
were  also  obliged  every  twenty-nine  years  to  present  the  muni- 
cipality with  a  pound  of  white  wax,  a  full  description  of  the 
property,  and  a  declaration  acknowledging  it  to  be  held  by 
Livello,  in  order  to  prevent  those  misconceptions  which  time  so 
frequently  engenders.  The  lease  was  subject  to  forfeiture  by 
being  two  years  in  arrear  of  rent,  by  the  tenant's  contracting 
debts  on  it  equal  to  that  amount,  or  by  notably  impoverishing 
the  land ;  in  all  of  which  cases  a  public  renunciation  of  the 
lease  was  to  be  enforced.  The  community  also  reserved  its 
light  of  periodically  visiting  these  i^oaseasions,  and  in  order  to 
insure  punctusl  payment  and  exBuct  c«ta^\»XL<i^  m^ w^t^X^^ 
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condition  all  goods  and  chattels  might  if  necessary  be  seized 
as  pledges,  or  a  sum  be  raised  on  their  value  by  the  tenant  if 
the  municipality  required  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  a  law  which  has  so  benefi- 
cially affected  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany :  a  comparatively  dense 
population  of  independent  men  now  occupy  vast  tracts  of  land 
once  deserted,  and  human  dwellings  tillage  and  comfort  enliven 
those  spots  which  for  years  had  been  abandoned  to  all  the  wild- 
ness  of  natural  vegetation.  It  was  nevertheless  a  despotic 
act :  but  as  no  despot  could  venture,  nor  did  Leopold  wish,  to 
deprive  public  bodies,  however  unworthy  and  negligent,  alto- 
gether of  their  property,  the  best  thing  both  for  the  nation 
and  themselves  was  to  f()rce  them  into  beneficial  exertion :  des- 
potism never  pursued  a  more  noble  judicious  and  salutary 
course,  for  despotism  we  repeat  is  not  always  tyranny. 
Production  revenue  and  freedom  of  action  rapidly  increased, 
and  this  single  act  emancipated  vast  portions  of  Tuscany  from 
a  ^lavish  dependence  on  the  crown.  Yet  Leopold  still  held  the 
reins,  indeed  he  could  not  immediately  loose  them;  custom 
and  supervision  were  for  a  while  indispensable  to  the  teaching 
of  self-government,  and  the  extension  and  consummation  of  all 
this  liberty  awaited  his  great  and  final  object,  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  monarchy. 

The  regulations  for  cities  varied  from  those  of  communities 
in  the  composition  of  their  assemblies,  but  the  principle  was 
alike  in  all ;  that  for  Florence  did  not  appear  before  1781,  and 
was  probably  deferred,  according  to  Leopold's  usual  caution, 
until  the  good  or  bad  working  of  smaller  constituencies  became 
manifest  along  with  the  amount  and  nature  of  their  imperfec- 
tions. The  new  metropolitan  municipality  was  modelled  from 
that  of  Pistoia  and  other  cities  on  the  same  broad  principle, 
namely ;  that  the  public  or  general  interest  of  any  community 
would  on  the  whole  be  best  administered  by  those  who  mo«t 
sensibly  felt  the  advantages  of  good  government,  mi^  VJtka  wya.- 
tmry.    Under  the  name  of  "  Florentine  Community ""  ^«a  ^"^* 
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prised  fdl  within  the  walls  and  as  hx  east  and  west  a^  the  two 
weirs  on  the  river  An^o  above  and  below  the  town.:  it  W93  to 
be  represented  by  eleven  priors  and  a  gonMonier  as  ra  pcir- 
nmnent  MagisPracy^  with  twenty  deputies  in  additioa  to 
form  the  Cowfwil  General.  Its  constitution  differed  ^Ughtly 
from  those  of  the  contado  and  district  but  resembled  that  of 
otiier  Tuscan  cities,  the  members  being  drawn  froija  three  dis- 
tinct purses :  in  the  first  were  the  names  of  all  noblemen  con- 
sidered as  heads  of  families ;  in  the  second  the  chie&  qf  those 
enjoying  the  rights  and  honours  of  citizenship ;  in  ^e  third 
the  representatives  of  families  pos3essing  real  property  in  ith^ 
community  to  the  amount  of  two  florins  of  decima  or  2000 
■crowns  '^^  In  this  last  purse  were  the  names  of  conTents,  Qoiipo- 
rations,  chapters,  and  jinstitutipns  of  charity,  if  coming  within  that 
.sum ;  also  those  of  citizens,  ecclesiastics,  and  even  nobles  so;tAxed 
though  already  included  in  their  own  respective  .purees.  Thi4S 
was  formed  the  basis  of  the  Florentine  "Magistracy." 

These  three  purses  were  consigned  to  the  gonfedonier  and 
fchancellor  with  two  distinct  keys  :  every  year  four  names  were 
extracted  from  that  of  the  nobles,  the  fir^t  drawn  being  made 
gonfedonier,  and  the  other  three,  priors  :  from  the  second  (that 
of  the  citizens)  four  more  priors  were  taken ;  and  from  the  third 
or  two-florin  purse,  four  other  names  were  invested  with  the 
same  dignity.  The  **  General  Council"  had  a  particular  pnrse 
containing  the  names  of  those  in  every  rank  and  conditioii 
possessing  real  property  liable  to  the  decima,  both  above  a^d 
under  two  florins :  this  was  also  placed  in  custody  of  the  two 
aforesaid  officers,  twenty  names  being  annually  drawn  irom.  it 
for  the  General  Council  and  the  purse  replenished.  The 
right  of  being  represented  was  here  also  accorded  to  women : 
no  iman  could  be  gonfalonier  or  prior  for  two  successive  years, 
or  be  a  second  time  chosen  for  the  "General  Council"  under  a 
lapse  of  three  years.    The  Auditor  of  the  Chamber  of  .Connnn- 

*  A  Sorin  qf  decima  was  real  property  ot  \Q^  cxq»'wd&  n^Imq^  and  a  tenth  of 
>to  Annual  interest  constituted  \\aX  taau 
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nities  was  to  preside  when  extraordinary  expenses  were  pro- 
posed, but  with  no  vote,  only  having  a  veto  against  any  tax  he 
might  consider  too  burdensome  or  of  little  public  utility ;  none 
being  valid  without  his  sanction  :  nor  was  this  community  more 
than  others  permitted  to  begin  any  new  law-suit  as  plaintiff 
without  royal  permission,  saving  only  the  privilege  of  vindicat- 
ing its  ovm  acknowledged  rights  to  property  as  yet  legally 
unsettled :  all  its  remaining  regulations  resemble  those  already 
described  for  the  district  and  contado  of  Florence. 

The  broad  and  solid  basis  upon  which  this  remarkable  law 
laid  the  foundation  of  Tuscan  liberty,  an  edifice  that  like  the 
Florentine  churches  was  never  completed,  is  too  striking  as 
-regards  local  and  mimioipal  advantages  to  adikiit  a  doubt  of 
Leopold's  final  object  having  been  fuU  and  perfect,  but  rational 
freedom  for  his  subjects,  even  if  t^e  constitutional  charter  with 
iiis  own  autograph  corrections  were  not  still  in  existence.    But 
lie  was  always  gradual  and  sometimes  cautious  even  to-tiztiidity 
in  fais  reforms  however  trifling:  nearly  ever3rthing  was  first 
.  tried  on  a^maU  scale  and  with  much  previous  reflection  ere 
.he  ventured;  his  acts  cannot  be  fairly  measured  by  our  own 
..present  experience,  character,  or  native  institutions,  yet  he 
aoted  with  elephantine  sagacity:  he  was  himself  exploring 
;a  (new  untrodden  path  and  leading  his  benighted  sulgects 
through  a  wilderness ;  it  behoved  him  therefore  to  reduce  every 
jobstacle  to  insignificance  and  disperse  every  chimera  «re  he 
ventured  to  unveil  the  eyes  of  a  timid  prejudiced  and  inexpe- 
rienced people :  he  was  cautiously  proceeding  on  a  daik  and 
venrtiurous  journey,  as  yet  unimagined  by  any  modem  prince, 
and   contemplating  an   end  alike   glorious   and  benevolent. 
But  lie  required  time  to  develop  all  his  plan  and  complete 
bis  purpose,  and  unfortunately  for  his  fame  this  was  denied 
him :    nevertheless  he  established  a  reputation  in  Tuscany, 
which  will  not  easily  die,  which  few  monasrchs  can  equal,  and 
none  liave  ever  surpassed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM   A.D.   1775  TO    A.D.   1782. 


PETER  LEOPOLD  THE  FIRST, 

GRAND  DUKS  OF  TUSCANY. 

The  tenth  year  of  Peter  Leopold's  reign  began  mth  cheer- 
ful prospects :  public  burdens  and  public  expenses  had  been 
lessened,  the  debt  partially  liquidated  and  its  interest 
reduced,  commerce  and  agriculture  relieved,  waste 
lauds  recovered  and  cultivated,  desolation  arrested  in  the 
Maremma,  Tuscany  secured  from  dearth,  education  promoted, 
learning  and  the  fine  arts  encouraged,  civil  law  reformed, 
religion  fostered,  the  priesthood  improved,  morality  promoted, 
and  a  broad  foundation  for  civil  and  political  liberty  established. 
This  was  no  common  work,  but  much  yet  remained;  and  a  con- 
tinued narration  of  his  labours  is  only  necessary  to  show  more 
clearly  their  nature  mtdtiplicity  and  vast  extent,  for  his  rigid 
notion  of  a  monarch's  duty  and  the  true  spirit  of  his  rule  must 
have  been  already  appreciated  by  those  who  may  have  had 
patience  to  read  the  foregoing  pages.  The  deep,  artful,  and 
harassing  opposition  to  Leopold's  ecclesiastical  reforms,  their 
painful  progress  and  lamentable  termination  will  be  related  in 
a  separate  chapter ;  but  the  obstacles  to  his  other  measures 
were  scarcely  less  irritating ;  they  succeeded  better,  because 
a  greater  mass  of  people,  blind  and  bigoted  in  religion,  had  a 
far  clearer  vision  for  worldly  interests ;  yet  a  malignant  nnder- 
cuiTcnt  kept  secretly  but  constantly  beating  back  the  sovereign's 
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labours  and  not  unfrequently  neutralizing  his  most  strenuous 
exertions  to  augment  public  happiness  and  elevate  the  Tuscan 
character.  When  "we  ponder  this  herculean  task,  it  seems 
wonderful  that  any  single  man  by  the  pure  force  of  a  sound 
head  and  ardent  spirit  could  have  accomplished  what  this  prince 
did  even  before  he  was  eight-and-twen^  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  ^jcst  acts  of  this  year  was  the  establishment  of 
daily  and  nightly  patrols  called  "  Orioni  "  in  every  quarter  of 
Florence ;  a  custom,  which  though  not  new  either  there  or  in 
other  Italian  towns,  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  by  those  who 
assert  that  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  adopted  in  the  Tuscan 
metropolis.  The  spirit  and  motives  which  dictated  it  were  cei' 
tainlynew,  namely  prevention  of  crime  rather  than  the  appre- 
hension of  criminals  and  severe  infliction  of  punishment :  yet 
Leopold's  punishments,  thoughcomparatively  mild,  were  certain, 
which,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  was  one  of  the  strongest  checks 
on  delinquency.  This  preventive  system  may  be  traced  through 
all  his  measures,  and  in  the  desire  it  generated  for  secret 
information  of  private  actions  often  turned  hun  from  a  more 
sound  and  generous  as  well  as  a  more  practical  policy.  He 
however  applied  the  principle  with  great  judgment  by  com- 
manding that  ere  any  proceedings  commenced  in  provincial 
actions  fDr  damages,  the  defendant  should  appear  in  court,  be 
informed  of  the  charge  and  requested  to  relate  every  circum- 
stance :  on  acknowledging  the  £acts  he  was  at  once  compelled 
to  make  reparation,  but  if  he  denied  them  or  refused  informa- 
tion, proceedings  instantly  commenced,  and  thus  somd  heart- 
burning, litigation,  and  expense  were  prevented. 

In  this  monarch's  peaceful  and  frugal  reign  fortresses  which 
had  cost  the  Medici  enormous  sums  and  their  subjects  a  load 
of  oppression,  were  neglected  dismantled  or  sold  by  public 
auction :  Monte  Carlo  on  the  Lucchese  frontier  near  Pescia, 
and  San  Martino  on  the  river  Santemo  near  the  confines  of 
Bologna,  shared  this  fate;  the  former  noted  in  ti[i<d  ^^u^^ 
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war  under  Piero  Strozzi ;  the  latter  erected  tft  a  ^ast  eo^ense 
by  Cosimo  I. ;  but,  like  the  trayeller's  doak,  both  imte  toDW 
discarded  through  the  genial  influence  of  a  mild  goTemment 
and  public  tranquillity.  The  game  laws  had  only  been  partially 
assaulted  by  a  suppression  of  sixteen  royal  "Bandite  "or  pre- 
serves in  1772 ;  but  this  was  now  followed  by  a  more  Tigoroos 
blow  at  privileges  which,  .besides  their  essential  injustice,  jrnined 
the  means  and  morals  of  many  for  the  selfish  gratification  of  a 
few,  and  were  highly  and  unrtrersally  pernicious.  Ei^it  more 
game  preserves  were  now  opened  to  public  amusement  and  .the 
relief  of  agriculture  ;  and  after  thus  sacrificing  twenty^irar 
royal  parks  on  the  altar  of  justice  Leopold  could  afford  to  strike 
-the  iharder  at  those  more  numerous  dens  belonging  to  noble 
isimilies  who  had  once  shared  in  all  the  noxious  bounty  of  the 
.Medici.  Twenty-five  .additional  nests  of  agrarian  :de8ola- 
tion  were  thus  annihilated,  but  still  he  proceeded  cacidously 
even  in  the  removal  of  these  notorious  evils ;  and  although  his 
delay  in  disparking  all  the  royal  preserves  is  not  cleaifly 
accoimted  for,  it  /may  well  be  supposed  that  their  injury  to 
farmers  had  been  already  arrested.  He  stiH  however  left 
untouched  some  feudal  rights  belonging  to  crown  vassals,  not 
with  any  idea  of  letting  them  long  enjoy  that  objectionable 
authority,  but  merely  recoiling  for  a  more  vigorous  spring  at 
-all  seigneurial  power,  all  barbarous  laws,  and  every  remnant  of 
Medician  vAnity.  The  Grand  Duke's  unrelaxing  vigilance  led 
him  on  the  twenty-third  of  March  1776  to  strike  another  blow 
at  the  chace ;  wherefore  a  third  edict  reduced  all  royal  pre- 
serves to  the  moderate  limits  of  four  villas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Florence,  namely  the  Poggio  Imperiale^  the  'Cascine 
deW  Isola,  Cerretto  Guidi  and  Monte  Vetturim;  the  Umits 
of  which  were  clearly  defined ;  because  uncertainty  .an  this 
poiut  had  ever  been  a  source  of  great  and  universal  vexation : 
•^e  were  made  coverts  for  small  game  only  which  did  little 
Mrative  mischief,  every  other  neighbourhood  being  de- 
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livered,  |U3  regarded  orowzi  property,. fram  the  monstrons  tyranny 
.of  prael  oud  heartleas.game-la^^.  Xteopold's  reasons  as  he  him- 
self expi*esaes  them,  were  io  prevent  the  mrbitrary  ccmdact^of 
gamekeepers,  the  vexations  :and  prosecutions  occasioned -hyBucb 
powers  and  privileges,  and  to  liberate  proprietors  and  cnltivatovs 
from  a  bondage  so  injurious  to  agriooll^ire  and  rtheir  own  per- 
sonal wel&ire.  Our  ancient  forest-laws  and  our  existing  game- 
laws  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  moral  and  phyaioel  «vils 
genenated  from  an  undue  pursuit  of  law^protected  .amuse- 
ments, which  as  it  were  iracture  the  >rights  and  happiness 
of  multitudes  while  ithey  tempt  >the  more  resolute  suffeters  to 
snap  every  legal  tie  adverse  to  the  .existing  temptation  or 
necessity,  and  to  snap  them  without  any  moral  consciousness  of 
wrong :  the  law  ia  ui\]U8t,  the  poacher  •feels  it  to  be  so,  and 
fhia  only  thought  is  how  to  break  it  with  impunity.  !Ehis  passion 
>for  fieldnsports,  whioh  does  not  appear  to  ihave  much  influenoed 
the  ancient  Romans,  was  brought  into  Italy  by  the  Franks  and 
Lombards  ^hose  laws  are  full  of  it :  the  Eepublican  Florentines 
however  seem  to  have  ^paid  little  attention  to  such  pastimes, 
probably  because  they  were  too  much  absorbed  in  commerce 
politics  and  sedition,  and  in  the  Florentine  statute  it  is  said  to 
be  scarcely  aUuded  ito  :  the  Hedician  princes  were  the  first  to 
encourage  it  even  =to  folly,  and  none  dblkxwed  the  €hase  more 
keenly  than  Cosimo  I.  even  before  he  mounted  the  'throne, 
f^rom  him  downwards  we  find  a  constant  aocumulation.of  tyran- 
nical law3  on  that  indurating  sulgect:  amongst  -these  princes, 
£:om  the  days  of  Francis  I.  to  those  of  Ferdinand  II.,  :field- 
spourts  were  carried  to  a  terrible  perfection :  the  number  of 
salaried  huntsmen  belonging  to  noble  Tuscan  families  was  so 
great-as  to  form  a  series  of  distinct  corps,  gallantly  led,  and  jivfiQs 
in  skill,  daring,  and  long  endurance  of  fatigue :  they  defied  each 
other  to  bring  the  wildest  ;beasts  of  prey  from  African  deserts 
to  be  hunted  in  Tuscan  forests  by  gallant  bands  of  royal 
and  ni^^ld^  sportsmen,  under  the  fuitaatical  nameft  oitii^  ^'  ^^' 
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cevoli,"  "PiateUC  *' Disperati,''  **Bi8oluti"  andsoforih.  The 
first  of  'these  was  once  splendidly  entertained  in  celebration 
of  its  sylvan  exploits  by  Ferdinand  II.:  their  dresses  were 
graceful,  their  spirit  high ;  their  quarry  deer,  goats,  stags,  wild 
boars,  wolves,  and  bears ;  and  their  woodland  feats  exercised 
the  .pens  if  not  the  genius  of  some  celebrated  cotemporaiy 
poets  both  in  Latin  and  Italian  verse ;  nor  did  Eedi,  Baldovini, 
Chiabrera,  and  others  disdain  to  sing  the  laws,  the  deeds,  the 
skill,  and  prowess  of  the  Tuscan  hunters.  Saint  Hubert's 
church  called  "  Serhumido"  near  the  Porta  Eomana  was  their 
&vourite  temple ;  probably  because  the  miraculous  influence  of 
his  stole  had  been  imparted  to  the  nail  upon  which  it  once 
hung,  the  latter,  in  guise  of  a  hunting  horn,  having  -been  pre- 
served in  this  sanctuary  for  the  adoration  of  his  sylvan  fol- 
lowers, and  as  a  sure  antidote  to  hydrophobia.  It  was  a 
melancholy  consequence  of  this  passion  for  wild  sports,  that 
perhaps  no  subject  in  the  minute  and  oppressive  code  of  Me- 
dician  legislation  is  more  frequently  or  rigorously  handled :  the 
"  Bandite  "  were  so  extensive  and  numerous  that  a  vast  breadth 
of  country  both  land  and  water  was  "  tabooed"  for  the  pastune 
of  the  prince,  his  nobles,  and  his  favourites.  Cosimo  the 
Second's  law  of  the  sixth  of  June  1618  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
nature  of*  one  of  the  mildest  of  Medician  princes  when  blinded 
by  these  selfish  sports!  It  explains  and  consolidates  all 
previous  acts  for  regulating  the  chase  in  his  **mo8t  hajppy 
states^"  and  was  made  "  according  to  the  taste  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  most  serene  highness  and  his  predecessors,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  his  citizens  and  vassals^  in  order  that  they 
might  know  the  plaices  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  amuse 
themselves  in  such  honest  and  worthy  diversions."  Then  follows 
a  description  of  about  three-and-twenty  extensive  districts  sur- 
rounding royal  and  private  parks  which  were  declared  as 
inviolable  as  the  parks  themselves,  to  all  but  privileged  hunters: 
amongst  these  the  whole  Contado  of  Florence  was.induded  by 
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Cosimo  I.  in  1540,  only  nineteen  years  after  tlie  republic*s  &11, 
when  he  wanted  to  break  the  Florentine  spirit  and  reduce 
everything  to  the  character  of  an  aristocracy  depending  on  abso*^ 
lute  monarchy  *. 

Under  the  republic  sporting  was  free  to  all,  but  Cosimo  I. 
began  the  system  of  Bandite  to  please  the  great  crown- 
vassals,  and  afterwards  granted  this  privilege  to  almost  any 
wealthy  landowner  that  requested  it.  In  the  above  mentioned 
law  there  are  numerous  regulations  about  the  arms  allowed  for 
sporting  and  the  animals  for  hunting;  but  the  game  reserved  by 
it  for  Bandite  consisted  of  hogs,  goats,  deer,  stags,  hares,  quails, 
pheasants,  partridges,  heath-cocks  and  pigeons,  of  which  the 

^  hog  the  stag  and  the  deer  were  by  Cosimo  I.  suffered  to  be 
snared  on  cultivated  ground  by  the  proprietors  even  within  the 
privileged  boundary ;  but  dogs  guns  and  crossbows  were  rigidly 
forbidden.  In  the  law  of  1618  there  is  a  list  of  no  less  than 
six-and- thirty  lakes  rivers  and  canals,  in  none  of  which  between 
certain  limits  were  any  but  the  fevoured  owners  allowed  to 
look  at  the  scaly  tribe,  and  scarcely  suffered  to  cast  a  furtive 
glance  even  on  those  objects  reflected  in  the  waters!     A 

,  variety  of  minute  instructions  were  likewise  exhibited  about 
the  manner  and  proper  seasons  of  fishing  the  few  unprivi- 
leged pools  still  left  unfettered  in  these  "  most  happy  states;  " 
but  for  the  eight  first-mentioned  royal  Bandite  enumerated 
in  these  laws,  a  penedty  of  50  golden  Crowns  and  two 
strokes  of  the  cordf  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  arquebuse, 

*  Cantini,  Legge  del  Granducato,Law  **  Strokes  of  the  Cordj*  but  it  was  not 

February  4th,  1549.  flagellation :  the  dictionarj  defines  it 

t  The  "  Tratto  di  Corda;'  «  (7oWo,"  as  a  «  Sorta  di  Pena  che  si  dd,  a'  rei, 

or  simply  **  Corda,^  was  a  species  of  col  lasciar  scorrere  sema  punto  di 

torture  commonly  used  in  Florence  ritegno  gueUo  che  e  legato  cUla  fune** 

utider  the  republic  and  monarchy  :  it  This  is  not  very  clear,  but  the  princi- 

was  very  severe,  though  now  so  com-  pie,  as  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 

pletely  forgotten  that  I  never  met  any  was  that  of  attaching  a  rope  to  the 

person  who  could  give  me  a  compre-  wrists,  with  the  arms  raiwd.  \a^^^x 

f      hensible  description  of  its  precise  mode  above  the  head,  and  a^i  \io\&'dw%  ^c^ 

of  application.    I  hare  tnnBhted  it  yictim  to  a  certain  Vieii^l,  s^^-Q^^^^  ^^ 
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waa  incorred  hj  any  man  so  aadacious  as  to  discharge  a^ 
single  shot  within  the  sacred  confines ;  and  whoever  was  faand* 
in  possession  of  nets  and  other  sporting  implements:  in' 
these  limits,  which  always  extended  for  miles  orer  private  pro- 
perty, was  visited  by  two  applications  of  the  cord  and  a  fine 
of  25  golden  crowns:  those  also  who  dared  to  kill,  shoot  at^ 
or  hunt  an  animal  within  such  bounds,  if  he  were  a  cdtizeii 
eligible  to  state  offices,  incurred  a  fine  of  100  golden  cvtWks 
and  three  years'  incarceration  in  the  Stinche  prison,  be- 
sides what  further  punishment  the  judges  might  think  expe^ 
dient  to  inflict.  People  of  inferior  rank  were  made  galley- 
slaves  for  the  same  period  but  still  subject  to  all  the  rest  of 
this  rigorous  punishment.  For  those  who  chased;  or  GreA,  or 
shot  with  a  crossbow  at  animals  not  prohibited  but  within  the 
forbidden  line,  a  penalty  of  50  crowns  and  two  applications  of 
the  cord  were  forthcoming ;  and  whoever  shot  at  interdicted 
animals  with  a  crossbow,  or  killed  them  in  any  way  even  without 
chasing,  received  two  strokes  of  the  cord,  was  fined  50  crowns, 
and  afterwards  condemned  to  the  galleys,  if  it  so  pleased  the 
judge  to  sentence  him.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to 
prove  how  hard  and  implacable  was  the  spirit  of  Medician  \a^' 
about  matters  of  mere  amusement ;  and  all  this  odious  legisla- 
tion remained  in  force  until  after  more  than  two  centuries  of 
existence  when  Peter  Leopold  tardily  expunged  them  from  the 
statute  book. 

Previous  to  this  he  discovered  that  notwithstanding  all  his 
orders  the  landowners  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  Barco  Reale"  or 
royed  park  of  Artimino,  were  still  worried  by  underlings  who 
attempted  to  enforce  the  ancient  laws  against  felling  timber  in 
the  neighbouring  woodlands  at  shorter  periods  than  five  years 
and  then  only  by  official  leave,  to  the  great  injury  of  agricul- 
ture and  vexatious  meddling  with  private  rights.  As  a  remedy 

more  or  less  severity  was  required,  comer  of  the  '*  BargeUd's^*  jMrison 
Jetting  him  fall  with  a  sudden  jei^L^  ^\.  FVoxence  was  once  used  for  this 
The  antique  chain  still  hanging  al  t\ie    ^Mms\ixa«?Q\« 
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he  published  a  diBcree  which  abolished  every  subh  lestrietioii^and 
by  a  similar  mandate  of  the  fourteenth  of  August  he  partially 
estended  this  liberty  to  the  owners  of  ohesnut  forests  >  in  thd 
mountain  of  Bistoia;  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  permitted- 
to  clear  away  the  suckers  from  the  boUs  of  trees,  to  prune = 
themt  cut  underwood,  and  manage  their  own  property  without 
any  government  interference  provided  it  -was  notless  than  six 
hundred  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  hills ;  but  to  keep  tiie  earth 
from  being  washed  away  by  heavy  rains  the  dteree  against- 
brealdng  up  any  land  for  tillage  within  a  mile  of  every  moun- 
tain top  was  stiU  continued.  These  apparently  little  acts  of 
legislative  reform  are  only  mentioned  as  more  minutely  exhibit- 
ing the  entangled  state  of  all  Tuscan  industry  and  the  continual' 
dissection  of  petty  torments  which  occupied' the  leisure  hours  of 
Leopold,  each  separately -small  and  overlaying,  each  other  Hke 
fiah-scales,:but  not  insignificant,  and  composingia  fearful  whole. 
Up  to  this  period  the  Grand  Duke  seems  not  to  have  relin- 
quished his  idea  of  maintaining  the  small  but  apparently  effi- 
cient marine  under  Acton,  who  principally  directed  it  according 
to  a  new  code  of  naval  instructions  about  this  time  promulgated. 
Soon  after  his  affair  with  the  Sallee  squadron  he  was  ordered 
to  receive  on  board  a  small  body  of  troops  and  join  the  great 
Spsmish  armament  then  preparing  by  Charles  III.  against 
Algiers :  this  expedition  was  commanded  by  O'  Biley  governor 
of  Cadiz,  but  so  unskilfully  that  a  combined  force  of  three  hun- 
dred sail  and  twenty-two  thousand  troops  fedled  in  itb- object 
and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  loss.  Acton  whose  squadron 
drew  but  little  water  ran  close  in  shore  and  did  good  service, 
both  in  battle  and  by  subsequently  covering  the  retreat,  which 
after  about  eight  hours'  exposure  to  a  heavy  fire  and  the  loss  of 
several  thousand  men  was  made  in  confusion.  The  Tuscan 
squadron  however  returned  with  fresh  laurels  to  Leghorn,  and 
its  commander  amidst  imiversed  applause  received  an  houoT^ 
distinctionfrom  the  Spanish  monarch,  but  resigned \ns  cornxftHSv^ 
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almost  immediately.  The  real  occasion  of  this  is  not  apparent, 
but  his  integrity  for  some  time  before  •  seems  to  have  been 
doubted  by  Leopold  as  regarded  the  financial  administration  of 
the  navy,  and  the  secret  machinations  of  his  enemy  Celotti  appear 
to  have  unfairly  accomplished  Acton's  disgrace.  -  Celotti  was  a 
man  of  infamous  character  who  insinuated  himself  into  the 
Grand  Duke's  fEtvour :  he  had  filled  the  post  of  "  Bargello  "  or 
chief  of  police  at  Leghorn  and  was  just  before  this  occurrence 
promoted  to  the  same  office  at  Florence.  For  a  while  he  gained 
great  and  undeserved  favour  with  Leopold,  but  public  opinion 
and  a  final  perception  of  his  real  character  ultimately  caused 
his  dismissal ;  not  however  without  such  a  connexion  leaving 
a  stain  upon  the  sovereign's  character  and  popularity.  This 
man  pretended  to  have  detected  great  irregularity  and  even 
public  peculation  in  Acton's  conduct  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  by  the  testimony  of  one  Paulo  Lucatelli  a  naval  surgeon  ; 
but  however  this  might  have  been,  the  former  resigned,  ostensi- 
bly from  bad  health,  and  Leopold  not  very  long  after  abo- 
lished the  whole  naval  establishment  of  Tuscany.  Acton  then 
retired  to  Naples  and  acquired  an  influence  at  that  court  which 
afterwards  became  too  conspicuous  to  be  easily  forgotten  in 
European  history. 

Convinced  that  public  prosperity  demanded  entire  liberty  of 
trade  in  native  produce  because  an  undisputed  right  over  the 
latter  was  the  source  of  national  wealth  and  national  comfort, 
Leopold  by  an  edict  of  October  1775  suppressed  every  existing 
monopoly  in  any  way  connected  with  the  tanning  trade :  pre- 
viously butchers  were  forbidden  to  sell  their  hides  except  to  tan- 
ners, and  therefore  at  an  arbitrary  price ;  and  internal  commerce 
was  still  more  animated  by  a  further  reduction  of  local  and  ter- 
ritorial duties,  a  repeal  of  every  tax  on  the  importation  of  hides, 
and  the  abrogation  of  many  consequent  regulations  which 
increased  that  complicated  net-work  so  ingeniously  woven  to 
entangle  every  step  of  national  industry  under  the  Medici. 
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The  laws  of  pasturage,  which  however  were  not  exclusively 
Medician,  exhihit  another  pile  of  unwholesome  regulations  that 
even  Leopold  himself  assisted  in  erecting ;  but  struck  by  some 
able  petitions  on  the  subject  he  madd  closer  inquiries  and  soon 
discovered  the  great  mischief  arising  here  as  elsewhere  from 
bad  legislation,  more  especially  from  a  proclamation  of  1692 
renewed  with  additions  in  1721,  but  afterwards  modified ;  which 
forbid  any  propriiBtor  to  pasture  small  cattle  within  fourteen 
miles  of  the  capital  during  the  spring,  autumn,  and  winter 
months ;  also  from  an  order  for  each  landowner  within'  five 
miles  of  Florence  to  give  an  account  of  what  small  cattle  he 
fed  upon  his  own  property  during  the  year,  besidjQS  other  vexa- 
tious obligations,  and  finishing  by  a  law  of  Ij6opold  himself 
published  in  1768  forbidding  any  proprietor  to  pasture  sheep, 
even  on  his  own  land,  near  the  capital.  This  law  which  revoked 
some  relaxations  of  that  in  1721  has  been  before  noticed  as  an 
indication  of  incipient  improvement,  and  it  probably  was  so ; 
but  the  real  evil  was  vexatious  meddling,  and  Leopold  now 
began  to  see  that  such  interference  was  inconsistent  with  sound 
policy  and  adverse  to  his  own  maxims,  because  it  invaded  those 
sacred  rights  of  individuals  which  he  so  strenuously  maintained 
as  the  true  basis  of  public  prosperity  *. 

An  edict  accordingly  appeared  in  October  1775  which  in 
repealing  his  own  and  seven  other  prohibitory  laws  left  every 
landowner  free  to  graze  what  cattle  he  pleased,  with  the  single 
exception  of  goats,  and  thus  Leopold  opened  another  field  to 
the  course  of  agriculture  f.  In  August  1775  the  destruction  of 
all  remaining  ties  on  the  provision  trade  was  completed  by 
abolishing  the  Annona  itself  after  an  existence  under  various 
names  from  beyond  aU  historical  records;  and  thus  after  nine 

*  This  must  greatly  depend  on  the  of  their  neighbours^  interest. 

iMjJtwre  of  these  rights,  how  they  are  fAU  the  laws  here  quoted  may  be  seen 

used,  and  the  owner's  capability  of  in  (7an^n«'«  coUection  of  "  Leg^  del 

hrocidly  comprehending  what  is  really  Orcmchicato^*  and  a  ecaxcfii  \ra\.  ^^ 

his  interest,  a  knowledge  not  vouch-  from  complete  coHec^on,  caXVe^  xX^s^ 

safed  to  all^  &nd  still  leas  the  knowledge  **  Zegge  e  Ba/ndA  di  Tosco/nar 
VOL,  VI,                                       O 
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years  of  progressive  labour  this  vital  branch  of  commerce  ivas 
emancipated;   a  great  change  from   1556  when  Coeimo  I. 
declared  that  the  dealers  in  com,  flour,  or  grain  of  any  0ort 
including  chesnut-meal,  were  *'  Uood-mcker$  of  the  poor"  and 
forbid  them  to  follow  their  trade  under  severe  penalties  as 
tending  to  raise  the  price  of  bread !    But  in  despite  of  this  the 
trade  continued,  and  although  in  1563  penalties  were  renewed 
against  its  supposed  dishonesty,  no  legislation  could  stop  what 
wa3  essential  to  human  life,  wherefore  licenses  were  adopted. 
The  free  sale  of  bread  and  com  had  now  given  a  strong  impulse 
to  agriculture,  had  secured  a  pereimial  supply  of  food  for  man 
and  beast,  and  reduced  every  kind  of  sustenance  to  its  natural 
price  by  the  mere  influence  of  fair  competition  and  unfettered 
intepoourse.   Long  experience  had  convinced  tibe  Sovereign  and 
all  reflecting  men,  not  only  of  the  futility  hix%po9itive  mmkief  of 
government's  tampering  toith  trade,  while  the  beneficial  effiacta  of 
a  contrary  system  were  demonstrated,  more  especially  daring  a 
few  years  of  bad  harvests  in  which  want  was  unknown  in  Tus- 
cany.   Therefore  it  was  that  Leopold  abolished  or  reduced  the 
Annona  to  a  simple  account-office  and  transferred  its  authority 
over  provision-dealers,  to   the  tribunal  of  the  "Eight"  and 
other  ordinary  courts  of  justice  * :  two  restrictions  still  remained, 
one,  for  the  easier  detection  of  fraud,  which  made  a  license  neces- 
sary to  sell  bread  composed  of  any  other  grain  than  wheat;  the 
other,  a  supervision  of  retail  oil-shops  to  protect  poor  people 
against  exaction  in  those  obscure  and  distant  hamlets  which 
were  too   small  for  fair  competition.    With  certain  trifling 
and  almost  nominal  duties,  this  law  permitted  the  import 
and  export  of  rice,  cattle,  linseed,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  hay, 
straw,  beetroot,  and  other  vegetables;  besides  charcoal,  fire- 
wood, and  every  sort  of  timber.     Amongst  a  variety  of  petty 
nuisances  now  abated,  was  the  compulsory  weighing  of  cocoons 

*  It  is  singular  that  the  first  deputj    Medician  system,  wu  Ottaviaao  de' 
of  the  new  Annona,  which  consum-     Medici,  who  had,  «x  t^fioiOf  to  niper- 
m»ted  the  down&U  of  the  lestiicti'VQ    mXfiuii^id  «T»c7QLVk»^^Uui  doooe. 
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by  the  peasantiy  at  the  silk-trade  steel-yard  in  Florence; 
with  some  duties  on  nails,  and  even  on  ice,  simultaneously 
abolished.  To  perpetuate  the  memoty  of  so  important  a  step 
towards  commercial  freedom  when  no  other  European  nation 
enjoyed  such  liberty,  a  society  of  zealous  and  enlightened  gen- 
tlemen had  a  medal  struck  and  presented  to  Leopold  by  the 
counsellor  of  state  Angelo  Tavanti  on  the  first  of  January  1776. 
On  one  side  was  the  royal  head ;  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of 
Abundance  in  the  act  of  burning  the  ancient  restrictive  statute- 
books  :  at  her  feet  was  a  Moggio  or  corn-measure  of  antique 
make,  containing  a  bunch  of  wheat  and  surrounded  by  the 
motto  *^  Lnhertats  frumentaria  restituta  Ope8  amctae."  And  on 
the  exergue  "  Prindpi  providentissimo  mdcolxxy." 

But  amidst  all  this  dry  legislation  Leopold  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  fine  arts  and  sciences,  or  the  cultivation  of  taste.  After 
felling  to  sell  Pratolini,  he  was  blamed,  perhaps  justly,  for 
destroying  Bianca  Capello's  celebrated  hydraulic  fancy  works 
at  that  villa,  a  then  unenjoyed,  though  not  unenjoyable  luxury ; 
of  vast  expense,  but  still  curious  as  a  specimen  both  of  won- 
derful mechanical  genius  and  a  relic  of  antiquity.  He 
enlarged  the  villas  of  Poggio  Imperiale,  Castello,  Petraia,  Am- 
brogiana  and  Poggio-a-Caiano,  besides  the  palaces  of  Pisa  and 
Leghorn.  He  also  bought  the  property  once  belonging  to  an 
extinct  branch  of  the  Torregiani  family  contiguous  to  the  royal 
Boboli  Gardens  and  there  erected  an  observatory,  which  with 
instruments  from  London  and  Paris  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  Abate  Fontana  and  Adamo  Fabbroni.  In  the  lower  apartment 
of  this  building  was  formed  a  great  museum  of  natural  history 
and  the  celebrated  waxen  anatomical  figures,  all  of  which  were 
thrown  freely  and  constantly  open  to  the  public*,  as  were  the 

♦  However  singular  the  delicate  exe-  Mr.  J.  Towne.    In  this  museum  those 

cution  of  these  wax-works  may  appear,  preparations    exhibiting    the   JieaUky 

they  are  fully  equalled,  if  not  sur-  anatomy  of  man,  seem  more  true  ^ 

passed,  by  those  in  Guy's  Hospital  of  nature  in  their  colo\inn^,  vndi  «x«\««^ 

London,  so  beautifuJJ/  executed  hy  disgusting  than  ihoBeoi¥\oTCiiCft*,VvX 

o2 
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royal  gallery,  that  of  the  Pitti  palace,  and  the  mausoleum  of 
San  Lorenzo  all  with  a  strict  prohibition  against  demanding  or 
accepting  fees,  which  was  subsequently  extended  to  porters  and 
inferior  officers  in  law-courts,  servants  of  judges,  or  any  other 
person  connected  with  public  establishments,  which.  Leopold 
considered  as  common  property,  therefore  justly  and  legaUj 
open  to  the  public  whose  money  supported  them. 

His  sale  of  the  ancient  villa  of  Careggi  was  in  more  ques- 
tionable taste :  it  had  been  the  rural  abode  of  the  elder  and 
better  Medici,  the  bower  in  which  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo 
welcomed  talent  philosophy  and  wit;  where  the  former  collected 
some  of  the  last  remnants  of  Attic  learning ;  and  where  Fidm, 
Calcondoli  and  other  illustrious  fugitives  sought  shelter  from 
Byzantine  ruin.  It  was  the  £b:st  seat  of  the  filmed  Platonic 
Academy ;  its  halls  once  rang  to  the  eloquence  of  Miiandolt, 
echoed  the  harmony  of  Politian,  and  imparted  new  spirit  to 
J'lorentine  literature.  It  was  there  that  the  boy  Buonarruoti 
gave  earnest  of  his  future  glory,  and  there  too  did  Savonarola 
refuse  absolution  to  the  dying  Lorenzo,  when  true  to  his  grasping 
character  and  clinging  in  death  to  the  favourite  passion  of  his  life, 
his  last  breath  was  a  stem  denial  of  Florentine  liberty.  The 
gardens  and  magic  fountains  of  Pratolino  might  also  have  been 
spared  as  examples  of  antique  splendour,  of  bygone  manners, 
and  Buontalenti*s  genius ;  if  not  as  the  bowers  of  the  singular 
and  fascinating  Bianca ;  or  perhaps  as  the  original  subject  of 
Ariosto's  Muse  when  singing  of  Alcina  and  her  love-enchanted 
gardens.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  even  Tasso  might  have  ad- 
mired their  sylvan  shades  when  suddenly  appearing  like  a  spirit 

they  are  as  yet  comparatively  few.  tine  museum  has  no  representations  of 

The  museum  of  morbid  anatomy  is  morbid  anatomy.      Mr.    Towne  like 

more  extensive,  more  difficulty  and  many  other  men  of  genius  is  8u£feiing 

more  melancholy.     Executed  as  it  is  from  over-work  and  disinterested  en- 

with   all   the   terrors  of  truth,  this  thusiasm.     **  The  sword  is  wearing  cat 

"painful  family  of  death**  reads  a  the  scabbard." 
striking  moral  lesson!    The  Floren- 
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in  the  midst  of  those  Florentines  whom  he  had  no  reason  to 
esteem,  he  reverenced  the  master  wizard  of  their  revels,  theii 
realizing  some  of  the  most  heautiful  scenes  of  his  own  poetical 
fimcy  I  *  . 

Nor  was  the  ancient  Medician  wardrobe,  which  had  long  re- 
posed in. idle  splendour,  more  spared  by  the  stem  frugality  of 
Leopold ;  yet  he  only  restored  to  the  people  those  treasures 
which  had  been  one  great' source  of  their  ruin ;  and  to  supply 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  reform  without  new  loans  or  taxes, 
he,  regardless  of  clamour,  resolved  to  make  better  use  of  them, 
together  with  the  extensive  armouries  of  Tuscany ;  leaving  only 
what  was  applicable  to  existing  times  and  manners.  Almost 
every  royal  residence  had  its  peculiar  wardrobe  independent  of 
the  great  magazine  of  Medician  splendour  in  Florence,  and 
nearly  all  were  now  exposed  to  public  sale.  Velvets,  damasks, 
golden  embroideries,  chairs  and  mirror-frames  of  massive  silver, 
gold  brocades,  rich  lace,  fringes,  and  costly  silken  fabrics,  were 
either  sold  to  the  public  or  condemned  to  the  crucible.  John 
Gaston's  state  bed,  embroidered  throughout  with  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  pearls  and  other  gems,  was  picked  to  pieces,  and  many 

*  One  of  Tasso's  works,  supposed  to  more  especially  for  that  st/upendotts 

be  the  Aminta,  had  been  represented  machinery  in  A^  repreaentaiion  of 

in  the  grand-ducal  theatre  at  Florence  Tasso^s  diram^a  V*    "  /  am  B.  Buon- 

with  maryellouB  accompaniments   of  talenti,**    replied  he,  **buit  not  aU 

scenery    and     machinery     by    Ber-  that  your  kindness  avid  cov/rte8ywov>ld 

nardo  Buontalento,  whose  fame  rang  mahe  me."  The  stranger  with  a  smile 

throughout  Italy.     One  fine  morning,  embraced  him,  and  kissing  his  forehead 

after  this  pastoral  had  been  several  said,  **  You  are  B,  Buontalenti,  and 

times  repeated,  as  Bernardo  was  re-  /  am  Torquato  Tasso.     PcureweU, 

turning  to  his  house  in  Via  Ma^ggio,  ftweweU  my  friend^  fa/reioeUy*  and 

at  the  comer  of  Via  MarsUi,  he  saw  without  giving  him  time  to  recover 

near  his  door  a  well-dressed  gentleman  from  his  confusion  remounted  and  rode 

of  venerable  aspect  dismount  and  ap-  briskly  off.     Bernardo  almost  imme- 

proach  him.     Buontalenti  paused,  and  diately  related  this  to  the  Grand  Duke, 

the  stranger  thus  addressed  him,  **Are  who  wishing  to  honour  the  poet,  or- 

you  that  Bernardo  Btumtalenticibout  dered  all  Florence  to  be  searched,  but 

whom  so  m/uch  is  said  on  accovmt  of  in  vain.     Tasso  was  no  more  to  be 

the  wonderful  creations  that  your  seen.  (Vide  BcddiiVMid^  I)ecevviMl\« 

genvut  every  day  sends  forth,  and  tomo  vii.,  p.  46.) 
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exquisite  works  in  jewellery  and  precious  metals,  the  symbols 
of  Medician  taste  and  magnificence  were  all,  as  is  averred  by 
the  Grand  Duke's  detractors,  broken  up  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  crowns ;  but  still  lor  the 
sole  benefit  of  a  people  from  whose  ancestors  all  had  been 
tyrannically  wrung.    This  sale  continued  periodically  for  ten 
years,  and  though  ever  unpopular,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  really 
precious  specimens  of  art,  as  9uch,  were  destroyed  by  a  prince 
who  spent  large  sums  on  the  national  collections ;  bandes  all 
this  wealth  was  applied  to  far  more  useful  purpose.    When  a 
piece  of  architecture  is  to  be  demolished,  however  great  the 
original  artist's  genius,  it  may  be  done  with  impunity;  beoaose 
mere  science  and  mechanism  can  replace  it ;  stone  for  stone, 
frieze  for  frieze,  and  column  for  colunm,  precisely  as  before : 
but  if  a  picture,  a  gem,  or  a  statue  be  destroyed  the  aaliior's 
spirit  dies  with  it,  the  stamp  of  genius  is  broken,  and  tbeie  is 
no  Promethean  heat  to  re-enlighten  it.     Saint  Peter's  may  be 
mined  and  rebuilt,  but  the  glory  that  shone  in  Christ's  Trans- 
figuration when  fresh  from  EaphaeVs  hands  is  lost  for  ever  * ! 
There  is  one  charge,  amongst  many  others  by  a  malevol^t 
author  who  writes  expressly  to  vituperate  Leopold,  of  his  having 
sold  a  brass  cannon  in  the  fortress  of  San  Giovanni,  the  work 
of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarruoti  | :   this  piece,  too  large  for 
modem  use  and  weighing  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  troy,  j 
was  denominated  "  Saint  Paid "  because  the  brazen  head  of 
that  apostle  composed  the  cascabel.     It  had  been  left  there  by 
the  Medici  as  a  curious  object  of  art,  and  Leopold,  preserving 
the  head,  is  said  to  have  sold  all  the  rest :  this  was  a  pity ! 
Yet  such  trifles  weigh  lightly  in  the  balance  of  public  happi- 

*  Yasari   tells  us  that  even  in  his  others  of  the  Bologna  school. 

latter  days  this  picture  had  totally  f  «  Vita  privcUa  di  Leopoidt^**  p. 

changed  from  its  pristine  heauty  and  115,  anonymous,  but  written  by  the 

had  become  black,  and  this  I  think  he  Ahbaie  Beecattini,  who  was  banished 

attributes  td  the  original  hlacJe  ground  for  swindling  by  Leopold    about  the 

on  which  it  was  painted ;  a  defect  also  same    time    wiUi   Celotti  and  some 

common  to  those  of  the  Camoci  md  o\.Vi«i%. — A.  mere  TherritM. 
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ness,  which  iras  the  converging  point  of  eveiything  undertaken 
bj  that  beneficent  prince. 

The  abolition  of  trade*corporatioii8  ha^bg  produced  good 
^eets  in  Florence  was  extended  in  1776  to  Prato  and  Arezzo 
under  regulations  similar  to  those  of  the  capital ;  the 
general  wool-trade  was  also  lightened  of  soibe  re- 
maining impediments  to  its  free  import  and  circulation,  the 
export  of  native  produce  being  allowed  at  a  trifling  duty,  but  the 
fore^  manu&ctured  article  remaining  liable  in  Certain  ftyrms 
to  a  heavy  tax ;  in  others  one  uniform  duty  took  the  place  of 
many  small  vexations  which  had  equally  affected  its  tJfansit  and 
permanent  importation  *.  About  the  same  time,  and  with  all 
that  inconsistency  which  so  often  leads  us  to  monopolize 
some  pet  crime  for  our  own  particular  usage  while  we  denounce 
it  generally  in  others,  was  published  a  severe  edict  against 
betting  and  every  other  sort  of  gamblmg,  ea!cept  in  the  Lotterg; 
which  in  Tuscany  is  now  and  must  also  then  have  been  the 
most  extensively  pernicious  of  all ;  yet  it  was  maintained,  not- 
withstanding its  demoralizing  nature,  as  a  source  of  revenue 
which  reflects  no  credit  on  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold's  con- 
sistency f. 

The  relief  already  felt  by  woodland  proprietors  had  convinced 
him  that  the  preservation  of  their  trees  was  a  subject  of  more 
interest  to  them  than  to  government,  and  that  all  the  laws 
i^ainst  cutting  timber  were  so  many  impediments  to  public 
prosperity,  so  many  usurpations  of  private  right,  and  a  constant 
source  of  persecution  to  the  negligent:  wherefore  almost 
universal  liberty  on  this  point  was  immediately  proclaimed, 

*  The  common  Tuscan  name  for  these  i*  Having  been  one  day  told  ^th  tome 

foreign  doths  wiS  '*  Pannine,^  and  dismay  by  his  minister  that  a  certain 

oiider  it   men  oompriied  all   fttnffl  yonng  man  had  gained  an  iMnMlise 

woven  with  wool  or  goatVhair,  al-  snm  in  the  lottery.    **  WIuU  90rt  qf  a 

though  mixed  widi  silk,  hemp,  cotton,  ckaraderia  heV^  demanded  Leopold. 

UK  any  other  material  \  bat  it  w«tild  "  Ok  A  cateUsstpendtikt^,*'  was  the 

appear  as  if  the  lighter  fiibrica  of  pure  answer.    "  Thm  it  dfinCX  iMT^nr 

wool  did  not  come  under  tMi  denomi-  rejoined  the  prince,  **  ice  tkaU  iwm 

uMtion.  hme  k  M  mob  aga^r 
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only  excepting  some  particular  spots  which  for  financial  reaaons 
he  was  then  unable  to  include.  Amongst  these  were  the  woods 
which  surrounded  the  Magona  or  iron  founderies ;  where  some 
vexations  were  still  allowed  to  remain,  also  the  restrictions 
about  mountain  tops ;  and  for  the  sake  of  revenue  no  exporta- 
tion was  yet  suffered  without  a  license. 

Turning  from  the  rich  man's  relief  to  the  poor  man's  oomlbrt, 
Leopold  made  a  regulation  of  great  public  and  private  oon- 
venience  in  Florence,  a  regulation  which  besides  its  charitable 
uses  tended  to  disperse  ignorance  and  maintain  that  innate 
sense  of  delicacy  which  it  is  of  the  highest  moral  importance  to 
uphold,  and  with  common  attention  happily  the  most  difi&cult  to 
destroy.  Besides  a  donation  of  about  six  lire  or  about  lour 
shillings  to  every  indigent  woman  during  her  confi^emeDt; 
he  appointed  a  midwife  to  each  quarter  of.  Florence  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  gratuitously  on  all  poor  persons  at 
their  own  houses,  both  in  childbed  and  every  other  illness  oon- 
nected  with  it ;  and  for  greater  security  a  surgeon  also  was 
established  in  each  quarter  to  give  assistance  gratis  whenever 
called  upon  by  patient  or  midwife :  to  instruct  the  latter  and 
others,  a  medical  lecturer  was  appointed,  who  gave  two  dis- 
courses weekly  for  male  practitioners  and  a  private  lecture 
for  any  females  willing  to  attend:  the  consequence  was,  and 
still  is,  the  existence  of  a  very. superior  class  of  "Levatria"  or 
midwives  in  Florence.  Those  of  two  quarters  were  allowed  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  young  women  ftx)m  the  country  as 
apprentices  for  the  purpose  of  securing  experienced,  female 
practitioners  in  the  provinces :  they  were  supplied  with  food 
clothes  and  lodging  by  government,  and  were  bound  to  attend  the 
public  lectures  and  assist  their  mistresses  at  every  conjQnement. 
This  institution  is  still  carefully  maintained,  so  that  except  by 
foreigners  the  accoucheur  is  but  rarely  called  for  in. Florence ; 
but  the  Levatrici  are  always  bound,  whatever  may  be  their 
knowledge  and  reputation,  to  call  in  a  professional  man  on  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  danger. 
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After  a  second  reyision  of  the  dvil  law  courts,  the  '*  Captains 
of  BigaUo  "  and  the  "  Conservators  of  San  BonifazioY*  ob- 
jectionable administration  of  yarious  charities  occasioned  the 
suppression  of  those  establishments  and  the  concentration  of 
their  powers  in  one  responsible  officer  with  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
assistants,  appointed  by  the  Prince  and  the  Archbishop  of  Flo- 
rence :  Leghorn  which  had  retained  many  abuses  and  a  pecu- 
liar government,  now  shared  the  general  reform;  amongst 
other  things  no  less  than  three  companies  of  public  porters 
were  disbanded  and  the  pepple  allowed  to  employ  whom  tbey 
pleased ;  but  as  an  illustration  of  these  abuses  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  that  besides  the  obligation  of  employing  public 
porters  on  the  commonest  errand,  the  inhabitants  were  now  for 
the, first  time  permitted  to  dress  fish  or  sell  it  cooked  without  a 
speciallicense  * ! 

The.  service  due  from  Contadini  to  secure  their  own  share 
of  farm  produce  from  landlords  was  at  this  moment  extremely 
burdensome,  and  debts  were  frequently  contracted  which  gave 
the  latter  an  uujust  and  damaging  ascendancy :  much  money 
of  this  sort  due  to  Leopold  from  his  Contadini  at  the  villa  of 
Lappeggi  he  now  remitted ;  entirely  exonerating  them  ftx)m  all 
future  service  and  compacts  of  any  description  beyond  the  cus- 
tody and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  for  which  they  had  their  just 
remuneration.  Such  a  boon  was  hailed  in  the  most  joyful 
manner  and  celebrated  by  public  thanksgiving  in  the  parish 
church:  the  place  is  obscure,  the  circumstance  private  and 
trifling;  but  the  enthusiasm  it  created  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
misery  it  swept  away  as  well  as  the  general  amelioration  of  the 
Tuscan  peasantry's  condition  which  it  introduced!  It  was  a 
small  but  vivid  flEict ;  pure,  sound,  and  brilliant ;  and  threw  its 
radiance  cheerfully  across  the  land.  Nor  did  much  time  elapse 
ere  it  was  followed  by  another  in  the  same  spirit,  but  with  more 
than  public  justice,  namely  the  remission  of  full  three  fourths  of 

♦  Edict,  June  10, 1776. 
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a  debt  due  from  Oortona  to  the  supreme  government :  this  was 
given  up  on  the  just,  but  scarcely  practicable  principle,  tint  an 
innocent  living  generation  should  not  suffer  for  the  colpalnlity; 
of  their  deceased  progenitors,  as  previous  mal-administralaon  had 
caused  the  debt!  This  is  a  species  of  good  seldom  contemplated, 
and  still  more  seldom  arrived  at  by  governments;  bat  involving 
an  important  principle,  which  if  it  were  prospecihdy  spfdied 
might  generate  some  beneficial  changes  in  the  mossl  and 
political  condition  of  man.  As  another  illustrative  example  of 
the  same  nature  in  public  boards,  and  their  artful  mode  of 
working  back  on  their  own  self-interests,  we  may  here  add  that 
in  restoring  to  Pistoian  land-owners  their  self-government  of 
canals  drains  and  rivers,  amongst  the  abolished  taxes  there  was 
one  of  five  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  expense  of  actual  woik, 
which  the  commissioners  had  been  in  the  habit  of  levying  as 
a  remuneration  for  operaticms  ordered  by  themselves  widiout 
even  consulting  the  neighbouring  proprietors  *. 

In  1776  Leopold  extended  to  Pisa  the  benefits  of  that  muni- 
cipal self-government  which  had  worked  so  ^ell  and  smoothly 
in  other  places,  by  issuing  a  series  of  regulations  adapted  to  its 
peculiar  habits  privileges  and  other  local  circumstances.  Three 
gonfaloniers  and  three  priors  were  nominated  to  compose  the 
"  Magistracy,"  all  other  regulations  deviating  as  little  as  pos- 
sible from  the  ancient  habits  and  prejudices  of  this  once^wer- 
ful  state.  Three  purses  were  formed  for  the  city ;  the  first  or 
gonfaloniers',  contained  the  names  of  those  nobles  acknowledged 
by  the  law  of  1750.  The  second  or  priors'  purse,  received  the 
names  of  all  men  whether  nobles,  or  others,  owning  real  property 
to  the  value  of  666  crowns,  and  paying  from  it  a  certain  amount  of 
Estimo.  The  three  first  names  drawn  from  the  former  became 
gonfaloniers  for  a  year,  and  to  preserve  an  ancient  office  caDed 
the  "  Prepogta  "  they  were  to  eiyoy  that  dignity  in  turn  every 
month,  as  chairman  of  the  '*  Magistracy.**    From  the  latter, 

•  Edict,  ^6lYi3\mft,Vn6. 
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three  priors  were  in  like  manner  taken,  and  together  with  the 
gonfaloniers  eonstitated  the  **  BepresirUatwes  and  Magistracy'* 
of  Pisa.  In  a  third  purse,  called  that  of  tha  ^  New  CoUsagues,'' 
Y^ere  the  names  of  eyery  citizen  of  erery  rank  ^ose  family  had 
ever  been  entitled  to  public  ofiGice :  from  this  only  six  names 
iverd  to  be  annually  drawn  to  assist  the  *'  Magistracy"  in  pro- 
cessions and  other  public  functions,  an  office  of  mere  honour 
without  vote  or  influence,  and  substantially  unconnected  with 
the  new  magistrature  except  as  a  state  decoration.  To  the 
'*  Magistracy*'  was  consigned  the  -whxAe  financial  adminiatra- 
tion,  but  the  public  rights  prerogatiTes  and  chaiacter  were 
8U{^[>08ed  to  be  contained  in  the  union  of  gonfaloniers,  priors, 
and  colleagues.  The  juriadiction  preTiously  exercised  by  pre- 
posta  and  priors  was  tranafsrred  to  the  new  executive  and 
representative  body,  twelve  ancient  officers  with  many  subor- 
dinate places  being  suj^ressed. 

From  this  may  be  inferred  that  the  new  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Pisa  was  anything  but  popular  or  democratic,  except 
for  those  families  which  had  been  or  then  were  dtizena ;  and 
that  it  was  differently  constituted  from  others,  probablj  from  a 
politic  respect  to  ancient  customs  and  all  those  native  attach- 
ments so  dear  to  a  proud  and  conquered  people,  which  as  it  were 
deck  the  grave  of  their  national  independence  and  departed  glory  I 
A  three  months*  residence  at  Vienna  whence  Leopold  retnmed 
in  October  slackened  for  a  season  the  full  tide  of  improvement 
that  had  been  flowing  so  steadily  for  eleven  years ;  but  it  soon 
returned,  and  the  debt  of  Cortona  led  him  to  a  closer  scrutiny 
into  every  financial  transaction  of  the  communities  with  govern- 
ment, together  with  their  local  expenses,  which  between  novelty 
inexperience  and  a  due  proportion  of  knavery,  always  required  a 
certain  degree  of  incipient  control  from  higher  powers.  About 
this  time  also  the  supreme  court  of  Florence  was  reformed  and 
its  judges  increased  to  three,  with  perman^it  salaries ;  their 
duties  were  clearly  defined  and  their  court  wee4e9L\x5  a  %%wwA 
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and  more  efifectual  abolition  of  fees  and  perquisites :  they  were 
now  to  sit  for  the  decision  of  causes  alone  while  the  secretaiy 
executed  all  other  business,  so  that  no  excuse  remained  for 
delay  and  uncertainty  in  the  expense  and  forms  of  justice. 

The  mountain  and  district  of  Fistoia  had  been  for  ages  sub- 
ject to  a  yariety  of  fretting  taxation  and. oppressions  which 
according  to  the  edict  of  March  1776  were  **pr^udicial  to 
industry  and  mbversive  of  private  rights ,'*  for  this  was  always 
the  bent  of  Medician  law,  and  under  the  names  of  '*  Ouami" 
*'Eu9po"  *'Ilumo"  a  sharp  cattle-duty,  and  other  denomina- 
tions, galled  them  at  every  turn  and  consumed  their  very  sub- 
stance. Moreover  the  "  Chamber  of  Fistoia,*'  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  royal  oppression,  had  not  only  the  privilege  of  exacting 
certain  services  from  both  landlords  and  peasantry  but  also  of 
grazing  its  cattle  in  the  woods  and  grounds  of  private  persons, 
besides  a  right  to  seize  for  their  own  use  every  second  .crop  of 
grass  from  the  oppressed  proprietors  !  Added  to  these  was  a 
poll-tax  on  every  family  in  the  district  called  the  "  Cortine  "  of 
Pistoia,  besides  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  cheese  market. 
One  result  was  an  accumulating  debt  to  the  royal  chamber  on 
all  the  above  accounts  as  well  as  on  the  salt  and  contract  duties, 
which  poverty  made  impossible  to  pay.  For  centuries  this 
burden  weighed  heavy  on  the  people;  the  whole  population 
trembled  before  this  formidable  **  Chamber,"  until  Austrian 
justice  restored  that  romantic  region  to  the  freshness  of  pris- 
tine liberty  1  Nor  was  Leopold  content  until  every  acre  of  the 
royal  chamber  was  sold,  or  let  on  a  perpetual  lease  with  the 
usual  conditions. 

The  people  of  that  district  are  not  even  now  wealthy,  but 
there  is  an  industrious  comfortable  and  contented  appearance 
amongst  them,  which  being  coupled  with  the  natural  scenery  of 
the  hills,  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  imagination  of  visitors, 
atid  the  pure  Italian  spoken  by  every  peasant  is  pleasing  and 
/emarkable.     Such  were  the  freshening  showers  that  Leopold 
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Strove  to  pour  from  time  to  time  on  every  portion  of  his  do- 
minions, slowly,  softly,  and  perhaps  tardily  at  times,  hut  ever 
surely ;  and  his  efforts  vnll  he  appreciated  hy  all  who  admire 
integrity  and  henevolence  in  high  places,  or.  sympathize  with  an 
oppressed  and  suffering  people. 

The  year  1777  commenced  hy  a  law  to  prevent  interment  or 
any  surgical  operation  on  a  human  hody  until  twenty 
hours  after  death ;  and  whether  at  the  family  resi- 
dence or  in  one  of  those  oratories  provided  for  this  purpose  it 
was  to'  he  secured  in  its  natural  position  with  every  means  for 
resuscitation;  a  constant  watch  was  to  he  kept  over  it,  frequent 
visits  were  to  he  made  hy  the  priest,  and  the  string  of  .an  alarm 
hell  was  to  he  placed  in  the  dead  man's  hand.  From  such  regu- 
lations Leopold's  mind  made  a  natural  and  somewhat  anxious 
transition  to  the  precautions  against  disease,  hy  reforming  the 
whole  quarantine  department  with  the  least  puhlic  expense 
and  inconvenience:  he  first  paid  from  the  puhlic  treasury  a 
debt  of  near  50,000  crowns  which  in  eleven  years  had  been 
contracted  by  the  health-office,  and  must  otherwise  have  been 
levied  on  the  communities  with  corresponding  hardship ;  and 
then,  after  leaving  the  cost  of  all  partial  measures  to  those  dis- 
tricts for  whose  interests  they  were  undertaken,  he  charged 
government  with  the  general  expense  and  administration,  and 
simplified  with  greater  efficiency  a  costly,  vexatious,  and  almost 
useless  establishment.  The  same  noxious  influence  which 
affected  every  object  of  Medician  legislation,  tainted  as  well  the 
fish  of  the  sea  as  the  birds  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field, 
the  soil,  the  trees,  the  herbage,  and  all  the  numerous  blessings 
which  a  boimtiful  Creator  bestows  on  human  industry ;  but  Leo- 
pold who  was  now  exclusively  considering  the  first,  by  an  edict  of 
January  1777,  commanded  that,  with  some  trifling  exceptions, 
the  whole  fishing  trade  of  Leghorn  should  be  liberated  from  that 
city  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Serchio :  afterwards  purchasing 
the  island  of  Gorgona  from  the  monks  of  Certoaa  new  "^Ss^. V^ 
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published  a  law  in  March  to  encourage  a  settlement  of  fisher- 
men there  with  considerable  priYileges,  and  the  almost  unneces- 
sary obligation  of  sending  their  cured  anchovies  to  the  Leghorn 
market.  This  opened  new  prospects  to  the  Tuscan  fishers,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  suppression  of  some  market  tolls  and  other 
small  demands  on  the  oil  trade,  trifling  in  themselves  but  vexa- 
tious beyond  measure  in  their  operation.  The  load  itself  says  a 
Tuscan  writer  may  often  be  borne  if  properly  placed,  but  v^ien 
the  loaders  also  mount  it  soon  becomes  too  heavy  to  bear. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  1777  appeared  one  of  those 
preparatory  edicts  which  preceded  the  great  reform  in  criminal 
legislation :  the  ancient  court  of  the  "  Otto  di  Guardia  e  Balia'* 
after  an  existence  of  four  hundred  and  two  years  was  at  length 
suppressed  and  a  "  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Justice*'  substituted, 
where  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  all  other  metropolitan  courts 
was  concentrated  *.  It  consisted  of  the  Auditor  Fiscal  and 
three  assessors  with  a  chief  and  assistant  secretary ;  was  divided 
into  three  departments  each  directed  by  a  secretary  under-secre- 
tary  and  a  coadjutor,  and  was  invested  with  all  the  power  of  the 
"Eight'^  not  otherwise  disposed  of ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  a  simpler 
form,  relieved  from  a  number  of  extraordinary  and  contingent 
duties,  and  became  the  only  criminal  court  in  Florence.  This 
in  some  manner  led  to  a  reform  of  the  whole  metropolitan 
police,  and  the  placing  of  each  quarter  under  a  commissaiy  with 
peremptory  and  extensive  jurisdiction :  these  officers  had  the 
royal  arms  over  their  door,  could  arrest  any  person  on  the  instant 
for  disobedience  of  orders  or  disrespect  to  their  person,  but 
were  compelled  to  bring  offenders  instantly  before  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  and  state  their  reasons  for  the  arrest.  Each 
military  post  and  officer  was  bound  to  assist  them  if  called 
upon,  and  people  of  every  rank  were  to  obey:  all  persons 
arrested,  except  by  the  supreme  court's  order,  were  brought 
before  them  to  legalize  the  capture,  or  eventual  release ;  they 

♦  Forti,  "  Foro  Fiotentmo,^''  'Wa.,'VLBj^vaX»<3Kya.TiSk.. 
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could  peremptoiilj  decide  dyil  causes  ap  to  100  lird;  bmt  if  too 
intncate,  referred  them  to  the  Auditor  Fiscal  who  either  com- 
promised or  absolutely  decided  each  case  without  a  law-suit. 
Thei:«e  was  no  appeal  from  either  of  these  decisions  unless  the 
sum  exceeded  50  lire,  and  instant  obedience  was  required. 
Criminal  cases  of  small  consequence  also  came  under  the  com- 
missaries' jurisdiction ;  such  as  injurious  actions  or  expressions, 
trifling  wounds,  for  which  there  were  penalties  not  exceeding 
100  lire ;  but  an  important  branch  of  their  duty  was  to  watch 
oyer  public  morals  especially  amongst  the  young;  these  were  to 
be  advised,  admonished  and  their  parents  informed  of  their 
conduct :  the  latter,  and  also  parish  priests,  could  legally  apply 
to  the  commissaries  for  assistance  in  all  domestic  quarrels,  and 
this  they  were  bound  to  a£E6rd  gratis:  the  six  **Gnont"or 
'*i2umi"  were  abolished,  and  four  executdve  officers  of  justice 
created  under  the  title  of  "  Capo  Squadre"  with  theii^  posse,  who 
directed  by  the  BargeUo  or  chief  of  police,  were  alwayEi  on 
duty  but  forbidden  to  accept  fees  in  any  form.     Besides  these 
there  were  a  separate  inspector  and  deputy  inspector  of  police 
entirely  depending  on  the  Auditor  Fiscal :  their  duty  was  to 
superintend  the  Buon  Govemo  or  general  police  of  Tuscany 
and  communicate  with  all  the  '*Bargelli"  and  other  inferior 
officers  of  justice  and  finance  throughout  the  state :  they  had 
free  entrance  into  every  place  of  public  amusement,  the  city 
gates  flew  open  at  their  command ;  military  posts  implicitly 
obeyed  them,  patrols  were  always  at  their  orders,  and  no  private 
residence  was  impermous  to  their  authority.     This  was  police, 
not  liberty ;  but  it  was  still  a  relaxation  and  an  improvement 
on  what  had  preceded. 

Three  other  edicts  abolished  the  two  magistracies  of  the 
archives  and  conservators  of  laws,  which  had  existed  for  two 
hundred  and  fourteen,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  years 
respectively;  and  altered  the  proconsulate  which  was  thenceforth 
directed  by  a  new  functionary  called  the  "  CouserootoT  oj  \\v6 
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Laws''  second  only  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  The 
ciyil  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Archives  and  many  pzoTincisl 
tribunals,  besides  other  powers,  was  superadded  to  this  court, 
such  as  supervising  the  conduct  of  attorneys,  notaries,  advociEteB, 
and  judges,  and  the  nomination  of  ^^  Mondualdi"  or  advocates, 
as  acting  guardians  for  women  in  legal  matters.  The  second 
edict  in  suppressing  the  court  of  conservators  divided-  their 
jurisdiction  between  the  supreme  tribunal  and  others ;  the  third 
created  a  royal  advocate  to  defend  fiscal  actions  and  crown- 
royalties  ;  and  a  fourth  abolished  as  useless  the  syndics  of  the 
Euota  and  the  "  Procuratori''  of  the  palace  and  colleges.  So 
inveterate  was  the  habit  of  corruption  in  Florentine  law-courts 
that  another  circular  became  necessary  for  the  expression  of 
royal  censure,  accompanied  by  a  peremptory  interdict  against 
the  acceptance  of  gifts  or  fees,  a  practice  that  not  only  affected 
the  honour  and  public  duties  of  a  judge  but  stamped  a  bad 
impression  on  the  public  mind :  if  such  practices  were  allowed 
said  the  Prince  the  people  would  have  good  reason  to  complain 
that  their  hard  earnings  were  forced  from  them,  to  augment 
the  salaries  of  officers,  already  well  paid  for  giving  them  legal 
protection. 

The  retail  monopoly  of  tobacco  was  about  this  time  annulled 
and  public  weights  and  measures  deposited  in  the  chief  magis- 
trate's office  of  each  community,  so  as  to  spare  a  journey  to  the 
metropolis  every  time  that  private  tradesmen  required  theirs  to 
be  legally  verified;  but  a  modification  of  the  Sigillo  shows  that 
it  still  obtained  in  country  places,  nor  was  salt  meat  yet  allowed 
to  be  sold  by  any  but  licensed  butchers  *.  It  is  no  less 
difficult  than  tiresome  to  follow  Leopold's  reforms  throughout 
all  their  local  branches,  for  the  whole  country  was  so  minced 
as  it  were  into  bits  of  territories  with  peculiar  laws  customs  and 
necessities,  that  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  general 
measure,  is  seen  on  closer  examination  to  operate  only  partially ; 
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but  the  great  stream  was  always  broad  dear  and  fall ;  the 
smaller  drains  were  gradnally  cleansed  and  successively  filled 
by  it  imtil  the  whole  land  was  reclaimed,  productive,  and  fvll 
of  independent  industry.  Large  sums  had  accrued  to  govern- 
ment £rom  the  "  AUivellazioni  "  and  redemption  tax;  much 
common  land,  by  its  sale  and  fines,  produced  funds  with  which 
the  Grand  Duke  relieved  those  communities  to  whom  it  pro- 
perly belonged  by  paying  off  foreign  stockholders  and  substi- 
tuting these  bodies  as  state  creditors:  this  did  not:4«crMise 
the  national  liabilities  but  it  secured  the  home  expenditure  of 
their  interest. 

Much  public  debt  was  also  liquidated,  for  all  revenue  ixom 
government  iron-works  remained  free  from  mortgage  by  an 
edict  of  the  first  of  September  and  the  price  of  iron  was  lowered 
by  the  Grand  Duke  in  an  equal  proportion.  Thus  bit  by  bit 
Leopold  worked  round  on  every  side,  planning,  executing,  and 
consolidating  as  he  advanced,  and  making  use  of  every  saleable 
article  of  pride  luxury  and  war  to  augment  his  funds  or  aid  his 
purposes :  for  this  of  course  he  was  much  vilified ;  but  in  a 
question  between  mere  fancy  and  public  welfare,  most  unjustly 
so :  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  Medici  half  ruined  Tuscany ;  the 
homely  usefulness  of  Leopold  restored  her :  he  was  composing 
a  great  mosaic  picture  made  up  of  many  parts  which  he  unfor- 
tunately never  completed,  yet  what  remains  is  a  glorious  me- 
morial of  his  worth.  Pistoia  and  the  twenty-eight  departments 
of  Upper  Siena  were  this  year  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
new  system  of  self-government ;  but  a  much  less  popular  and 
yet  most  beneficent  and  important  act  was  his  mitigation  of  the 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor :  he  could  not  help  regarding  as 
ut\iust  and  even  cruel  the  usual  practice  of  promiscuously  con- 
fining poor  debtors,  guilty  of  no  moral  crime,  with  malefactors 
guilty  of  all,  when  mere  restriction  and  personal  responsibility 
were  all  they  merited :  a  debtors'  prison  was  therefore  erected 
for  every  community,  in  which  there  were  no  signs  oi  Vto^iSawi.- 
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ment  but  simple  custody,  and  to  which  all  debtors  bad  the 
n^t  of  being  removed  at  their  own  request  within  three  days 
after  capture.  It  was  simultaneously  decreed  that  throughout 
Tuscany  no  man  could  proceed  against  a.  merely  civil  debtor  for. 
a  smaller  sum  than  thirly-six  lire  or  about  one  pound  sterling, 
nor  have  an  execution  on  his  goods  for  even  larger  sums  until 
after  a  previous  legal  process  had  been  adopted  and  fJEuled. 
All  this  caused  great  outcry,  but  justice  humanity  and  sound 
policy  will  applaud  the  principle. 

The  dissolution  of  the  grand-ducal  chamber,  the  abolition  of 
some  remaining  taxes  on  trade,  and  more  of  those  ameliorations 
which  were  ever  in  progress  at  the  bench  while  afiGurs  of  greater 
importance  occupied  the  anvil,  closed  this  year*s  labours  and 
the  next  commenced  with  the  arrival  of  an  am- 
bassador  from  Morocco  called  Mahomet-ben-Abdil- 
Melac,  with  a  suite  of  thirty-two  persons  to  treat  for  the  ransom 
of  Mussulman  galley-slaves.  He  was  magnificently  entertained, 
saw  all  that  was  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  town,  amongst 
others  the  library  of  San  Lorenzo  where  he  examined  several 
copies  of  the  Alcoran,  reading  aloud  from  them  with  great  devo- 
tion, and  was  ultimately  dismissed  with  all  the  captives  besides 
splendid  presents.  But  the  most  important  result  of  this  visit  was 
a  treaty  which  abolished  slavery  in  both  nations,  granted  favours 
to  the  trade  of  each,  and  in  case  of  war  prohibited  active 
hostilities  until  six  months  after  its  declaration.    Domestic  re- 
forms were  then  resumed  and  innkeepers  allowed  to  exercise  a 
plurality  of  trades,  which  had  not  been  previously  suffered ; 
along  with  this  fell  another  wide  and  intricate  web  of  petty 
taxation  affecting  the  districts  of  Arezzo,  Eadicofani,  and 
Volterra,  under  the  various  denominations  of  Hearth-money; 
CoUimi;    GaheUa   Qrossa;   OabeUa  deUa   Legna;    GaheUa 
di  Mesm;  Tratta  e  Passu  del  Vino;  in  which  last  was  com- 
prised a  duty  levied  upon  the  removal  of  wine  from  private 
cellars  to  the  taverns ;  and  lastly  the  OaheUa  deUa  rimessa 
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deW  Uva.  From  each  of  these  a  small  vexatious  and  oppressive 
revenue  was  derived  and  commonly  in  arrear,  but  all  was  now 
given  up  by  Leopold,  and  the  laws  against  public  peculators 
simultaueously  mitigated  to  personal  imprisonment  alone, 
without  involving  their  whole  property  and  consequently  an 
innocent  family  in  ruin. 

About  the  year  1550  when  Oosimo  I.  wished  to  adorn  the 
Tuscan  towns  and  cities  by  the  encouragement  of  architectural 
buildings  he  deemed  it  just  that  poverty  should  cede  to  riches, 
and  therefore  made  a  law  the  preamble  of  which  says,  that 
many  in  "  his  most  delightful  city  of  Florence  as  well  as  in  his 
most  ample  dominions  who  had  need  of  some  adjacent  house, 
shop,  or  other  building,  or  vacant  space  to  build  upon,  were  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  owner;  and  though  offering  more  than  the  real 
value,  their  honest  request  was  frequently  denied  !  Thence  it  fol- 
lowed, that  divers  persons  had  abstained  from  building,  or. were 
obliged  to  contract  the  size  and  hurt  the  look  of  their  houses ; 
and  being  anxious  that  the  beauty  of  his  capital  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  his  happy  dominions  should  be  augmented ; "  he  decreed, 
that  any  person  wishing  to  build  or  enlarge  his  residence,  and 
who  could  not  amicably  agree  at  a  fair  value  with  the  owner  of 
neighbouring  property,  was  at  liberty  to  demand  the  aid  of 
certain  ofl&cers  who  were  bound  to  force  a  sale  of  the  coveted 
property  at  a  price  agreed  on  between  two  arbitrators  chosen  by 
the  conflicting  parties,  and  ten  per  cent,  above  that  estimate, 
with  an  obligation  on  the  buyer's  part  to  expend  ten  times  the 
amount  in  building.  These  officers  in  case  of  opposition  or 
the  absence  of  either  party,  were  empowered  to  nominate  the 
two  arbitrators,  to  whom  they  could  add  a  third  if  their  opinions 
were  adverse.  No  owner  whose  property  amounted  to  500 
golden  crowns  could  be  thus  compelled  (for  the  law  was  only 
against  the  helpless)  unless  it  were  a  shop,  which  if  not  inha- 
bited by  the  family  they  were  obliged  to  abandon ;  but  aa'j- 
thing  under  that  sum,  whether  occupied,  or  not,  "^a»  cotk^c?^^^* 
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to  give  way  before  the  greater  man.  A  few  streets  adjoining 
the  old  and  new  markets  and  induding  those  places,  were  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  tyrannical  ordinance  which  was  in  fall 
activity  until  1778  and  has  even  been  praised  in  the  present 
century  as  one  great  cause  of  the  fine  palaces  that  now 
adorn  Florence.  This  may  be  partly  true  as  well  as  its  general 
tendency  to  circulate  money  and  labour ;  but  such  laws  are 
scarcely  defensible  even  when  passed  by  a  free  community  on  a 
large  scale  for  public  benefit,  much  less  so  when  authorizing 
any  opulent  man,  from  caprice  taste  or  enmity,  to  seize  the  pro- 
perty and  destroy  the  rights  of  his  humbler  and  feebler  neigh- 
bour. The  money  value  of  a  house  or  place  is  not  always 
its  real  value,  for  besides  the  local  custom  and  lucrative  site 
of  a  shop,  there  are  a  thousand  inexpressible  feelings  and  asso- 
ciations haunting  old  feimily  mansions  that  can  never  be  bought 
at  any  price !  The  small  cottage  at  *'  Sans  Souci'*  did  more 
credit  to  King  Frederic's  name  than  the  proudest  Floren- 
tine palaces  will  ever  do  to  that  of  Cosimo.  This  law  soon 
became  a  fertile  source  of  injustice,  of  angry  and  ruinous  litiga- 
tion, of  new,  multiplied,  and  intricate  legislation  with  all  their 
attendant  evils,  and  far  outweighed  any  possible  benefit  that  could 
ever  have  accrued  fi:om  its  enactment :  in  the  country  its  abuse 
had  occasioned  vast  accumulations  of  property  to  the  detriment  of 
agriculture  and  the  restriction  of  private  liberty  in  a  free  exercise 
of  territorial  rights,  which  Leopold  endeavoured  to  preserve 
inviolate  beyond  all  others  as  the  comer  stone  of  public  weal. 
By  a  mandate  of  February  1778  he  annulled  this  and  every 
similar  law  touching  real  property  of  any  description  and  ordered 
that  the  common  Eoman  law  should  govern  this  subject,  as  in 
ancient  times.  The  repeal  of  some  injurious  restrictions  of  the 
wine  trade  to  certain  privileged  persons  specified  places  and  ap- 
pointed times,  preceded  a  second  reform  of  the  quarantine 
department  which  was  dilatory,  complicated,  expensive  and  arbi- 
traij;  vexatious  and  oppressive  in  its  action,  and  useless  in  its 
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results :  it  was  therefore  suppressed  throughout  Tuscany  ex- 
cept at  Leghorn  and  Porto  Ferraio  in  Elba,  its  common  local 
duties  devolying  on  the  commissaries  of  police.  At  the  same 
time  the  Auditor  Fiscal's  business  was  reduced  by  making  the 
fisc  a  simple  ofi&ce  of  accounts  and  transferring  his  jurisdiction 
to  the  newly  created  "Judge  of  Eoyal  Possessions,"  but  accom- 
panied by  one  of  those  graceful  acts  of  beneficence  which  so 
frequently  imparted  additional  dignity  to  Leopold's  reforms : 
namely,  a  remission  of  all  debts  incurred  up  to  the  year  1770 
from  penalties  to  the  crown;  thus  did  he  remove  a  burden 
from  the  mind  and  exertions  of  many  a  trembling  debtor, 
while  efficiency  economy  and  despatch  were  secured  in 
a  once  terrible  and  always  vexatious  department  of  Florentine 
finance.  The  remaining  duties  of  the.  Annona  slight  as 
they  were,  seem  in  despite  of  all  reforms  to  have  still  exer- 
cised too  much  influence  on  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and 
were  transferred  to  the  commercial  chamber ;  this  now  super- 
vised the  whole  fraternity  of  butchers  and  other  victuallers,  in  a 
trifling  way  but  showing  what  difficulty  even  the  best  meaning 
governments  may  find  in  throwing  off  an  inveterate  spirit  of 
meddling  with  private  commerce.  One  of  the  most  useful 
provisions  of  this  law  was  the  abolition  of  the  Portate  before 
spoken  of  as  annual  returns  of  the  grain  housed  by  each  indi- 
vidual in  Tuscany :  of  their  inutility  Leopold  at  last  became 
convinced,  and  acknowledged  they  were  not  only  useless-  after 
the  establishment  of  commercial  liberty  but  often  served  as  a 
pretext  for  the  most  galling  vexations.  He  now  suppressed 
them  all,  to  the  great  joy  and  relief  of  his  subjects ;  for  here 
again  it  was  not  the  load  so  much  as  the  loaders  which  fretted 
the  animal.  Along  with  the  above  was  published  a  host  of  minor 
regulations  for  the  suppression  of  useless  offices,  the  reduction 
of  public  expenditure,  the  increase  of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  public  service,  and  other  matters  individually  trifling 
but  of  great  importance  in  the  mass  of  public  pTOSijervtj  -siiVj^^ 
thej-  silently  but  deeply  affected. 
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Amongst  other  things  a  royal  edict  appeared  in  April  which 
by  a  general  sweep  seems  to  have  completed  the  emancipation 
of  agncultoral  commerce  in  all  its  branches ;  for  in  defiance 
of  the  many  and  cdntinual  reforms  industry  appears  to  have  still 
suffered  in  a  variety  of  small  ways,  entangled  as  it  were  by 
numberless  little  binding  roots  and  fibres  which  lay  mmotioed 
until  after  the  great  leaders  were  lopped  off.  ProprietoiB  were 
released  from  a  series  of  obligations  deteriorating  to  the  natkm 
at  large  and  of  little  real  assistance  to  the  revenue ;  ainongst 
these  was  the  repeal  of  every  tax,  toll,  or  duty  before  levied  on 
the  export,  import,  or  transit  of  cattle  and  the  omsequent 
freedom  of  this  trade,  excepting  only  the  usual  Gabella: 
fines  due  to  the  crown  were  simultaneously  remitted  and  all 
Tuscany  opened  to  the  free  range  of  native  and  foreign  animals. 
Besides  this  the  office  and  magistrature  of  Senese  pastures 
with  their  tyrannical  regulations  and  privileges  were  abolished, 
and  the  removal  of  a  vexatious  tax  called  '*  Fide  "  left  the 
landowner  in  full  possession  of  his  property  without  the 
mortification  of  seeing  every  third  year's  pasturage  taken 
by  government,  and  his  lands  ruined  by  cattle  which  the 
crown  was  privileged  to  send  there.  Shepherds  were  no 
longer  compelled  to  return  from  those  remote  plains  during 
the  summer  heats  with  the  same  fleeces  *which  they  had 
been  forced  to  show  at  leaving  their  own  mountains  many 
months  before,  and  this  at  the  requisition  of  every  petty 
underling  on  the  road :  the  drover  had  no  longer  to 
count  his  herds  and  pay  their  "  Pedaggio  "  or  foot-money 
at  the  same  stations  he  had  previously  passed:  the  pro- 
prietor was  spared  the  task  of  furnishing  government  with  a 
general  account  of  his  livestock,  distingushing  what  remained 
at  home  from  what  were  destined  for  the  Maremma,  and 
could  now  securely  calculate  his  means  of  gain.  The  royal 
monopolies  of  iron,  salt,  and  tobacco  in  this  province  were  alsd 
thrown  open  to  public  com^^etition  together  with  a  tree  trade 
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in  almost  every  article  of  foreign  commerce  established  there, 
whether  raw  or  manufactured,  and  entirely  free  of  duty. 
Goods  and  chattels  might  change  hands  without  any  contract 
duty  as  in  the  rest  of  Tuscany;  presents,  purchases,  ex- 
changes,  leases,  mortgages,  pledges,  recognitions  of  debt,  devo- 
lutions of  property,  and  marriage  portions,  all  previously  taxed, 
were  now  unfettered  and  launched  into  free  and  general  circu- 
lation. Ten  other  distinct  heads  of  taxation  besides  several 
minor  imposts  were  relinquished,  such  as  the  duties  on  stamps, 
meat,  straw,  forges,  slaughter-houses,  inns,  vintners,  grain,  salt, 
and  many  others,  both  general  and  local,  more  vexatious  in 
their  collection  than  amount :  the  power  of  killing,  selling, 
and  salting  meat  with  the  free  exportation  of  timber  and  fuel 
was  universally  granted,  and  all  persons  were  permitted  to 
carry  arms  without  a  liceiise.  Foreign  settiers  in  the  Maremma 
became  at  once  naturalized  and  received  a  certain  quantity  of 
land  with  the  sole  proviso  that  it  should  be  cultivated  within 
two  years :  no  personal  arrest  for  debts  was  suffered,  under  the 
amount  of  2000  lire ;  none  contracted  out  of  Tuscany,  unless 
within  four  months  of  the  settier*s  arrival,  could  be  recovered 
in  the  Maremma,  and  only  capital  crimes  committed  beyond 
the  state  could  be  prosecuted  within  it.  Foreign  herdsmen 
were  protected  in  their  trade,  and  every  man  who  erected  a  new 
dwelling  or  repaired  an  abandoned  one,  was  repaid  one-fourth 
of  its  cost.  These  and  many  other  politic  acts  contributed  to 
animate  the  Maremma;  amongst  them  a  law  of  1776  which 
allowed  the  people  for  the  first  time  to  gather  in  their  vintage 
when  they  pleased  withoiU  being  forced  to  wait  for  a  license  from 
government.  Antonio  Salustio  Bandini  j^  Senese  gentleman 
deeply  interested  in  his  country's  welfare,  complains  bitterly 
of  the  way  in  which  it  was  governed  and  proposes  a 
system  afterwards  adopted  by  Leopold,  who  was  always 
eager  to  have  the  opinion  of  useful  and  experienced  mew^ 
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and  also  to  follow  it  unchecked  by  any  pride  or  personal 
vanity  *. 

The  folly  and  injustice  of  former  Tuscan  goyemments  ou^ 
did  themselves  in  this  province  and  seem  almost  incredible ; 
even  by 'the  regency  were  individuals  commanded  to  cultivate 
their  land  tuithin  two  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law^ 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture ;  and  this  in  a  depopulated  and 
deadly  country  where  pestilence  killed  men,  and  takes  industry ! 
The  prohibition  to  carry  arms  without  a  licence  which  the 
peasants  were  too  poor  to  purchase,  in  a  land  scanty  of  food, 
but  aboimding  in  game  wolves  and  other  wUd  animals,  was  a 
positive  deprivation  of  the  means  of  existence,  and  therefore 
a  cause  of  disobedience,  resistance,  and  bloodshed. 

Bandini  complains  that  as  Florence  with  its  trades,  and 
Leghorn  with  its  commerce,  accumulated  more  riches  and  con- 
sequently paid  more  taxes  than  other  places,  they  exdusively 
absorbed  all  the  cares  of  government,  while  ministers  were  wont 
to  say  that  the  Maremma  could  not  maintain  itself  and  was  a 
burden  to  the  state :  heads  of  departments  swarmed  in  all 
directions,  each  intent  on  the  increase  of  his  particular  revenue 
without  reference  to  the  general  good,  and  laws,  taxes,  and  restric- 
tions multiplied  accordingly.  The  government,  he  said,  resem- 
bled a  number  of  passengers  crowding  into  one  sinall  boat  each 
mindful  of  his  own  particular  parcel  but  inattentive  to  his 
ne^hbour's  load  or  the  still  increasing  weight,  until  the  vessel 
sinks  under  accumulated  pressure  :  the  consequence  was  a  pro- 
hibition of  exports,  cessation  of  tillage,  decrease  of  cattle,  and  the 
owners  of  full  granaries  abandoning  agriculture  from  inabihty 
to  dispose  of  its  produce.     Vineyards  and  olive-grounds  became 

♦  The  Archdeacon  Antonio  Salustio  not  puhlished  before  the  year  1775. 

Handini  wrote  his  "  Discorao  Econo-  It  is  full  of  sound  principles,  just  and 

mico  soprala  Mcmmma^  in  1737,  benevolent  feeling  and  philanthropy, 

and  died  in  1760,  just  five  years  before  and  exhibits  a  melancholy  picture  of 

Peter  Leopold^s  accession ;  but  it  was  the  evils  of  misrule. 
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choked  with  herbage  and  sank  to  mere  pasture ;  towns  decayed 
and  crumbled  mto  rums;  then  followed  the  depopulation  of 
large  districts  "  MaVaria  "  and  general  desolation ;  so  that  its 
rulers  wished  the  whole  province  submerged  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  profitless  labour  of  its  management,  the  result  of  their 
own  misconduct !  Any  person  passing  through  the  Maremma 
in  those  days  and  seeing  fertile  lands  reduced  to  so  wild  a  state 
that  even  flocks  could  And  no  pasture ;  seeing  abandoned  vine- 
yards, olives  sprouting  with  unpruned  luxuriance  and  ungathered 
fruit ;  ruined  habitations,  dilapidated  towns,  and  desert  plains ; 
could  hardly  have  believed  that  these  were  not  the  effects  of 
devastating  war  or  frightful  pestilence !  It  is  asserted  that 
the  last  twenty  years  of  Medician  rule  blasted  this  province 
with  more  desolation  than  the  two  preceding  centuries;  that 
the  evil  was  not  the  effect  of  wars,  nor  malign  influences,  nor 
nulitiBuy  executions,  but  of  civil  and  criminal  tyranny ;  ilot  of 
natural  disorders  but  of  artificial  orders ;  more  from  justice 
than  injustice ;  from  having  too  many  ignorant  regulators  and 
none  who  even  knew  the  country,  much  less  how  to  protect  it. 
Hence  instead  of  promoting  trade  everything  seemed  calcidated 
to  destroy  it,  and  the  universal  misery  was  scornfully  laid  to 
laziness  and  idleness  in  the  miserable  inhabitants  '^.  This 
alone  was  enough  to  ruin  a  state,  but  other  laws,  ignorantly  or 
weakly  enacted  to  humour  Florentine  prejudice,  aided  the  work 
by  forcing  sales  of  produce  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  : 
Siena  with  no  very  praiseworthy  government  and  seven  times 
the  population  had  rolled  in  a  large  revenue  in  republican 
times  from  the  cattle-trade,  but  a  prohibition  to  export  them 

*  Bandini,  pp.   17-174,  and  passim,  their  starving  families !    A  famished 

— There  are  those  who  attrihute  the  nation  cannot  he  exited  to  display 

wretched  condition  of  the  Irish  to  a  the  physical  strength  and  energy  of  a 

similar  cause  ;  that  is^  the  laziness  and  well-fed  population,  yet  the  Irish  yield 

idleness  of  men  who  will  make  a  sum-  to  none  in  either ;  teach  and  feed  them 

mer  excursion  of  eight  hundred  miles  first,  and  then  brand  them  u  idlers— 

with  hard  work  and  scanty  fare,  to  tf  they  dwrvt  tt« 
bring  home  perhaps  three  pounds  to 
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had  reduced  the  supply  somewhat  helow  the  natufal  muaU  of 
the  people  as  none  would  embark  in  so  uncertain  a  speculation. 
If  the  taxes  in  the  Maremma  says  Bandini,  were  measored  by 
what  government  receives  they  would  be  found  insignificant ; 
but  if  the  resulting  vexations  be  considered,  such  as  the  multi- 
tude of  tribunals,  magistrates,  clerks,  baili£Es,  oppressions,  cap- 
tures, imprisonments,  outlawries,  exiles  and  deaths,  they  become 
iusupportable :  **  It  is  not  the  moderate  load,"  he  then  adds, 
"  that  hurts  the  horse  but  the  number  of  loaders  that  mount 
the  cart  along  with  it."  The  tax  of  the  Estimo,  which  dung 
like  misfortune  to  the  desolate  lands  where  the  vine  once 
flourished,  scared  people  from  their  acquisition  and  cultivation; 
for  the  unlevied  tax  proved  the  ground  a  wilderness,  and  woe 
to  him  who  undertook  its  tillage  if  unprepared  to  discharge  the 
accumulated  arrears  for  all  the  time  it  had  remained  unoccu- 
pied! Capture,  prosecution,  and  incarceration  awaited  his 
mad  attempt !  Vast  possessions,  if  a  vine  had  ever  grown 
there,  had  from  such  causes  become  deserts;  the  contract 
duty  had  ceased,  for  none  would  receive  property  so  danger- 
ous even  as  a  gift;  each  person  held  his  own  as  long  as 
his  other  resources  enabled  him  to  pay  the  tax,  but  when 
vineyards  alone  remained  he  left  them  and  emigrated ! 
Official  minions  increased  expense  and  disgusted  the  people; 
they  were  haunted  by  bailiffs,  lawyers,  courts,  and  podestas 
with  all  their  train  of  judicial  insolence,  maintained  too  in 
places  where  but  a  miserable  remnant  of  population  still  eked 
out  a  wretched  existence :  on  such  carrion  these  harpies  fed 
and  willingly  turned  aside  from  those  transgressors  who  could 
afford  to  purchase  impunity  by  the  addition  of  a  mite  to  their 
scanty  and  irregular  stipend. 

In  every  community  a  tax  called  " Lavori  nondiscriUi"  a 
fixed  impost  divided  amongst  sowers  of  land,  was  now  abolished ; 
the  amount  was  little  but  the  oppression  great :  in  the  district 
of  Grosseto  it  amounted  only  to  150  crowns  which  as  late  as 


I 
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1707  was  bearable,  as  it  came  but  to  one  Paul  a  moggio ; 
sowing  then  diminished,  and  declining  tillage  had  raised  it  in 
1737  to  a  crown  a  moggio,  or  ten  times  the  original  harden ; 
so  that  the  quantity  of  grain  sown  had  diminished  from  1,500 
moggia  to  150  in  that  district  alone;  and  this  being  situated 
immediately  around  the  provincial  capital  was  probably  the 
most  opulent  although  a  yery  unhealthy  part  of  the  province. 
Such  was  the  moral  government  of  the  Maremma;  which  com- 
bined with  **MaV€ma'\  scarcity,  and  badness  of  water;  un- 
wholesome food,  absence  of  medicines  and  care  in  sickness;  and 
abundance  of  smaller  evils/was  rapidly  bringing  the  country  to 
a  state  of  complete  dissolution  *. 

Bandini  recommended  that  the  power  of  self-taxation  should 
be  lodged  in  the  communities,  and  abb  the  appointment  of  a 
general  governor  or  visitor  of  the  province  who  amongst  other 
duties  should  decide  all  cases  of  doubtful  litigation,  and  thus 
relieve  the  inhabitants  from  journeys  processes  and  appeals, 
which  between  expense  and  anxiety  often  cost  more  than  the 
worth  of  the  judgment  they  sought,  and  it  was  probably  with 
the  intention  of  profiting  by  such  advice  that  Leopold  this 
year  published  an  edict  for  the  improvement  of  administrative 
justice  in  the  Maremma.  The  eight  district  governors  had 
their  title  altered  from  Podesta  to  Vicar  with  similar  juris- 
diction and  prerogatives  to  the  other  Giusdicenti  of  equal  rank, 
but  subject  to  a  superior  judge  called  '*  Commissioner  of  the 
Lower  Province  of  Siena  "  who  was  to  reside  at  Grossetb  as  the 
centre  of  provincial  justice  and  supreme  court  of  appeal.  Local 
appeals  were  however  previously  allowed  to  be  made  from  one 
vicar  to  another,  whose  confbmation  of  the  first  sentence  pre- 
cluded all  further  litigation.  These  were  important  changes 
and  sensibly  felt  by  the  people ;  the  intelligence  of  their  being 
completed  was  received  at  Grosseto  and  throughout  all  the 
Maremma  with  general  rejoicing ;  it  was  celebrated  as  one  of 

*  Buidiiii,  Discono,  jxittim. 
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the  brightest  epochs  in  their  melancholy  story  by  three  suc- 
cessive days  of  public  thanksgiving,  spontaneously  observed 
throughout  the  province. 

Disputes  between  the  republic  of  Florence  and  the  popes 
about  their  national  boundary  had  existed  as  far  back  as  the 
pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.  towards  the  second  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century :  the  lands  adjacent  to  Val-di-Chiana  were  the 
debateable  ground,  and  Cosimo  the  First  had  made  an  effort  to 
arrange  the  business  with  Pius  IV.  who  died  ere  the  negoti- 
ations were  terminated.    Ferdinand  II.  renewed  this  attempt 
and  charged  the  great  Galileo  with  its  execution;  bat  the 
Barberini  war  between  Edward  Duke  of  Parma  and  Pope  UzImui 
VIII.  arrested  all  negotiations,  and  after  three  centuries  and 
a  half  of  quarrels  and  uncertainty,  this  also,  amongst  many 
other  disagreements  with  the  Vatican,  was  reserved  for  oom- 
pletioh  by  the  resolute  hand  of  Leopold.    A  series  of  regula- 
tions, minute  and  uninteresting  as  matters  of  history,  like 
most  of  this  narrative ;  but  important  as  they  more  or  less 
conspired   to  advance    the    nation's    comfort,    are   standing 
proofs    of   Leopold's    indefSeitigable    labour :    amongst   them 
a   duty  on  importing  silk-worms'  eggs  and  a  law  of  1580 
which  restricted  silk  manufacturers  to  Pisa  and  Florence 
were  now  repealed,   and  opened    that    declining    trade  to 
the  whole  of  Tuscany.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  merchants' 
court  was  confined  to  cases  purely  commercial  in  Florence 
alone,  its  other  powers  being  transferred  to  the  regular  tri- 
bunals for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  judicial  proceedings: 
a  civic  guard  was  created  preparatory  to  the  army's  entire 
abolition  and  the  substitution  of  national  militia;  and  the 
feudal  power  of  the  Counts  Bardi  and  other  nobles  was  reduced. 
For  girls  of  seven  years  old  and  upwards  who  by  the  indi- 
gence or  neglect  of  their  parents  had  no  means  of  education,  a 
school  was  established  in  which  the  rudiments  of  literature 
were  prudently  combinei  "mllo.  ^twi\k,^  twacvuirements  adapted 
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to  their  station  and  future  prospects,  such  ag  would  make  them 
good  wives  and  mothers  as  well  as  industrious  members  of 
sociely,  it  was  exempted  from  the  law  of  Mortmain,  and  two 
marriage  portions  were  annually  bestowed  on  the  most  deserving 
of  the  girls,  who  were  moreover  permitted  to  remain  until  they 
married  or  had  found  some  honest  means  of  subsistence. 
While  forming  this  establishment  it  was  considered  that  mere 
literary  education  unless  founded  on  confbmed  habits  of  prac- 
tical morality  and  a  rational  sense  of  religion,  was  a  super- 
structure of  much  too  light  and  flimsy  a  nature  either  for 
beauty  or  utility,  and  more  calculated  to  hurt  than  to  serve 
the  individual ;  and  that  even  the  two  former  unaccompanied 
by  confirmed  habits  of  industry  and  some  professed  employ- 
ment would  be  deprived  of  half  their  fprce  and  influence  :  all 
these  were  therefore  intended  to  be  combined  (as  they  should 
be  in  every  system  of  general  education  for  the  working  classes) 
not  by  the  empty  tinkling  of  precept,  but  the  solid  force  of 
useful  industrious  habits  and  good  example. 

During  these  employments  Leopold  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  enriching  the  royal  gallery  with  works  of  acknowledged 
merit ;  the  Magliabechiana  library  was  augmented  by  that  of 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bartholomew  of  Fiesole,  a  donation  of 
Cosimo  the  elder  to  Don  Timothy  of  Verona,  for  whom  he  also 
ordered  this  convent  to  be  erected  by  Brunellesco  at  the  expense 
of  100,000  florins,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fiesoline  cathedral. 
By  one  of  those  vexatious  laws  so  frequent  in  Medician  legis- 
lation, no  private  individuals  could  board  or  lodge  a  person  in . 
their  own  house  after  October  1720  without  an  especial  license 
from  the  Salt-office  and  an  accompanying  fee ;  thence  arose 
continual  annoyances  with  the  destruction  of  much  social 
comfort  and  domestic  freedom  amongst  a  vast  portion  of 
the  community.  This  iniquitous  law  was  now  repealed 
and  the  citizens'  hearths  and  household  gods  Te«\«t^^  \» 
liberty  by  full  permission  to  receive  wliom  \.\iey  'i^\eftaft^>^^ 
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the  sole  obligation  of  sending  strangers*  names  to  the  police 
for  registration. 

To  improve  the  bar  by  encouraging  forensic  eloquence,  to 
remove  the  evils  of  private  informations  and  examination,  and 
to  ensure  more  prompt  and  certain  justice,  all  civil  pro- 
ceedings were  now  ordered  to  be  carried  on  publicly,  and 
no  judge  was  any  longer  obliged  to  hear  the  statement  of 
litigants  or  their  legal  advisers  in  private,  nor  attend  to  any 
case  out  of  court.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  there  heard 
openly,  once ;  with  a  reply  from  the  former,  or  not,  according 
to  the  court's  judgment:  this  regulation,  besides  diminishing 
the  chances  of  private  corruption,  imparted  more  spirit  energy 
and  lustre  to  the  Florentine  bar,  and  increased  its  reputation. 
But  the  debt  was  Leopold's  great  object  and  the  money  still 
flowing  in  from  various  communities  as  they  were  successively 
admitted  to  self-government,  enabled  him  to  pay  off  another 
division  of  foreign  creditors  to  the  amount  of  58,726  crowns 
by  transferring  their  claims  to  the  former ;  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  August  he  announced  his  intention  of  selling 
or  letting  on  perpetual  lease  all  the  crown  lands  as  well  as 
those  belonging  to  the  order  of  San  Stefano  in  further  liqui- 
dation of  the  debt. 

Florence  at  this  time  abounded  in  charitable  institutions  all 
differently  regulated  according  to  the  will  of  their  founders  or 
the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  established:  this 
had  become  inconvenient  and  sometimes  injurious  to  their  ob- 
ject, wherefore  Leopold  resolved  to  introduce  a  simpler  and 
more  effective  system  by  forming  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
investigate  the  subject,  which  was  thoroughly  executed :  plans 
for  schools  of  surgery^  medicine,  and  pharmacy,  within  each 
hospital ;  for  victualling,  medical  treatment,  and  general  admi- 
nistration ;  and  particular  regulations  suited  to  local  circum- 
stances, were  submitted  to  government  and  carried  out. 
Leopolds  toleration  led  laim  silex  \!ttta  \o  Aad^te  all  Jewish 
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proprietbrs  in  the  Florentine  and  Pisan  districts  eligible  to 
the  councils-general  of  communities,  and  so  far  admitted  them 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  an  example  as  jet  unimitated 
by  modem  Hberality. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies 
had  by  this  time  £hrown  Europe  into  a  state  of  universal  agita- 
tion, and  when  Leopold  first  heard  of  their  revolt  he  turned  to 
one  of  the  courtiers  and  said  quietly  "  Our  trade  (i.  e,  king- 
craft) is  finished."  But,  with  the  desire  of  preserving  a 
rigid  neutrality,  he  forbade  any  act  of  hostility  within  gun- 
shot of  Leghorn  batteries  or  the  rock  of  Meloria,  besides, 
other  precautionary  measures;  all  good  if  there  had  been  power, 
to  maintain  them;  but  the  neutrality  of  a«petty  nation  does  not 
4epend  on  its  own  wishes.  Numerous  other  restric- 
tions still  sticking  to  justice  commerce  and  agriculture 
were  cleared  away ;  silk  manufiBustures  in  particular  were  now. 
emancipated  and  encouraged  by  the  repeal  of  laws  passed  at 
various  periods  of  Medician  rule  for  their  protection.  By  some 
of  these  not  only  cocoons  but  even  mulberry-leaves  were  denied 
a  free  sale  and  circulation,  nor  could  they  be  removed  from 
place  to  place  without  a  licence,  nor  be  deposited  in  any  ware- 
house but  those  of  the  commercial  chamber,  nor  be  disposed  of 
to  any  but  privileged  persons,  nor  be  sold  at  all  in  Florence, 
without  payment  of  a  tax  in  addition  to  the  regular  Custom- 
house duties !  The  suppression  of  this  miscalled  protection 
concluded  by  a  mandate  of  the  sixteenth  of  November  which  left 
all  Tuscany  free  to  manufacture  silli  without  the  necessity  of  a 
licence;  a  great  boon  to  the  poor,  who  also  had  up  to  this  period 
been  nominally  exempt  from  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  property ; 
but  the  law  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  of  little  service  to  them  ; 
wherefore  every  tax  on  alienations  under  the  value  of  seventy-two 
crowns,  whether  by  sale  legacy  or  donation,  was  not  only  repealed 
but  the  act  made  retrospective  in  favour  of  all  '^Idlo  \i«ji  t^sjX* 
already  paid  the  dutj.    Marriage  portions  also  's<i\v\c^\i«^^^^"^ 
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previously  liable  to  double  duly  if  not  paid  exactly  in  the  form 
originally  intended,  shared  the  benefit  of  this  enactment  by  its 
limiting  every  sort  of  dowry  to  a  single  duty  alone. 

This  was  succeeded  by  a  new  and  voluminous  code  of 
instructions  on  the  office  and  conduct  of  chancellors  or  secre- 
taries of  communities ;  in  these  the  welfare  of  the  latter  and  the 
general  happiness  of  his  subjects  are  prominently  exhibited  by 
Leopold  as  the  great  and  leading  objects  of  duty.    With  a 
benevolent  sagacity  he  endeavours  to  fix  their  attention  on  the 
benefits  of  a  just  and  moderate  taxation  equally  distributed  and 
an  honest  augmentation  of  municipal  rents,  as  worthy  objects  of 
attention ;  but  above  all,  the  defence  and  protection  of  poor 
people,  as  those  most  injured  by  bad  and  therefore  most  inte- 
rested in  good  government ;  a  condition,  he  said,  which  ought 
to  bring  them  more  especially  under  royal  protection,  in  com- 
mon with  those  who  from  natural  imbecility  or  other  moral 
weakness  were  in  most  need  of  legal  support.    Public  peace 
and  individual  security ;  on  which  depended  active  industry  the 
life-spring  of  national  happiness ;  were  recommended  to  the 
especial  care  of  these  functionaries  with  strong  assurances  that 
neither  their  good  nor  bad  conduct  would  be  passed  over  with 
indifference.     Their  office  was  important:  they  were  official 
organs  of  communication  between  government  and  the  com- 
munities ;  royal  deputies  for  the  superintendence  of  municipal 
laws  and  regulations,  of  which  they  were  virtual  executors 
and  conservators ;  they  were  directors  of  all  financial  affiurs 
belonging  to  municipal  and   charitable   property;   executive 
officers  of  metropolitan  courts,  and  royal  ministers  in  the 
capital;  besides  being  notaries  and  actuaries  of  those  courts 
as  while  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nine,      They  were 
keepers  of  local  rolls  and  archives,  ministers  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  crown  in  public  affairs,  legal  counsellors  of  muni- 
cipal magistrates,  and  delegated  clerks  of  the  powerful  Salt- 
y&ce :  they  could  a88em\)\©  \)afi  "  M^u-^ttajcy"  or  *•  General 
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council "  on  emergencies  even  mthout  consulting  the  gonMa- 
nier;    they  superintended  its  formation  and  sivore  in  its 
members;    public    leases,  sales  of  local  property,  and  all 
local  taxation,  came  under  their  control,  the  latter  as  much  in 
its  imposition  as  publication  and  distribution ;  the  securities  of 
local  treasurers  were  approved  by  them,  they  held  the  patron- 
age of  all  vacant  benefices  although  belonging  to  the  com- 
munity, were  registrars  of  municipal  assemblies  and  watched 
their  meetings  to  see  that  no  law  either  of  formation  or 
numbers  was  violated ;  they  were  wardens  of  municipal  boun- 
daries, visited  them  periodically  witli  the  Giusdicente,  defined 
their  limits  and  reported  on  them  if  necessary ;  besides  many 
other  important  duties.    Wherefore  it  may  be  seen  that  in  this 
office  were  united  those  of  governor,   archivist,  counsellor, 
notary,  registrar  of  the  legislative  body,  and  controller  of 
the  communities  which  composed  its  district;  and  that  with 
much  real  and  more  apparent  liberty  Leopold  by  means  of 
these  officers  retained  the  communities  under  strong  but  neces- 
sary control,  a  control  that  checked  evil  while  it  left  perfect 
freedom  of  action  to  everything  beneficial.     Notwithstanding 
fifteen  years  of  slow  but  steady  conquest  over  public 
grievances  there  still  remained  here  and  there  many 
remnants  of  former  sin  of  which  the  prince  was  probably  long 
ignorant  because  they  were  known  to  few  beyond  those  that 
felt  them  either  for  good  or  evil,  so  that  every  month  detected 
new  excrescences  and  produced  new  amputations.     The  free 
culture  of  tobacco  was  this  year  extended  beyond  the  Maremma 
to  five  neighbouring  districts,  and  virtually  destroyed  the  mono- 
poly of  that  lucrative  trade  along  with  a  corresponding  revenue, 
but  imparted  a  new  stimulus  to  agriculture.     The  iron  mono- 
poly in  the  district  of  Barga  shared  the  same  fate,  and  clusters 
of  petty  laws  and  petty  taxes  still  continued  to  be  swept  off 
like  cobwebs,  from  other  instruments  of  industry ;  aiaoiti^X.'v^w^a 
the  silk-trade,  besides  leaving  the  question  oi  '^a^ea  ^fe  ^^ 
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unbiassed  discussion  of  master  and  workman,  was  relieved  from 
no  less  than  nine  distinct  laws,  each  fiill  of  minute  specific  regu- 
lations to  be  observed  in  its  manufacture,  from  the  egg  to  the 
finest  bale  of  the  most  costly  fabric ;  regulations  that  checked 
its  progress  while  still  in  vigour  and  afterwards  paralysed  its 
weakness..  Those  pastures  watered  by  the  Amo  and  Seichio 
in  the  Pisan  and  Florentine  territories,  had  been  leflb  free  for 
grazing  under  the  edict  of  1775 ;  but  new  grievances  seemed 
to  spring  to  light  at  every  successive  removal  of  the  more 
prominent  evils  that  overlaid  them.  The  chase  and  fisheries 
too  underwent  another  revisal,  and  the  lake  of  Fucecehio, 
along  with  ike  whole  course  of  the  Amo  from  Florence  to 
Pisa  was  declaree^  open  to  public  amusement  and  industrial 
enterprise  both  in  and  on  tlie  waters.  A  royal  mill  of  con- 
siderable value  and  rental  which  did  some  iiyury  in  the  vidnity 
of  that  lake  was  unhesitatingly  and  instantly  demolished  with 
many  other  royalties  which  altogether  rolled  in  no  small  crown 
revenue  to  the  injury  of  private  individuals :  these  are  little  facts, 
perhaps  scarcely  admissible  in  histoiy,  but  that  of  Tuscany  at 
this  epoch  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  them ;  it  is  simply  the 
story  of  Leopold :  the  ruin  and  misery  of  Tuscany  principally 
sprang  from  an  accumulation  of  small  as  well  as  great  vexa- 
tions, each  confined  to  a  limited  space  ;  perhaps  hardly  known 
beyond  it ;  each  too  insignificant  in  itself  to  account  for  the 
general  sufiering,  yet  all  tending  to  that  result,  and  like  low  sand- 
banks hardening  into  one  solid  mass  of  unmitigated  tyranny  on 
which  the  national  prosperity  was  wrecked.  Great  and  sudden 
acts  of  wrong  might  have  caused  revolt ;  but  thus  subdivided 
both  in  bulk  and  time,  oppression  had  no  perils  for  government 
while  it  gradually  crushed  the  people.  Much  of  this  mischief 
however  arose  from  mistaken  notions  of  trade  and  political 
economy,  which  with  a  plausible  exterior  blinded  even  the 
sufierers  to  the  lurking  misery  within  and  bowed  their  dedin- 
ing  spirit  to  every  new  vexation,  eveit^  tt^eJcL  o^i^ression. 
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The  remission  of  small  and  numerous  arrears  of  public  debt, 
to  individuals  and  classes,  was  as  we  have  seen,  notunfrequent 
with  Leopold  and  involved  a  great  sacrifice  of  revenue ;  if  that 
can  be  called  a  sacrifice  which  was  only  to  be  recovered  by 
ruining  and  incarcerating  the  unfortunate :  but  thus  relieved 
from  fear,  they  cheerfully  commenced  a  new  course  of  industry 
which  fiilly  remunerated  the  country  for  all  its  previous  loss. 
Almost  every  year  furnished  instances  of  this  benevolent  policy, 
and  many  long-standing  arrears  the  dregs  of  old  misrule,  were 
beneficently  remitted ;  the  continual  reduction  of  public  debt 
proceeding  at  a  slow  but  steady  pace,  enabled  Leopold  thus  to 
follow  up  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  which  with  unkingly  eccen- 
tricity made  him  reduce  taxation  according  as  he  diminished 
those  debts,  whose  interest  it  was  imposed  to  pay.  In  this 
manner  a  duty  on  iron  imposed  in  1692  to  discharge  the  interest 
of  augmented  debt,  was  now  abolished,  and  three  thousand  shares 
of  national  liabilities  were  altogether  redeemed.  Before  August 
1780  scarcely  any  work  that  contributed  to  public  and  even  do- 
mestic cleanliness  could  be  freely  performed,  nay  even  a  common 
privy  or  cesspool  remained  inviolable  without  an  express  per- 
mission of  the  health-office  and  its  consequent  fees,  which  of 
course  became  so  many  premiums  for  dirt  and  contagion.  All 
this  was  now  emancipated  from  any  restrictions  but  those 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  against  nuisance  and  disease ;  and 
along  with  it  was  abolished  the  Medician  monopoly  of  excava- 
tions for  the  discovery  of  antiquities,  but  still  reserving  to  the 
crown  a  right  of  preemption. 

This  year  we  also  observe  a  second  step  towards  the  reform 
in  criminal  law  in  Leopold's  conviction  that  confiscation  of 
property  added  to  other  penalties  was  too  severe  and  unjust  a 
visitation  on  innocent  people  for  the  crimes  of  those  with  whom 
nature  alone  had  connected  them  :  several  rigorous  laws  were 
consequently  repealed,  such  as  those  against  the  \x%q  oiioiVA^^^^ 
arms ;  against  amugglera,  their  accomplices,  ttad.  oXSoieit  ^^vsx* 
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^ents  provided  they  used  no  violence ;  variouB  penalties  were 
mitigated  and  amongst  them  a  law  passed  in  1600  in^poeing  300 
golden  crowns  fine  for  every  pack  of  cards  smngi^ed,  which  was 
now  reduced  to  10  dollars;  and  affcerwards  the  laws  of  oonvej- 
ancing,  obscnre,  rigorous,  and  teeming  with  litigation,  were 
gradually  reformed*. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  by  a. law  of  Gosimo  I.  in 
1559,  founded  on  the  notion  that  wooded  mountain  topa  pre- 
vented floods,  their  clearance  or  cultivation  was  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties,  from  a  fine  of  200  golden  crowns  and  tiie  gal- 
leys for  the  first  offence,  to  double  that  sum  and  death  for  the 
second:  fiEithers  were  held  responsible  for  sons,  uncles  for 
nephews,  masters  for  servants,  and  the  whole  oommunUyt  as 
regarded  fine,  for  unknown  deUnqtients !  \  These  woods  were  of 
little  use,  because  they  could  never  stop  ndn  from  Calling ;  yet 
this  fact  not  appearing  to  strike  Oosimo  he  in  Fehmazy  1564 
renewed  and  extended  the  prohibition  against  cultivation  and 
the  cutting  of  woods  to  a  mile  on  every  side  from  the  summits, 
as  the  water  runs.  This  act  however  merely  embodied  some 
ancient  recommendations  offered  by  the  Party  Guelph  in  1485 
to  proprietors  of  mountain  lands  to  plant  their  hiU-tops  as  a  pro- 
tection against  strong  winds,  which  many  persons  still  believe 
have  been  felt  more  sensibly  in  Florence  since  the  mountains 
were  first  cleared  of  wood,  and  with  an  asserted  increase  of  con- 
sumption and  nervous  maladies  in  thatcapital.  Whateveramount 
of  truth  may  be  concealed  in  such  notions  Leopold  at  the 
prayer  of  many  petitioners  against  these  and  the  "  Magona '' 
laws ;  which  latter  monopolized  all  woodland  within  a  radius  of 

*  Laws  of  1701 ;  January,  1737  ;  serring  his  country  in  the  Peninsula, 
June,  1746 ;  September,  1779*  nearly  ruined  by  fines  on  his  small 
t  This  law  was  even  surpassed  in  folly  property  for  illicit  distillation  by  Un- 
as in  cruelty  by  the  Irish  Distillery  known delmquents.  ThislawwaspMsed 
T^w,  not  many  years  repealed,  by  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  British 
which  a  military  officer  of  rank,  parliamentwith  all  the  malignant  spirit 
amoDgBt  numberless  other  victims  of  «svd  tyranny  of  the  dark  ages  and  more 
tbia    tyranny f    was,   while    gaWaiitly  vVmi  \3tvw  \^OTw«fe\ 
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eight  miles  of  each  boundary;  detennined  to  tepeal  both :  the 
"  Magona  "  because  its  only  effect  vma  that  of  enriching  the 
crown  at  the  subject's  cost ;  the  other,  because  it  depriTed  pro* 
prietors  of  their  natural  rights  without^  effectually  preserving 
the  woods  or  answering  any  other  meM  purpose.  All  private 
rights  were  therefore  restored^  saving  that  of  ploughing  the  hill 
summits,  and  universal  freedom  of  exportation  was  established 
on  payment  of  8  small  doty  for  evexy  desoriptionofwood^timber, 
and  charcoal,  so  that  a  large  body  of  proprietors,  as  in  the  pine^ 
districts  of  Pisa,  re^acquired  rights  that  for  more  than  two  oen* 
tories  had  been  unjustly  withheld. 

The  year  1781  began  with  another  exercise  of  that  vigihuace 
over  th^conduct  of  attorneys  whidi  public  opinion,  and 
probably  his  private  iixformatioq,  justified  in  Leopold's 
mind ;  wherefore  with  a  view  to  paralyse  their  wiles  and  pre* 
vent  Htigatioii  he  recommends,  in  a  circular  of  the  seventeenth 
of  Felmiary,  that  the  several  *'  Giusdicenti"  should  prevent  this 
class  of  lawyers  from  promoting  disputes  by  wantonly  exciting 
adverse  parties,  and  take  care  that  clients  were  defended  in 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  justice  ,*  that  there  was  no  unnecessary 
delay,  that  they  acted  according  to  the  shortest  judicial  rules^  that 
they  did  not  retard  the  production  of  documents  or  in  any  way 
needlessly  prolong  suits;  that  they  observed  legal  regularity 
and  certainty  so  as  to  avoid  imtimely  and  unlawful  variations; 
that  the  scale  of  fees  should  be  accurately  observed  and  na  pre- 
sents accepted ;  that  only  half  costs  were  charged  to  the  "poor'* 
and  none  to  the  "  miserable'*  according  to  the  legal  definition 
of  these  classes ;  and  finally,  that  whether  demanded  or  not  they 
were  to  render  their  clients  an  exact  account  of  the  expense  and 
minutes  of  the  trial.  A  second  letter  in  the  same  tcme  was 
addressed  to  the  judges  and  magistrates  of  Florence ;  but  not- 
withstanding all  these  efforts  the  Florentine  bar  seems  to  have 
borne  no  higher  character  than  that  of  other  natlonB*.  «Qd^ 
mond  rectitude  m^  i^mng  up  spootaneotualy  ixoia  \Q»iX7S  ^tok- 
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ciple  and  feeling,  but  can  neither  be  created  nor  enforced  by 
parchment  precepts,  even  though  backed  hj  the  power  and 
example  of  absolute  soTereignty.  ^  j 

One  of  Leopold's  great  objects  was  to  reduce  tlie  manage- 
ment of  public  revenue  to  its  most  econoxiucal  simple  and  easy 
action  for  public  conYenience,  and  therefore  amongst  other 
things  to  discontinue  exacting  and  collecting  the  Dedma  at 
Florence  for  all  the  contado,  as  formerly,  but  distribute  it 
amongst  the  communities  for  self-administration.  .  To  this  end 
a  new  Oatasto  appeared,  containing  a  description  and  estimate 
of  all  real  property  subject  to  this  tax  as  it  stood  on  the.first  of 
August  1776,  the  books  of  which  were  consigned  to  the  seyeral 
communities,  while  the  Metropolitui  Dedma  Office  and  Tii- 
bunal  were  abolished  with  all  their  costly  appendages,  leaving 
merely  an  open  archive  which  was  deposit^  in  the.  Chamber 
of  Communities  where  the  state  of  all  property  before  .that 
date  might  immediately  be  ascertained.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant advance  towards  self-government,  because  the  Decima 
formed  one-tenth  of  the  whole  private  income  of  Tuscany 
arising  from  real  property,  which  was  thus  placed  in  the  people's 
hands  to  be  imposed  and  gathered  by  officers  of  their  own 
selection  and  in  a  manner  most  satisfactory  to  themselves :  but 
all  property  did  not  now  pay  an  equal  amount,  twenty  per  cent 
being  deducted  from  the  value  of  buildings  in  the  new  estimate, 
after  a  fixed  period  of  duration,  on  account  of  their  p^ishable 
nature. 

When  any  nation  has  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  refinement 
that  the  livelihood  of  great  masses  depends  on  their  competi- 
tion to  supply  the  unceasing  wants  of  opulence,  it  may  be 
lamented  as  verging  on  decay  but  cannot  be  arrested  with  im- 
punity ;  that  riches  idleness  and  luxury  tend  to  demoralize  and 
degenerate  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  that  they  are  the 
means  of  producing  successive  crops  of  vigorous  industry  is 
equally  clear ;  so  that  l\iQ  (\v]iasitit^  qC  mental  and  physical 
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energy  in  such  a  people,  though  shifting  and  changing,  is 
always  present  somewhere,  as  the  friend,  companion,  or  instructor 
of  labour;,  and  class  after  class  work,  rise,  prosper,  repose,  and 
employ  others  in  their  turn ;  but  finally  sink  into  the  prevailing 
luxury.  .The  rich  and  unoccupied  in  every  country  are  neces- 
sarily the  least  numerous,  but  are  possessed  with  attractive 
powers  which  penetrate  every  descending  rank:  their  vices 
may  be  imbibed ;  but  where  great  and  general  industry  obtains, 
their  contamination  must.be  comparatively  slow^  and  commonly 
restricted  to  those  who  can  indulge  in  them ;  so  that  the  moral 
evil  of  riches  and  luxury  to  the  great  masses  of  a  really 
industrious  nation  is  perhaps  not  so  deep  as  may  be  supposed  ; 
and  were  this  source  of  livelihood  destroyed  what  wide-spreading 
misery  .would  ensue  !  The  evil  thevefore,  admitting  it  to  be 
one,  having  grown  into  full  vigour  cannot  be  safely  checked ; 
wherefore  all  sumptuary  laws  or  other  similar  expedients  for 
reducing  a  refined  and  civilized  people. to  primitive  simpHcity, 
if  accompanied  by  simultaneous  efforts  to  promote  commerce 
and  manufeictures,  must  not  only  be  useless  but  pernicious  and 
extremely  contradictory. 

With  this  view  of  progressive  refinement  it  will  appear 
strange  that  so  clear-sighted  a  prince  as  Leopold,  however 
naturally  inclined  to  homely  manners,  while  strenuously  exert- 
ing himself  on  one  side  to  promote  luxurious  manufactures, 
should  on  the  other,  discourage  the  principal  source  of  their 
nourishment;  the  home  consumption !  Yet  by  a  circular  of  the 
tenth  of  August  1781  he  laments  the  excess  of  Tuscan  luxury, 
especially  amongst  the  Florentine  ladies ;  and  adds,  that  those 
who  in  consequence  of  their  husbands'  riches  and  liberality 
were  enabled  to  indulge  themselves,  instead  of  spending  their 
money  in  more  noble  and  useful  objects,  had. the  weakness  to 
squander  it  in  ridiculous  vanity;  while  others  of  unequal 
means,  though  of  equal  rank  and  fancy,  from  pride  or  some  false 
notions  of  honour  believed  themselves  \)o\mi  \o  coto^Xft  -wJ^ 
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the  former;  and  women  of  eveiy  other  degree,  with  an  emula- 
tion natural  to  their  sex,  made  ruinous  efforts  to  rival  those 
above  them :  that  capricious  and  expensive  vanily,  he  conti- 
nues, which  fashion  introduces  to  the  capital,  soon  spreads 
through  the  provinces,  and  with  even  still  more  pemieimis 
effects  into  the  rural  districts :  the  result  is  greater  difficulty  of 
managing  domestic  establishments  in  every  rank,  ihilnre  of 
resources  for  education,  of  marriage  portions  for  female  off- 
spring, and  the  insufficiency  of  public  salaries  for  public 
officers ;  thence  debts,  not  unfrequendy  peculation,  scarcity  of 
capital  in  trade,  speculations,  gambling,  and  consequent  impa- 
tience of  small  gains ;  the  diminution  of  labonters'  wages, 
negligent  and  decreasing  tillage,  misfortune,  dissension,  and 
unhappiness  amongst  families,  and  much  private  depravity: 
wherefore  the  same  excess  which  in  a  select  few  might  be  only 
a  despicable  weakness,  becomes  when  more  widely  spread  a 
positive  orime  that  feeds  on  others*  substance,  and  wastes  those 
funds  which  are  appropriated  to  fulfil  the  most  sacred  parental 
duties.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  picture,  the  lights  and 
shades  of  which  however  must  vary  with  national  character ; 
and  as  multitudes  actually  exist  on  such  abuses,  sumptuary 
enactments  could  only  produce  more  extended  misery,  for  no 
people  can  retrograde  without  injury ;  besides  the  same  reason- 
ing will  apply  to  every  advance  beyond  the  savage  state  and 
mere  necessities  of  human  life. 

Leopold  however  made  no  law,  used  no  coercion;  but  on  the 
contrary  resolved  not  to  interfere  with  private  liberty  beyond 
public  advice  and  royal  discountenance :  he  merely  admonished 
the  nobility  of  either  sex  in  strong  language  to  discontinue  this 
extravagance  and  not  fancy  that  they  would  be  more  appre- 
ciated at  court  for  splendour  of  dress  and  equipage,  but  rather 
for  honourable  sentiments,  good  conduct,  proper  employment 
of  riches,  and  useful  generosity :  wherefore  he  invited  them  to 

end  the  royal  levees  and  did^mng-rooms  in  simple  attire  even 
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though  it  were  plain  black ;  because  such  moderation  would  not 
remain  unnoticed.  A  similar  letter  was  addressed  to  those 
girls  about  to  take  tiie  veil,  tiie  last  days  of  whose  mundane 
intercourse  were  wont  to  be  passed  in  all  the  intoxication  of 
dress,  vanity,  excessive  dissipation,  and  unbounded  expense : 
the  admonition  was  all  good,  but  more  suited  to  nations  just 
emerging  from  primitive  simplicity  than  to  a  people  who  had 
already  passed  the  meridian  of  luxury  and  refinement 

This  abortive  attempt  to  curb  the  sallies  of  fiGmcy  and  vanity 
was  followed  by  a  more  efficacious  edict,  which  on  the  first  of 
August  1781  dissolved  the  royal  monopoly  of  iron,  abolished 
the  "  Magona"  or  office  of  its  administration,  unshackled  its 
export,  import,  transit,  and  manufacture,  sold  the  royal 
founderies,  and  distributed  the  benefits  of  free  competition 
amongst  the  people.  On  the  same  day  Leopold  began  his 
great  reform  of  the  ancient  customs  system,  a  reform  as  honour- 
able to  himself  as  disgraceful  to  the  country  which  opposed  it. 
This  opposition  was  felt  at  every  step  not  only  from  some  of 
his  own  ministers,  who  with  outward  smiles  were  secretly 
thwarting  him,  but  from  the  vilest  retainers  of  that  office  even 
in  the  remotest  and  most  obscure  districts  of  Tuscany.  It  is 
easier  for  an  absolute  monarch  to  do  evil  than  good,  especially 
if  his  mind  is  in  advance  of  the  age  and  country,  and  that  the 
latter  has  been  demoralized  by  misrule :  the  sources  of  iniquity 
lie  so  deep,  the  roots  of  evil  are  so  minutely  and  widely 
ramified,  its  fruits  so  sweet,  so  various,  and  concealed,  yet  slily 
enjoyed  by  multitudes  who  feed  upon  and  worship  them ;  nay 
so  closely  are  all  these  woven  in  with  the  very  heart-strings  of 
society  that  the  boldest  and  ablest  reformers  may  attempt 
their  removal  and  fail.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  when 
poison  becomes  nourishment  wholesome  food  is  nauseous ;  and 
man  is  not  easily  convinced  that  what  he  has  enjoyed  firom 
infancy  can  be  wrong.  The  Medici  worked  evil  unresistAd  «xA 
easily ;  Leopold  laboured  hard  and  long  to  ^toin^  ^«A  wA 
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restore  irfaflt  thej  bad  rained,  but  ^was  met  by  such  oppositicm 
virulent  abuse  as  needed  all  bis  powers  of  mind  and  despotism  to 
stem.  In  notbing  was  tbis  felt  so  mucb  as  in  tbe  present  and 
ecclesiastical  reform,  and  from  similar  causes,  namely  the  priyote 
interests  of  those  who  battened  on  civil  and  religious  oom^* 
tion :  but  having  completed  his  system  of  free  trade  in  human 
sustenance  Leopold  strenuously  undertook  to  regulate  the  in- 
ternal tolls  and  duties  on  transit  through  the  Tuscan  distiicts 
which  still  retained  many  ancient  privileges.  The  active  com- 
merce of  Tuscany  he  saw  was  too  much  oppressed  by  local 
burdens  on  the  transport  of  goods  through  various  territories, 
together  with  numerous  bye-laws  and  statutes,  which  besides 
duties,  established  pledges  and  other  securities  so  multiphed 
various  and  contradictory,  that  all  inland  trade  su£Fered  from 
their  unceasing  vexations.  Wherefore .  pursuing  his  great 
object  of  promoting  public  prosperity  through  a  perfect  state 
of  commercial  and  industrial  liberty,  Leopold  efibced  all  these 
distinctions  of  territory  in  their  mercantile  relations,  and 
excepting  some,  which  from  their  detached  situation  .or  other 
peculiarity  could  not  well  be  included,  resolved  to  condense  all 
into  one  simple  comprehensive  system  applicable  to  the  whole 
country.  To  this  end  he  published  on  the  thirtieth  of  August 
1781  an  edict  which  abolished  the  distinctions  of  "  Contado,'' 
''District''  and  every  other  boundary,  all  local  statutes  and 
bye-laws  affecting  mercantile  intercourse,  and  eveiy  duty  and 
toll  as  well  royal  as  municipal,  even  in  privileged,  fiefs  of  the 
crown,  without  any  regard  to  the  conditions  of  their  original 
grant ;  but  in  their  place  a  single  duty  was  imposed  on  the 
import  export  and  transit  of  all  merchandise  throughout  Tus- 
cany; including  the  entry  of  goods  into  Florence  Pisa.  Siena 
and  Pistoia ;  according  to  a  scale  simultaneously  issued,  appU- 
cable  in  the  first  instance  to  the  metropolis  alone.  The 
duties  on  boat  navigation  in  certain  spots,  and  those  on 
tobacco  in  places  where  the  to^oi  mono^ly  was  not  as  yet 
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abolished  remained  untouched  for  the .  moment,  and  between 
seventy  and  eighty  custom-houses  were  established  in  the 
interior  or  ranged  .  around  the  confines :  the  former  con- 
sisted of  the  custom-houses  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Pistoia,  Siena, 
Montalcino,  Arezzo,  Bocca  San  Casciano,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro 
and  some  others ;  the  remainder  were  suppressed.  To  prevent 
loss  of  time  and  vexation  to  the  people,  all  that  sort  of  mer- 
chandise and  agricultural  produce  which  usually  came  in  retail 
£rom  the  countiy  to  cities,  or  which  crossed  the  frontier  either 
way,  was  exempted  under  a  certain  amount  of  value  from  any 
duty:  in  this  were  included  hay,  straw,  fuel,  herbage  for 
cattle,  and  unglazed  pottery;  which  if  canied  by  one  man 
were  allowed  to  pass  unexamined.  Fees  and  perquisites  at 
the  city  gates,  with  some  exceptions,  were  suppressed,  and  those 
of  subordinate  officers  generally  reduced:  besides  Leghorn, 
Lunigiana,  and  the  Maremma,  there  were  for  local  reasons  six 
other  places  left  untouched  by  this  act.  The  gates  of  Leghorn 
were  considered  as  part  of  the  Tuscan  frontier,  wherefore  several 
taxes  in  that  city  which  pressed  hard  upon  inland  commerce 
were  abolished,  but  the  three  royal  monopoHes  of  salt,  tobacco, 
and  playing-cards,  with  a  prohibition  to  export  old  pictures  and 
other,  works  of  art  without  a  license,  still  existed  there,  or 
were  only  partially  repealed :  to  all  other  kinds  of  goods  a  free 
egress  and  regress  was  accorded  on  payment  of  the  regular 
duties  whether  in  the  consolidated  territoiy  or  the  detached 
and  excepted  places. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  merchandise  was  by  this  law 
ordered  to  be  reported  at  the  first  custom-house  beyond  the 
frontier,  unless  belonging  to  individuals  dwelling  in  the  inter- 
mediate space,  who  were  allowed  to  carry  their  goods  directly 
home  if  not  Hving  in  a  town,  but  with  the  obligation  of  declar- 
ing them  before  the  regular  authorities  ere  three  days  had 
expired.  The  duty  on  commodities  destined  for  any  ^^  ^^ 
four  principal  cities  might  either  be  paid  at  ticke  g|d.\A^»  ^"(^  ^^ 
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custom-house ;  and  the  border  population  comprised  betvpeen 
the  frontier  line  and  the  last  custom-house  had  the  privilege 
of  carrying  one  year's  consumption  to  their  dwellings  from  the 
interior  without  declaration  or  restaiction,  and  even  moire  than 
this  by  merely  pronouncing  it  to  be  for  private  use.  The 
entrance  of  goods  to  Leghorn  was  to  be  deemed  exportatiion 
from  the  interior,  and  those  in  transit  from  that  dly  or  ai^  part 
of  the  coast  were  obliged  to  pass  through  Florence^  where  they 
paid  the  duty  on  their  passage  into  the  ecdesiasticaL  states  by 
Perugia,  as  well  as  into  La  Marca,the  Bolognese,  and  Bomagna : 
all  this  merchandise  might  remain  in  bond  at  Florence,  Pisa, 
Pistoia,  and  Siena,  and  be  forwarded  at  the  owner's  oonTenienee 
but  by  the  high  roads  alone ;  or  else  haye  free  transit  through 
these  cities  accompanied  by  an  officer  and  pay  at  the  frontier. 
There  was  no  fine  for  fraud  at  the  city-gates  unleas  the 
gabella  exceeded  one  soldo  and  ei^  denari,  or  about  the  Ytim 
of  a  halfpenny ;  and  if  a  transgressor,  before  baring  been 
detected,  should  acknowledge  the  deceit  and  pay  the  duty,  no 
penalty  could  be  exacted. 

Taxation  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  the  social  state,  and 
although  in  some  naturally  favoured  countries  it  may  be  a  salu- 
tary spur  for  rendering  indolence  industrious,  yet  beyond  a 
certain  point  it  must  always  impede  the  wholesome  round  of 
commerce  and  diminish  comfort.  In  Leopold's  system  <ji 
customs,  the  substance  of  which  has  just  been  giveil,  may  be 
perceived  that  anxiety  so  conspicuous  throughout  his  reign  not 
to  impede  the  free  volition  of  his  subjects  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  we  may  also  see  how  he  endeavoured  to  break 
up  the  mass  of  oppression  previously  existing,  and  clear  eveiy 
wheel  of  trade  from  impediments  which  vexed  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  the  people.  We  shall  find  also  that  in  despite  of 
this  benevolent  wisdom  and  its  contemplated  beniefits  he  was 
assailed  by  a  barbarous  yell  from  the  swarmd  of  animdls,  whQ 
bad  hitherto  been  feeding  on  cottxr^tion^  together  with  tb) 
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underlings  thrown  out  of  immediate  employment  by  so  extensiye 
an  amputation.  It  needed  all  the  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  of  this  prince  to  succeed  i^ainst  the  secret  machinations 
and  open  hostility  of  his  opponents,  but  the  silent  and  deceitful 
undermining  of  his  own  ministers  prevented  the  measure  from 
ever  being  completed;  vast  good  was  surely  done;  but  Leopold 
quitted  Tuscany  without  fiilly  accomplishing  his  wishes.  *'*This 
reform  "  says  Gianni,  ''  embraced  so  many  objects  of  inveterate 
habit,  and  so  many  sources  of  profitable  abuse,  besides  depriving 
the  public  finance  shop  of  so  much  agreeable  business,  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  completed  but  by  long  and  active  exertions  in 
the  national  assembly":  Leopold  therefore  wished  first  to  bring 
it  in  a  rough  state  under  the  action  of  public  examination 
experience  and  opinion,  ere  it  received  its  last  touches  and 
final  perfection. 

But  this  year's  labours  did  not  thus  terminate :  several  bodies 
of  privileged  urban  militia  enjoying  the  power  of  choosing  their 
own  ofl&cers  were  embodied  in  various  parts  of  Tuscany;  the 
new  Catasto  was  extended  everywhere ;  some  gleanings  of  mo- 
nopolies were  abolished,  and  an  extensive  remission  of  debts 
due  to  government  from  the  communities  was  accorded  by  an 
edict  of  the  third  of  November  1781.  This  terminated  many 
long  pending  disputes  between  those  municipal  bodies  and  their 
chamber,  and  declared  all  accounts  settled  on  both  sides ;  so 
that  from  the  first  of  November,  the  day  of  final  arrangement, 
all  Tuscan  communities  found  themselves,  with  clear  revenues 
from  their  perpetual  leases,  in  the  undisturbed  administra- 
tion of  local  business  by  self-chosen  representatives,  and  holding 
not  only  the  municipal  imposts  under  control  but  also  the  distri- 
bution of  general  taxation,  the  amount  alone  being  settled  by 
government.  Thus  while  much  public  expense  was  spared  in 
collection  and  management,  the  communities  and  therefore  the 
whole  people,  were  left  in  an  advanced  state  of  civil  libcrtxj,  cil 
commercial  liberty,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  ^aanclal  l\beTtv^ 
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with  a  clear  field  by  self-exertion  to  prepare  for  that  political 
liberty  by  which  their  soyereign  hoped  to  crown  the  labours  of 
his  reign ;  perhaps  with  too  sanguine  an  expectation  of  their 
moral  capability  to  appreciate  and  preserve  it.  During  the 
course  of  all  these  transactions,  ah  occasional  and  progressive 
amelioration  of  the  criminal  laws  was  effected,  by  which  the 
Granei  Duke  cautiously  felt  his  way  towards  that  more  exten- 
sive change  which  he  ultimately  accomplished  in  his  celebrated 
penal  code,  one  of  the  first  practical  illustrations  of  Beccaria's 
philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM  A.D.  1783  TO  A.D.    1787. 

PETER  LEOPOLD   THE   FIRST, 

G&AND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANY. 

EvEB  intent  on  public  economy  as  a  means  of  diminishing 
taxes,  Leopold's  mind  was  incessantly  contriving  how  to  sup- 
press every  impost  not  absolutely  required  for  public 
service,  and  the  abolition  of  which  would  leave  money  in 
people's  pockets:  but  in  despite  of  this  care  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  sovereign's  vigilance,  a  frequent  eruption  of  sickly 
humours,  the  dregs  of  misrule  and  consequent  demoralization,  . 
seems  to  have  been  continually  calling  for  cure,  as  if  to  show 
the  generally  distempered  habit  of  society :  too  many  of  these 
perhaps  have  already  wearied  the  reader,  wherefore  we  will  pass 
on  to  the  more  conspicuous  transactions  of  this  year. 

The  primary  distribution  of  Florentine  local  taxation  Leopold 
reserved  for  himself,  and  therefore  completed  a  new  metropolitan 
Catasto  containing  a  description  of  all  real  property,  including 
his  ovm,  that  of  San  Stefano,  the  knights  of  Malta,  and  every 
possession  of  the  Fisc,  each  of  which  were  made  equally  liable 
to  municipal  taxes:  but  the  mendicant  orders;  who  with  exten- 
sive convents  to  maintain  had  no  revenue;  the  parents  of  twelve 
children  and  the  children  themselves  while  living  conjointly  with 
the  former,  were  excepted.  Besides  which,  to  encourage  humble 
industry;  artisans,  day-labourers,  and  workmen  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  exempted  from  local  taxation  unless  as  '^o^^e^'^x^  ^^'^ 
sufl&cient  real  property  to  bring  them  under  t\xe  ^evisw^ 
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rule:  new  registers  were  to  be  periodically  formed;  and  amongst 
the  taxes  on  property  not  previously  described  in  the  Gatasto, 
ten  "  Units"  or  florins,  for  every  100  crowns,  was  to  be  the  propor- 
tion levied  after  twenty  per  cent,  had  been  deducted  for  eiqpenses 
of  maintenance  *.  Thus  a  gross  annual  rent  of  100  crowns  paid 
but  as  80  and  this  annual  income  in  cases  of  sale  or  valuation 
was  to  be  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  latter  or 
on  the  purchase  money.  After  this  initiation,  coupled  with  a 
series  of  connecting  regulations,  the  Florentine  community  was 
left  free  to  manage  its  own  business  under  the  usual  snpervision 
of  a  chancellor.  The  next  subject  of  revision  was  the  laws  of 
entail  already  noticed  as  having  been  modified  in  1747  by 
Francis  II,  who  left  the  privilege  of  entailing  property  to  nobles 
alone  and  restricted  it  within  four  degrees,  but  "  in  capita  et 
non  in  stirpes,''  Bis  object  was  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  noble 
fJGunilies,  yet  with  manifest  injustice  to  younger  childr^i  and 
general  national  detriment,  by  accumulating  property  in  few 
hands  and  giving  an  undue  share  to  elder  sons,  besides  other  rea- 
sons. As  amongst  the  ancient  Bomans  only  citizens  could  legally 
inherit,  the  law  was  often  evaded  by  naming  an  inheritor 
amongst  that  class,  to  whose  honour  was  committed  the  pro- 
perty for  subsequent  restitution;  hence  the  Latin  name  of 
'' Fideicommitto"  Italianized  into  '' Fedecommesso"  and  ^^Fide- 
commisso "  which  corresponds  with  the  English  expression  of 
*' Entail'';  but  the  custom  of  primogeniture  was  probably 
brought  into  Tuscany  by  Charlemagne  whose  fiefs  allowed  only 
one  successor  when  those  of  Lombardy  were  not  so  restricted. 
From  this  epoch  at  least  Italian  writers  date  the  above  usage 
by  the  testator^s  will,  a  practice  sanctioned  more  by  taste,  pride, 
and  ancient  habits,  than  by  any  conviction  of  its  justice  or 
utility ;  and  which  has  been  condemned  by  those  who  cannot 
see  in  vast  wealth  divided  amongst  a  few,  any  proof  of  national 

*  The  "  Uniia^^  unit,  or  florin,  "wm    ancient  Decima  as  the  representative 
estimated  in  the  calculation  oi  t!h.e    \«aL  o^  \^^^  cx^i'^rEA  ^1  QQe^\\»I« 
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prosperity  and  yet  consider  such  prosperity  as  the  great  end  of 
government.  Whether,  as  some  assert,  primogeniture  and 
entails  obstruct  the  circulation  of  wealth,  beget  bad  faith,  en- 
courage indolence  pleasure  and  debauchery;  whether  they 
nourish  vice,  check  population,  hurt  {^culture  and  break  the 
national  spirit  of  independence ;  whether  they  enrich  a  few  at 
the  expense  of  many,  create  paupers  on  public  resources,  or  in 
many  and  various  ways  produce  effects  decidedly  adverse  to  public 
happiness  and  morality,  are  questions  not  now  to  be  discussed  ; 
but  that  Leopold  in  common  with  other  unprejudiced  m^n  con- 
sidered them  as  highly  prejudicial,  may  be  believed  from  his 
strenuous  efforts  to  abolish  them  along  with  every  feudal  hold- 
ing in  the  state;  for  property  entailed  on  eldest  sons  is  in  fact 
a  remnant  and  modification  of  feudality,  great  riches  perpe- 
tuated in  a  single  line  being  a  good  substitute  for  privilege  and 
the  simplest  means  of  acquiring  it.  As  men  grow  rich  they 
insensibly  encroach  something  on  the  power  of  law,  and  either 
purposely  or  unwittingly,  more  or  less,  subvert  justice  ;  misrule 
becomes  in  a  certain  degree  their  strength  and  the  poor  man's 
weakness,  while  good  government,  his  only  safeguard,  cir- 
cumscribes their  power.  The  rich  are  therefore  always  and 
naturally  tending,  from  their  position,  to  a  state  of  moral  and 
political  corruption ;  not  so  much  by  their  own  fault  as  the 
innate  force  of  circumstances  wherever  they  remain  unwatched 
by  self-examination  and  unchecked  by  high  moral  principle. 
Francis  perceiving  some  of  this  evil  restricted  entails  to  the 
nobility,  and  Leopold  indirectly  aimed  a  blow  at  the  whole 
system  by  a  mandate  of  the  fourteenth  of  March  1782  declar- 
ing that  all  joint  entails  were  to  be  considered  as  dissolved 
from  the  moment  when  any  single  parcel  of  the  property  had 
passed  through  the  four  degrees  named  in  the  law  of  1747,  but 
without  prejudice  to  living  persons  therein  included.  Thus 
all  things  remained  until  1789,  during  which intervsilaeo^^^ 
narrowly  watched  the  effects  of  both  the  free  and  entaJl  s^^Xexaa 

VOL.   VI.  R 
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on  commerce  and  agriculture  :  he  perceived  that  entails  pre- , 
vented  circulation  of  property  to  a  large  amount,  while  by  the 
leasing  of  public  lands  the  movement  of  these  two  great  wheels 
of  public  wealth  and  prosperity  was  mainly  assisted,  and  there- 
fore bent  his  mind  to  further  inroads.      Secure  unfettered 
transfers  of  real  property,  and  their  result  in  its  more  rapid 
circulation,  had  infused  so  much  life  into  extensive  districts 
previously  neglected  and  fruitless,  as  to  produce  abundance  of 
wholesome  industry  and  exhibit  a  cheerful  contrast  to  the  in- 
activity of  other  parts  still  imder  the  influence  of  entails  and 
primogeniture.  While  anxiously  contemplating  and  comparing 
these  two  pictures,  the  Grand  Duke  felt  himself  justified  in 
issuing  a  general  prohibition  against  tying  up  any  description 
of  property  in  any  manner  or  for  any  time  however  short,  if  by 
so  doing  its  alienation  were  prevented,  or  its  subsequent  restitu- 
tion to  others  ei\joined,  and  consequently  the  evil  of  calling  several 
persons  successively  to  inherit.  This  did  not  prevent  the  willing 
away  of  property  without  conditions,  or  making  it  over  during  life 
to  any  person  either  bom  or  in  embryo  at  the  moment.  While 
any  deed  adverse  to  this  law  was  declared  null,  all  existing 
entails  were  confirmed,  even  for  unborn  persons  proceeding 
from  those  marriages  already  contracted  at  the  publication  of 
the  edict ;  but  only  as  regarded  their  particular  share  of  the 
property,  and  provided  that  the  entail  were  not  affected  by  the 
laws  of  1747  and  1782.     Jointures  were  left  untouched  to  the 
original  party  and  those  who  shared  her  rights  by  liens  on  such 
property ;  both  of  these  were  placed  on  a  level  with  claims  for 
funeral  expenses  and  medical  attendance  during  a  last  illness ; 
so  long  at  least  as  the  parties  were  living,  but  not  beyond,  even 
in  favour  of  children*.     Thus  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
secure  existing  rights  and  avoid  retrospective  action ;  but  this 
law  was  nevertheless  violated  by  the  ministers  of  the  young 
and  inexperienced  Ferdinand  III.,  who  sold  the  right  of  entail 

♦  Edict,  *2U¥«i^i>Mrj  M^^. 
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as  a  bonus  to  facilitate  public  loans;  for  strange  to  say,  such 
helps  were  soon  necessary  to  an  exchequer  'which  Leopold  had 
left  so  flourishing !  But  Ferdinand  while  young,  and  ere 
adversity  taught  him,  was  often  deluded,  and  persuaded  by 
selfish  bad  and  artful  ministers  that  he  followed  out  Leopold's 
plans  when  he  was  only  made  the  instrument  of  their  destruc- 
tion*. Innovations  must  indeed  have  immediately  occurred, 
for  in  1799  the  French  government  found  it  necessary  if)  pass 
a  new  law  on  entails  :  the  preamble  to  this  pronounces 
"  Fidecommissi "  to  be  against  liberty  and  equality,  that  they 
perpetuated  great  riches  in  a  few  families  to  the  injury  of  com- 
merce and  danger  of  public  peace,  and  were  therefore  abolished 
For  ever :  those  settled  by  living  persons  were  annulled ;  two- 
thirds  of  any  entailed  property  became  free  if  no  immediate 
heirs  existed  or  were  likely  to  come ;  and  five-sixths  when  such 
beirs  were  actually  in  being ;  so  that  the  third  and  the  sixth 
part  thus  left  in  fetters  was  to  descend  untouched  to  the 
persons  included  in  the  entail.  At  the  restoration  in  1814  there 
vi/as  another  change,  and  the  law  now  in  force  secures  half  an 
individual's  property  to  yoimger  children  in  equal  portions, 
the  property  being  divided  into  twelve  parts  called  "  Ounces'' 
one  of  which  devolves  on  each  child  by  law  imless  their  number 
exceed  six,  which  of  course  diminishes  the  shares,  and  the  con- 
trary ;  but  parents  retain  full  power  over  the  remainder  which 
commonly  goes  tp  the  eldest  son.  This  is  a  fair  arrangement 
inasmuch  as  it  insures  provision  for  younger  children,  gives 
parents  some  control  over  pfodigals,  and  the  power  of  helping 
those  least  fortunate  in  their  domestic  establishments  or  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  while  it  retards  that  rapid  crumbling  of 
property  into  minute  particles  which  has  been  so  much,  but 
perhaps  unreasonably  censured  as  respects  France.  Property 
like  quicksilver  may  be  divided  into  many  parts,  but  its  ten- 

•Memorie    Sulla    Costituzione    di    dal  Senatore  F®.  aVwaiA:''— Pt^**^^ 
Governa  dal  Gran  Duca  Leopoldo  P.,     but  not  publhhtd, 
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dency  is  to  re-unite  and  accumulate  by  motion.  In  Tuscany  no 
difiTerdnce  of  opinion  seems  to  obtain  about  the  decidedly  bene- 
ficial consequences  of  this  division ;  it  has  improved  the  people's 
condition,  spread  population  and  accompanying  prosperity  over 
extensive  districts  which  were  previously  barren  and  deserted, 
and  has  studded  the  land  with  a  race  of  independent  yeomen 
amongst  whom  must  be  sought  the  moral  strength  of  every 
country  that  possesses  them.  The  present  Grand  Duke  Leo- 
pold the  Second  seems  to  be  now  (1835)  endeavouring  to 
restore  primogeniture,  in  certain  cases,  by  a  sort  of  by-law, 
which  establishes  commandoes  in  the  order  of  San  Stefano 
consisting  of  a  specified  amount  of  landed  property  belonging 
to  that  order,  or  attached  to  it  now  for  the  first  time,  which  are 
inalienable  and  entailed  on  one  or  two  different  generations  of 
persons,  apparently  along  with  the  title,  in  regular  male  succes- 
sion, and  thus  forming  a  fresh  nest  of  hereditary  nobility  with 
titled  and  entailed  estates.  If  this  principle  be  once  reestab- 
lished ;  though  now  very  unpopular  amongst  the  grave  and 
wise  ;  means  will  soon  be  found  to  extend  and  perpetuate  it : 
but  there  is  no  help,  for  the  sovereignty  is  absolute. 

Whether  from  a  prompt  and  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws  or 
some  other  of  those  causes  that  drive  men  from  audacity  to  cun- 
ning to  effect  their  purposes ;  for  vice  may  be  diluted,  or  like 
steam  expanded  and  contracted,  but  not  utterly  destroyed; 
the  crimes  of  cheating  and  swindling  had  become  so  frequent 
as  to  call  for  government's  especial  interference,  wherefore  by  a 
mandate  of  July  the  fifth  1782  tKe  Auditor  Fiscal  was  ordered 
to  proceed  against  them  "ex  officio"  in  order  more  effectually 
to  counteract  any  indisposition  and  forbearance  to  prosecute  on 
the  part  of  those  who  suffered :  pursuing  this  subject  Leopold 
endeavoured  to  remedy  the  want  of  education,  which  coupled 
with  neglect  and  good-natured  easiness  in  parents,  engendered 
habits  of  vice  that  made  many  young  people  of  both  sexes  a 
torment  to  their  families  and  disturbers  of  public  tranquilhty. 
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herefore  by  an  edict  of  1782  all  such  as  were  declared  to  be  ' 
this  character  by  parent  or  guardian  might  be  placed  by 
Bin  in  a  house  of  correction  after  a  formal  application  to  the 
usdicente  or  the  commissary  of  their  quarter  at  Florence.  A 
186  investigation  of  every  circumstance  was  the  first  step ; 
an  the  Auditor  Fiscal's  sanction,  which  could  only  be  given 
such  cases  as  by  the  common  course  of  law  would  be  punished 
imprisonment :  none  could  be  thus  condemned  under  fourteen 
ars  old,  or  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years ;  but  during  their 
ofinement  the  exercise  of  some  trade  or  profession  was  com- 
Isory,  all  teachers  and  masters  being  provided  by  government 
tlie  family's  expense  if  in  a  condition  to  afford  it.  Practical 
itigation  coupled  with  prompt  execution  of  punishment  were 
e  principal  means  used  in  this  instance  for  the  suppression 
crimes,  but  Leopold  considered  that  even  in  its  punishment 
e  most  striking  and  pubHc  example  should  be  made  with  the 
ist  personal  suffering ;  and  that  it  was  due  to  a  just  govem- 
Bnt  to  show  that  no  favour,  indolence,  cruelty,  or  arbitrary 
nduct  influenced  the  execution  of  the  law.  He  accordingly 
mmanded  that  every  culprit  condemned  to  public  labour, 

three  years'  imprisonment  should  be  previously  exposed 
r  one  hour  by  sound  of  bell  before  the  jail  with  a  label 
pressing  his  name,  crime,  and  sentence,  which  was  to  be 
)m  during  the  whole  period  of  condemnation:  This  atten- 
)n  to  criminals  sprang  from  the  same  spirit  as  his  anxiety 
mitigate  the  condition  of  poor  debtors,  which  notwithstand- 
g  the  act  of  1777  was  still  too  harsh  for  the  sovereign's 
nevolent  notions  of  social  justice:  he  continued  to  think 
carceration  for  merely  civil  debts,  when  occasioned  by  misfor- 
ne,  an  act  repugnant  to  humanity  charity  and  Christianity, 
!ver  equal  to  its  object,  and  frequently  injurious  to  creditors 
emselves :  while  careful  to  preserve  the  defences  of  good 
Lth  and  integrity,  and  the  legitimate  bulwarks  of  treuie,  \\^ 

an  edict  of  October  1 782  abolished  persoiisl  otte^X.  \)sA«t 
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severe  penalties  against  any  judge  or  court  that  should  presume 
to  disobey ;  and  previous  renunciation  of  this  benefit  by  debtors 
was  declared  ineffectual.  Mercantile  debts,  especially  when  con- 
nected with  bills  of  exchange,  assurance,  freight,  consignment, 
and  such  transactions,  were  particularly  excepted,  although  other 
contracts  between  persons  not  in  trade  were  to  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  this  law:  in  these  cases  personal  arrests  were  to  be 
preceded  by  an  execution  on  the  debtor's  goods,  and  other  pro- 
visions, all  tending  to  prevent  imnecessary  cruelty  to  those 
in  misfortune  and  also  to  shelter  honesty  from  knavery.  But 
unsatisfied  with  the  working  of  this  act  after  six  years*  ex- 
perience, and  still  benevolently  indefatigable  towards  impri- 
soned debtors,  Leopold  decreed  by  a  rescript  of  May  1788 ; 
published  in  July ;  that  to  prevent  confinement  from  being 
prolonged  by  the  mere  caprice  or  obstinacy  of  creditors  when 
really  insolvent,  a  debtor's  sentence  of  inability  should  be 
summary  and  without  judicial  forms,  the  truth  alone  having 
to  be  considered  by  four  metropolitan  commissioners  who 
acted  for  the  suppressed  magistracy  of  the  Stinche :  this  might 
be  done  in  any  extrajudicial  manner  they  thought  necessary 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  conscience ;  but  from  such  deci- 
sion there  was  no  appeal.  If  afterwards  the  creditor  would  not 
consent  to  a  release  he  was  compelled  to  support  his  prisoner 
by  the  daily  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  into  the  jailor's  hands, 
and  once  failing,  the  victim  was  to  be  instantly  discharged.  But 
even  without  such  omission  the  debtor  was  not  left  to  any  credi- 
tor's caprice  for  more  than  eight  days  when  the  debt  did  not 
exceed  100  lire,  and  one  day  longer  for  every  25  lire  in  addition 
up  to  1400,  when  imprisonment  ceased  altogether*.  Sixty  days 
were  thus  deemed'  a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  misfortune 
of  real  bankruptcy;  after  which,  or  any  shorter  period  of 
imprisonment  proportioned  to  the  debt  and  without  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  cost  of  maintenance,  the  prisoner  was  set  free. 

*  100  lire  is  about  dl  7s,,  and  1400  lire  about  46Z.  15*.  sterling. 
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The  creditor,  notwithstanding  this  act,  forfeited  no  claims  on 
the  debtor  if  subsequent  events  ever  enabled  him  to  pay ;  and 
if  the  latter  were  a  stranger  he  might  be  released  on  bail,  in 
de&uilt  of  which  he  became  liable  to  sixteen  days'  imprisonment 
for  any  sum  under  100  lire,  and  two  days  additional  for  every 
35  more,  but  then  discharged  as  a  native.  Many  new  instruc- 
tions to  criminal  coiirts  of  justice  were  this  year  published 
principally  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  prisoners :  the  period 
of  incarceration  was  shortened  to  the  utmost,  and  if  in  solitary 
confinement  the  culprit's  health  was  to  be  preserved  and  all 
necessary  assistance  afforded;  trials  were  accelerated,  cells  kept 
dlean  and  ventilated,  and  prisoners  placed,  at  least  one  day  out  of 
seven,  in  an  airy  apartment :  law-suits,  which  seem  to  have  been 
rife,  in  Tuscany,  .especially  amongst  cattle-dealers,  were  dis- 
couraged by  new  laws ;  many  unnecessary  tribunals,  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Communities,  that  of  the  Tratte;  the  canals  and 
drains  of  Pisa  and  others,  were  abolished,  and  three  of  Leo- 
pold's great  objects,  namely  the  control  of  the  priesthood, 
the  bridling  of  ministerial  influence,  and  the  prevention  of 
litigation  now  principally  occupied  him. 

.  Herodotus,  describing  the  manners  of  a  certain  people,  tells 
us  that  all  the  sons  followed  their  father's  occupation ; 
a  herald's  son  was  obliged  to  be  a  herald  although  he     ' 
had  by  no  means  the  loudest  voice ;  and  if  voice  only  were 
required  there  could  not  be  a  more  appropriate  satire  on  so 
absurd  a  custom :  yet  to  this  state  did  the  Tuscan  government 
of  1738  reduce  the  manufactures  of  glass  in  Montajone,  the 
birthplace  of  Scipione  Ammirato  the  younger ;  because  the  in- 
habitants applied  themselves  to  that  trade  more  successfully  than 
any  other  people  in  Tuscany.     In  order  to  encourage  men,  who 
in  despite  of  all  obstacles  merely  by  their  own  energy  and  with 
out  extraneous  aid  were  already  become. skilful  and  prosperous, 
Francis  II.  commanded  that  no  glass  manufacturer  should  em- 
ploy a  workman  whose  time  had  not  been  served  at  Monta- 
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jone  or  under  a  native  of  that  place,  and  forbid  that  people  to 
instruct  any  but  their  own  children  in  this  art  under  a  penalty 
of  25  crowns !  The  Medici  had  preyiously  interdicted  their 
working  in  foreign  countries  or  employing  foreign  workmen 
amongst  themselves  without  a  special  license,  but  a  short  note 
of  seven  lines  from  Leopold  removed  this  strange  piece  of 
legislation  and  left  that  town  and  the  rest  of  Tuscany  free. 
This  art  flourished  in  Montajone  even  as  hi  back  as  1402 : 
the  population  however  had  dwindled,  in  something  less  than 
two  centuries,  from  one  thousand  and  seventy-seven  to  nine 
hundred  and  ei^ty-six  souls  in  1745,  but  rapidly  augmented 
imder  Leopold's  influence  and  amounts  at  present  to  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  persons  *. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  Grand  Duke's  caution  about 
reforms  appears  in  his  very  gradual  extension  of  municipal 
self-government :  commencing  with  Yolterra  in  1772  he  next 
year  tried  the  communities  of  San  Giovanni,  thence  extended 
it  in  1774  to  the  contado  of  Florence ;  at  the  close  of  that  year 
to  the  district ;  in  1776  to  the  Pisan  territory,  and  finished  at 
the  metropolis  in  1781 :  but  the  Maremma,  or  lower  province 
of  Siena,  which  with  its  fifty-six  communities  had  been  dif- 
ferently governed,  stiU  remained  subject  to  the  Canal  and 
Drain  Office  at  Grosseto.  The  time  however  had  arrived 
when  it  became  expedient  to  put  this  province  on  the  level  of 
others;  wherefore  by  a  regulation  of  March  1783  he  granted 
local  constitutions  to  all  these  communities,  varying  in  details 
but  one  in  principle.  For  the  better  securing  of  their  independ- 
ence and  the  checking  of  any  iUegal  influence  from  state  func- 
tionaries, all  Giusdicenti  were  forbidden  to  interfere  with  the 
General  Assembly's  sessions  unless  especially  invited  by  the 
chancellor,  who  was  only  to  send  this  invitation  for  debates  on 
extraordinary  expenses,  but  to  exercise  no  vote,  and  with  strong 
injunctions  not  to  be  present  a  moment  longer  than  the  time 

*  Repetti,  Diz.  Geo.  della  Toscana. 
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Wherefore  by  an  edict  of  1782  all  such  as  were  declared  to  be  ' 
of  this  character  by  parent  or  guardian  might  be  placed  by 
them  in  a  house  of  correction  after  a  formal  application  to  the 
Giusdicente  or  the  commissary  of  their  quarter  at  Florence.  A 
close  investigation  of  every  circumstance  was  the  first  step  ; 
then  the  Auditor  Fiscal's  sanction,  which  could  only  be  given 
in  such  cases  as  by  the  common  course  of  law  would  be  punished 
by  imprisonment :  none  could  be  thus  condemned  imder  fourteen 
years  old,  or  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years ;  but  during  their 
confinement  the  exercise  of  some  trade  or  profession  was  com- 
pulsory, all  teachers  and  masters  being  provided  by  government 
at  the  £Etmily's  expense  if  in  a  condition  to  afford  it.  Practical 
mitigation  coupled  with  prompt  execution  of  punishment  were 
the  principal  means  used  in  this  instance  for  the  suppression 
of  crimes,  but  Leopold  considered  that  even  in  its  punishment 
the  most  striking  and  public  example  should  be  made  with  the 
least  personal  suffering ;  and  that  it  was  due  to  a  just  govern- 
ment to  show  that  no  favour,  indolence,  cruelty,  or  arbitrary 
conduct  influenced  the  execution  of  the  law.  He  accordingly 
commanded  that  every  culprit  condemned  to  public  labour, 
or  three  years'  imprisonment  should  be  previously  exposed 
for  one  hour  by  sound  of  bell  before  the  jail  with  a  label 
expressing  his  name,  crime,  and  sentence,  which  was  to  be 
worn  during  the  whole  period  of  condemnation:  This  atten- 
tion to  criminals  sprang  from  the  same  spirit  as  his  anxiety 
to  mitigate  the  condition  of  poor  debtors,  which  notwithstand- 
ing the  act  of  1777  was  still  too  harsh  for  the  sovereign's 
benevolent  notions  of  social  justice :  he  continued  to  think 
incarceration  for  merely  civil  debts,  when  occasioned  by  misfor- 
tune, an  act  repugnant  to  humanity  charity  and  Christianity, 
never  equal  to  its  object,  and  frequently  injurious  to  creditors 
themselves:  while  careful  to  preserve  the  defences  of  good 
faith  and  integrity,  and  the  legitimate  bulwarks  oi  XxeAa^V^ 
by  an  edict  of  October  1 782  abolished  personal  sxxe^X  \»Afcx 
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to  put  the  law  against  it  into  execution  if  he  could  help  it,  while 
his  criminal  code  remained  unpublished,  by  which  it  was 
formally  excluded  from  the  statute-book. 

On  several  occasions  royal  decrees  were  issued  to  check  the 
dangerous  and  loathsome  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  towns, 
but  Leopold  did  not  at  once  command  its  discontinuance  lest 
the  sudden  expense  of  "  Camposanti  "  or  public  cemeteries  in 
the  country  should  prove  too  much  for  municipal  revenues. 
Being  nevertheless  convinced  of  the  evil  of  delay  he  ordered 
that  when  public  vaults  became  oflfensive,  burial-grounds  should 
be  promptly  inclosed  and  no  new  vaults  opened ;  but  recom- 
mended that  nobody  should  wait  for  this  state  of  things.  Arch- 
bishops and  bishops  alone  were  allowed  to  retain  the  privilege 
of  being  entombed  in  churches,  and  all  family,  convent,  and 
parish  vaults  were  closed  for  ever :  nuns  were  entreated  to 
follow  this  example ;  but  unwilling  to  press  too  strongly  on  the 
weakness,  prejudice,  and  utter  repugnance  of  these  females  to 
comply,  he  advised  them  to  inclose  a  portion  of  their  garden  for 
this  purpose,  if  living  in  the  country;  those  in  cities  being  placed 
under  the  police;  but  in  1784  all  were  reduced  to  legal  obe- 
dience. Stones  and  tablets  might  be  placed  in  churches,  and 
also  in  cemeteries  when  large  enough,  and  very  minute  instruc- 
tions were  issued  about  the  choice  of  ground  for  these  silent 
gardens  of  repose.  In  deference  to  public  opinion  places  were 
selected  not  exposed  to  the  predominant  winds  which  were 
supposed  to  waft  exhalations  from  the  dead:  dry  ground  also, 
even  to  eight  feet  deep,  was  thought  preferable  and  most  con- 
ducive to  rapid  decomposition ;  clay  was  avoided  because  it 
neither  absorbed  nor  filtered,  but  crumbling  arenacous  ground 
was  always  to  be  preferred.  Minute  directions  were  given  about 
the  form,  size,  and  depth  of  graves  and  cemeteries,  with  the 
view  of  making  it  unnecessary  to  re-open  tl^e  same  grave  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  quick-lime  six  only 
were  considered  enough  for  com^VeX.^  ^ei^c>m^Qfe»\\i<:ya..   Funerals 
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were  ordered  to  be  conducted  without  pomp  or  publicity.  If 
grief  be  unreal  such  pageants  may  be  considered  mockery ;  if 
sincere  needless  and  often  injurious :  as  public  testimonials  to 
public  worth  they  are  justifiable,  honourable,  and  soothe  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  our  nature  ;  for  the  respect  paid  by  others 
to  our  dead  is  a  tribute  to  their  excellence ;  but  the  evanescent 
honours  lavished  by  ourselves  proceed  either  from  pride  or  the 
selfish  though  pardonable  luxury  of  grief,  and  are  frequently 
rued  by  the  living!  The  deceased  feels  them  not!  The 
undertaker  alone  is  benefited. 

Night  or  an  early  morning  hour  were  th^  seasons  nominated 
by  Leopold  for  such  ceremonies :  his  wish  was  to  spare  the 
survivors,  not  to  wound  their  sensibility,  for  this  in  consimiptive 
cases  had  been  much  hurt  by  unnecessary  interference.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  terrible  malady  from 
some  unknown  cause  was  so  alarmingly- increasing  at  Florence 
that  the  legislature  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  under 
the  penalty  of  100  crowns  ordered  reports  to  be  made  of  every 
death  from  that  insidious  illness,  in  order  that  precautions 
against  infection  might  be  instantly  taken  by  fumigating  the 
chamber  and  effects  of  the  deceased.  This  caused  heartless 
official  visits,  intrusions  on  the  moments  of  deepest  grief  or 
most  violent  agitation,  when  both  were  sacred,  and  should  have, 
been  inviolable.  But  Leopold  being  much  less  impressed  with 
the  belief  in  contagion  than  the  cruelty  of  thus  intruding  on 
domestic  misery,  abolished  these  painful  visits  by  an  act  of  the 
first  of  October  1783  and  trusted  to  individual  prudence  for 
taking  the  necessary  precautions  against  infection. 

As  a  step  towards  the  wholesome  exercise  of  public  feeling  the 
Grand  Duke  had  already  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  several 
communities  for  modifying  the  "  Sigillo"  and  demanded  their 
opinion,  which  was  in  fact  that  of  the  nation  at  large:  this  was  now 
re-considered,  together  with  an  old  tax  on  the  sile  oi  ^"axv-^Xst- 
houses,  and  new  regulations  about  both  appeateSi  *YCLT>^^ett^«t 
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1783  for  those  places  where  they  had  neither  been  abolished 
nor  included  in  the  gabelle.  By  these  regulations  the  annual 
monopoly  of  the  flesh-market  was  to  be  sold  by  auction  as  before, 
but  the  contractor  had  now  a  district  of  butchers  answerable  to 
and  depending  on  himself;  he  wasmoreoTer  authorized  to  send 
meat  to  every  individual  tradesman  of  his  district  and  at  the 
same  time  collect  the  duty.  In  all  unhealthy  places  the 
*'  Sigillo"  had  long  been  abolished,  but  the  right  of  collectors 
to  enter  any  house,  search  it,  and  carry  oflf  every  morsel  of 
meat  on  pretence  of  the  duty  not  having  been  paidj  was  in  less 
favoured  districts  an  abuse  arising  out  of  its  very  nature  which 
such  a  prince  should  not  have  allowed,  even  for  an  instant,  after 
he  became  cognizant  of  the  £ax;t.  Large  towns  were  generally 
freed  from  this  vexation,  but  remote  districts  and  obscure  places 
suffered  all  that  sort  of  tyranny  which  petty  oppressors  know  so 
well  how  to  inflict  on  the  powerless  *.  Yet  Leopold  allowed  this 
state  of  things  to  remain  imtil  1788 ;  for  although  by  the  pre- 
sent law  he  declared  such  perquisitions  inadmissible  as  evidence, 
they  not  only  continued  but  were  pursued  with  great  pertinacity 
and  excessive  vexation  until  a  rescript  of  that  year  totally  though 
tardily  abolished  them :  by  this  the  burden  of  proof  was  shifted 
from  the  individual  to  the  contractor,  who  was  permitted  to  use 
every  legal  means,  but  no  domiciliary  search,  to  prove  his  charge. 
Amongst  other  changes  of  the  year  1783  the  "  Academy  of 
Florence"  the  "  Delia  Crusca"  and  the  "  ApatistV  were  united 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Boyal  Florentine  Academy;''  an  act 
much  blamed;  for  notwithstanding  the  " Delia Crusca's"  decline, 
its  former  celebrity  had  endeared  it  to  Florence  and  Tuscany  if 
not  to  Italy  at  large,  and  rendered  it  generally  interesting  toEuro- 

*  In  three   communities  alone   this  ling ;  a  sum  of  no  small  consequence 

tax  amounted  to  about  9573  "  Lire "  in  so  poor  a  state,  but  probably  much 

of  revenue,  or  about  320^.  sterling,  under  the  mark,  because  cities   and 

and   reckoning    the   communities    at  rich   communities   would   render  far 

250,  it  would  perhaps  give  an  average  greater  revenues,  and  with  no  expense 

revenue  of  y~  x  320  =  26,6661.  alet- 
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pean  literature.  Alfieri  dashed  off  a  bitter  sonnet  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  still  acknowledging  that  the  venerable  mother  had 
long  neglected  her  parental  duties;  and  it  was  probably  more 
hncy  than  reason  that  so  inspired  him  *. 

The  division  of  royal  and  corporate  lands  into  small  portions 
and  their  distribution  on  perpetual  leases  throughout 
Tuscany  have  been  mentioned  as  fixed  objects  in  Leo- 
pold's mind;  thence  resulted  continual  alienations  of  public 
property  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  national  debt  and 
taxation  from  such  sales  and  rents.  Eegulations  and  instruc- 
tions were  repeatedly  issued  to  promote  this  object  as  one  of 
the  most  essential  to  public  walfSeu^e  in  various  ways,  but  espe- 
cially in  its  check  on  the  accumulation  of  property  by  a  few 
great  landowners,  which  was  proved  to  be  a  powerful  obstacle 
to  the  flow  and  circulation  of  national  riches  from  agricultural 
sources.  His  maxims  were,  that  as  the  soil  would  only  yield 
fruit  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed,  it  became 
the  sovereign's  duty  to  promote  its  most  extensive  division 
consistent  with  the  encouragement  of  a  close  and  active  appli- 
cation of  such  labour  as  might  prove  most  conduci^  to  pro- 
duction :  that  a  vast  breadth  of  crown  and  corporation  land  was 
owned  by  those  of  aU  others  least  adapted  to  facilitate  active 
industry  and  agricultural  prosperity  in  any  country :  that  the 

*  "  L'idioma  gentil,  sonante  e  puro, 

Per  cui  d*  oro  Tarene  Amo  volgea, 
Or  giace  afflitto,  mesto  e  mal  securo, 
Privo  di  chi  *  iZ  piil  bel  fior  ne  cogliaj' 
Boreal  scettro,  inesorabil,  duro  ; 

La  Madre  ha  spento  e  una  Matrigna  or  orea, 
Che  un  di  farallo  vilipeso,  oscuro^ 

"  Quanto  caro  un  di  Taltro,  e  hello  il  fea. 
L'Antica  Madre  e  ver,  d'inerzia  ingombra, 

Avea  gran  tempo  Tarte  sue  neglette  ; 

Ma  per  lei  stava  del  gran  nome  I'ombra. 
Oh  Italia  a  quai  ti  mena  infami  strette 

L^esser  da  Gote  ancor  non  ben  dUgomibn. 

Ti  8ono  le  nnde  voce  anco  interdeUe  Y'' 
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existing  management  of  this  property  was  fraught  with  evil  to 
the  poor ;  with  loss  and  emharrassment ;  full  of  minute  details, 
and  clogged  with  expenses  that  ohstructed  its  administration, 
ahsorhed  profits,  occasioned  hurtful  operations,  carelessness, 
peculation,  and  other  disorders  almost  inseparahle  from  it,  and 
finally  deprived  the  public  of  any  benefit  from  their  own  pos- 
sessions. Landlords  so  far  removed  from  the  soil  as  "Were  the 
crown  and  the  municipalities  could  only  in  his  conception  take 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  it  and  were  consequently  the  worst  patrons 
of  production  that  could  possibly  be  given  to  agriculture ;  while 
on  the  contrary  small  proprietors  and  labourers  were  its  nearest 
and  most  active  improvers.  He  moreover  considered  that  the 
farming  system  then  prevalent  in  Tuscany  as  touching  the  wel- 
fare of  Jlabourers  or  colonists,  had  generated  a  class  of  mere 
serfs,  paid  only  by  a  yearly  subsistence  to  improve  the  capital 
of  others,  but  without  stimulus  or  any  prospect  of  advancing 
their  own  condition  beyond  that  low  and  narrow  bourn  which 
confines  human  views  to  the  simple  gain  of  daily  sustenance, 
and  thus  keeps  him  scarcely  above  the  level  of  irrational  beings 
without  their  instinct  or  enjoyment.  Leopold  thought  it  a 
sovereign's  duty  to  procure  for  this  class  a  real  interest  in  the 
land,  that  they  also  might  share  those  feelings  which  property 
creates,  and  thus  be  stimulated  to  give  the  public  its  portion  of 
the  fruit  resulting  from  private  exertions  and  individual  in- 
terests, namely  an  augmenting  national  wealth.  Following 
such  views  the  administrators  of  public  property  were  instructed 
not  to  look  at  the  narrow  interests  and  private  economy  of 
their  charge  alone,  but  with  more  extended  views  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  public  welfare ;  and  rather  consider  themselves 
as  agents  to  a  system  of  universal  good  than  factors  to  private 
individuals  with  the  sole  object  of  personal  gain.  In  so  rigo- 
rously applying  these  maxims  to  crown  lands  Leopold  did  not 
consider  owners  of  great  estates  in  any  way  exempt  from 
similar  responsibility :  such  "people,  mtk  «.  «MY^l\ia  income  far 
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I  beyond  all  legitimate  necessity  and  social  comfort,  frequently 

'  oatstepping  every  demand  of  luxury,  and  even  exceeding  the 
wildest  caprices  of  &ncy,  are  accountable  to  the  nation,  their 

.  own  conscience,  and  their  God  for  the  amount  of  suffering 
designedly  or  negligentiy  caused  by  their  own  conduct  to 

,  dependents.    For  every  purpoBe  of  society  and  humanity  they 

4  are  petty  princes  with  sovereign   duties  and  responsibility; 

f  they  are  public  rulers  in  proportion  to  their  local  power  and 
inEuence ;  tiieu:  possessions  are  pubHc  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 

j  tent  and  population ;  and  that  population  is  as  it  were  their  sub- 
jects :  wherefore  its  care  should  be  their  duty,  its  happiness 

i    their  object  and  its  prosperity  tJieir  most  gratifying  reward. .  The . 

\  property  of  such  people,  though  legally  is  not  morally  their 
own,  and  brings  with  it  duties  that  may  neither  be  trampled  on 
nor  omitted  without  a  crime,  and  will  not  be  so  with  impunity ! 
The  hour  of  retribution  must  come !  They  have  no  more  right 
to  let  tiieir  clients  languish  in  want,  ignorance  and  idleness  nor 
to  restrict  their  honest  industry,  than  they  have  to  let  the  soil 
lie  idle  while  hundreds  are  starving  around  them  for  want  of 

I    land  or  labour  to  subsist  on !  Justice,  nature,  humanity,  all  are 

'    outraged  and  they  are  never  outraged  with  impimity  * ! 

Under  such  impressions  without  much  care  for  personal  gain 
Leopold  wished  to  a£Ford  a  fair  scope  to  industry  ;  he  desired 
to  create  an  independent  race  of  rustic  families  free  of  any 
landlord,  and  with  them  augmented  national  strength  and 
happiness;  and  this  was  accomplished  by  his  AUivellazioni, 
and  sale  of  public  lands  in  small  femns.  In  granting  these 
the  field  labourers  were  preferred  as  coming  into  more  direct 
contact  with  the  soil,  therefore  deserving  the  preemption  of 
its  fruits ;  the  fjGimilies  actually  tilling  the  disposable  ground 
being  first  chosen  and  care  taken  that  the  rent  should  not 
tax  labour  too  severely  by  an  undue  absorption  of  profits : 
on  the  other  hand  no  forbearance  was  ever  to  be  ^\iQi^tL  \w. 

♦  Tbis  was  wiitten  in  1835.     The  preseAt  state  of  Irdandia  U^  couwaR^V.. 
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the  exaction  of  regular  payment,  in  rejecting  excuses  for 
delay,  or  in  refusing  all  compositions  for  rent;  a  practice 
which  involved  the  tenant  in  difl&culty  and  ultimate  ruin.  For 
similar  reasons  prompt  payment  was  preferred  to  a  higher 
price,  and  sales  to  leases ;  hecause  the  expense  of  management 
was  saved  to  government  and  the  division  of  land  in  fee-simple 
amongst  a  more  numerous  class  of  small  proprietors  ohtained  :  4 
hut  when  leases  were  granted,  a  heavy  fine  and  a  low  rent  was 
recommended,  instead  of  the  contrary.  A  year's  rent,  where  it 
could  he  had,  was  taken  as  security  with  an  interest  of  three 
per  cent,  to  the  tenant  on  this  capital,  the  sinking  of  which 
proportionately  diminished  rent.  Persons  not  permanently 
residing  on  land  thus  acquired  were  refused  the  right  of 
preemption  in  case  of  sale,  especially  those  dwelling  in  the 
metropolis ;  hecause  one  great  source  of  Tuscan  poverty  and 
depression,  which  in  some  provinces  had  arrived  at  a  frightful 
extent,  was  ahsenteeism,  the  continual  desertions  of  their 
estates  and  rural  occupations  hy  proprietors  who  from  love  of 
dissipation  or  other  cause  resided  permanently  in  Florence. 
All  great  landowners  were  of  course  excluded  from  such  pur- 
chases because  their  competition  would  not  only  have  counter- 
acted Leopold's  principal  object,  the  division  of  property,  but  also 
check  rural  prosperity  by  retarding  the  "  Coloni"  or  labourers' 
emancipation  from  predial  servitude.  The  administrators  of 
such  property  were  earnestly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
admitting  no  delay  or  excuse  for  non-payment  of  rent,  as  lenity 
would  confuse  the  whole  system  and  public  leaseholders  would 
become  public  debtors,  useless,  and  insolvent ;  wherefore,  by 
those  who  only  judged  from  effects,  the  measure  would  be  unfairly 
considered  and  even  condemned  for  faults  attributable  to  mal- 
administration alone.  As  leases  were  only  granted  in  the 
absence  of  buyers,  so  whenever  tenants  wished  to  purchase, 
every  facility  was  afforded  and  proportionate  expense  spared  to 
proprietors,  but  these  being  the  crown  or  corporate  bodies  were 


\ 
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bound  to  lodge  all  proceeds  from  such  alienations  in  public 
securities  according  to  the  law  of  mortmain  and  for  a  more 
rapid  liquidation  of  the  national  debt  *  . 

After  another  series  of  law  reforms  and  the  suppression  of 
the  ''  Pratica  Secreta,''  the  offices  of  auditor  fiscal  and  conser- 
vator of  laws  were  dissolved  and  their  business  given  to  a  new 
functionary  called  "  II  Presidente  del  Buon  Govemo"  in  con- 
junction with  the  president  of  the  supreme  tribunal :  the  first 
mentioned  officer*s  duty  was  and  still  is  to  superintend  every- 
thing connected  with  the  police  department  of  Tuscany  and  to 
have  weekly  communications  on  this  subject  with  the  auditor- 
fiscal  of  Siena,  the  commissary  of  Grosseto  and  all  the  pro- 
vincial Giusdicenti.  He  was  responsible  for  convicts,  could 
postpone  their  departure  for  punishment,  and  directed  the  four 
commissaries  of  Florentine  police ;  all  inferior  police  officers 
throughout  Tuscany  were  appointed  by  him  except  the  ''Bar- 
geUo,"  his  lieutenants,  and  the  chiefs  of  divisional  police,  whom 
he  could  only  suspend :  he  superintended  the  fisc,  the  payment 
of  all  judicial  expenses ;  the  house  of  correction,  the  jails,  the 
I  **Bagni"  or  convicts*  prisons,  at  Leghorn  Porto  Ferraio  and 
I  Pisa ;  was  a  visitor  of  the  metropolitan  jails,  had  the  conser- 
vator of  law's  authority  over  provincial  governors  and  their 
ministers,  and  consequentiy  assisted  in  the  examination  of 
doctors  of  laws  and  notaries,  if  candidates  for  the  latter  appoint- 
ments :  he  proposed  all  vicars,  podestas,  and  public  notaries, 
and  had  a  general  control  over  the  jurisdictional  department  of 
provincial  officers,  and  over  their  salaries  pensions  and  emolu- 
ments :  he  could  impose  pecuniary  penalties,  inflict  a  month's 
imprisonment  or  six  months'  banishment  from  the  spot,  whe- 
ther in  town  or  country,  and  for  five  miles  round,  and  also 
condemn  dissolute  youths  to  the  house  of  correction  or  a  cer- 
tain period  of  military  service :  for  all  beyond  these  he  was 
to  consult  the  supreme  court  of  justice.     To  this  court  was 

*  Imtraction  of  Maich  3rd,  1784,  in  sixty-six  articles 
VOL.  VI.  S 
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intrusted  the  entire  supervision  of  criminal  justice,  formerly  the 
auditor  fiscal's  duty  whose  power  of  confirming  sentences  by  his 
sign  manual  was  now  abolished,  the  president  of  the  supreme 
court  being  allowed  only  to  give  his  simple  TOte  after  those  of 
the  auditor  and  assessor  with  an  appeal  if  requisite  to  the  '*  Con- 
sulta"  for  final  decision.  .All  his  subaltern  officers  as  well  as 
provincial  governors  were  dependent  on  him  in  criminal  mat- 
ters and  the  annual  passing  of  their  accounts,  as  well  as  for  their 
tenure  of  office,  from  which  he  could  suspend  them  after  having 
given  due  notice  to  the  "  President  of  Good  Government."  He 
was  guardian  of  all  prisoners,  superintended  their  treatment, 
listened  to  complaints,  and  made  regular  monthly  visits  to  jails, 
or  oftener  when  deemed  expedient :  he  assisted  the  **  Consulta" 
in  cases  of  pardon  on  all  criminal  matters,  in  the  examination 
of  notaries,  doctors  of  law  and  other  provincial  officers,  and 
judged  those  causes  which  had  before  been  under  cognizance 
of  the  Pratka,  and  both  these  functionaries  attended  'the 
annual  scrutiny  of  advocates  and  attorneys  where  they  assumed 
the  chief  seat  with  equal  rank. 

Various  minor  reformations  and  alleviations  were  continued 
at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  revenue,  innkeepers  amongst 
others  could  not  before  dispose  of  their  property  without  leave 
from  the  salt-office,  wherefore  the  law  of  1 782,  which  had  only 
relieved  Florentines,  was  now  universally  extended ;  but  country 
innkeepers  were  still  held  responsible  for  not  having  their  houses 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  apparently  a  superfluous  act,  yet 
perhaps  justified  by  some  local  circumstances  not  now  patent. 
The  "  Messani  "  or  public  salesmen  (probably  a  remnant  of  the 
republican  "  Caorsini  ")  without  whose  aid  no  mercantile  trans- 
action however  trifling  could  be  effected,  were  now  altogether 
abolished;  for  though  Leopold  had  already  controlled  their 
influence  they  still  retained  sufficient  power  to  impede  both  trade 
and  agriculture :  more  effectually  to  assist  the  latter  and  at  the 
same  time  augment  popuLatioii,  ke  bad  been  long  encouraging 
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the  buildmg  of  rural  dwellings  by  granting  pecrmiary  assistance 
in  the  poorer  districts,  and  mth  consequences  so  beneficial  as  to 
justify  his  extension  of  this  system  throughout  Tuscany :  where- 
^    fore  it  was  notified  in  September  1784,  that  one  quarter  of  the 
expense  incurred  in  erecting  a  new  dwelling  or  reducing  a 
deserted  one  to  a  habitable  state,  would  be  paid  by  government 
provided  that  the  outlay  were  not  under  400  lire  or  ISl.  sterling. 
^^  By  a  particular  edict  he  about  the  same  time  endeavoured  to 
|8    remedy  an  incipient  abuse  in  the  local  administration  of  commu- 
^^1   nities  which  portended  mischief.  The  treasurership,  a  situation 
^    of  vast  importance,  had  gradually  but  exclusively  settled  in  a 
^  I   single  &mily  of  each  community ;  whereupon  Leopold,  foresee- 
\  ing  the  consequences  and  probably  the  secret  causes  of  this,  at 
^    oiioe  prohibited  that  office  from  being  held  by  the  £a.ther,  son,  or 
brothers  of  the  actual  functionary  for  the  space  of  six  years  after 
\  hbs  quitting  it ;  so  soon  had  these  corporations  begun  to  corrupt 
ind  show  Leopold's  sagacity  in  still  retaining  the  supreme 
JKmer  over  them.   This  was  an  incipient  evil,  well  watched  and 
early  checked ;  but  long  demoralization  had  created  others  and 
made  the  theatres  of  Tuscany,  especially  of  Florence,    .      . 
80  many  ho^beds  of  licentiousness  utterly  destructive 
of  honest  industry.     Leopold,  even  as  far  back  as  1780,  had 
striven  to  arrest  the  mischief  by  restricting  histrionic  perform- 
ances to  the  regular  French  and  Italian  drama,  and  forbid- 
ding all  charlatans  to  exhibit  in  country  places ;  but  a  taste  for 
the  latter  had  taken  extensive  hold  of  the  people  together  with 
the  fjEUQcy  of  wearing  masks,  both  of  which  were  found  to  gene- 
rate such  immorality  as  required  a  speedy  and  decided  check, 
more  especially  in  the  provinces  where  their  eflfects  were  doubly 
injurious :  an  edict  was  consequently  issued  in  March  1 785  which 
*   restricted  the  metropolitan  theatres  to  four,  and  to  one  in  each 
of  the  fourteen  principal  cities  of  Tuscany ;  masks  being  allowed 
y  only  at  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Leghorn,  and  dxxrm^^iJii^  cex- 
'  nival  alone ;  private  acting,  if  money  were  taken,  's^aa  ^TC^v^\Vfe^ 
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along  with  every  dramatic  representation  in  convents,  monas- 
teries, female  "  Conservatories,"  and  colleges  of  education,  in 
which  apparently  much  profiEuie  amusement,  and  something 
worse,  was  tolerated ;  a  circumstance  which  coupled  with  other 
facts  may  account  for  the  great  convent-mania  at  this  moment 
so  prevalent  in  Tuscany,  to  check  which  occasioned  much  trouble 
and  anxiety  to  the  sovereign.  i^i 

From  the  ferment  of  &ee  political  institutions,  abuses 
anomalies  and  injuries  bubble  up  into  early  notice, 
and  though  not  promptly  abated  acquire  at  least  an 
infamous  notoriety  which  often  checks  them :  in  absolute 
monarchies,  even  under  the  best  intentioned  princes,  they  are 
longer  concealed  and  work  more  silently ;  but  in  both  are  pro- 
tected by  every  trick,  artifice,  and  plausibility  that  ambition 
and  self-interest  so  well  know  how  to  employ  for  the  promotion 
of  their  own  secret  objects.  Many  of  these  abuses  still  silently 
vegetated  in  Tuscany  notwithstanding  all  the  sovereign's  care, 
especially  amongst  the  feudal  nobility,  a  class  of  which  he  was 
wisely  jealous,  and  resolved  to  suppress.  By  a  law  of  1749  both 
persons  and  goods  of  feudal  lords  were  made  civilly  and  crimi- 
nally amenable  to  the  same  legal  powers  as  other  men,  but  by 
a  strange  anomaly  or  oversight,  the  privilege  of  nominating  a 
vicar  to  represent  them  as  judge  in  their  own  territoiial  courts 
was  left  untouched :  it  followed  that  in  all  those  cases  where  the 
lord  was  a  party,  therefore  his  deputy  could  not  fairly  preside, 
and  the  royal  vicar  to  whose  government  such  fiefs  belonged 
necessarily  judged  the  cause.  But  in  this  ofl&cer's  absence  the 
feudal  vicar  became  his  surrogate  as  well  as  the  lord's  deputy, 
and  thence  apparently  some  strange  incongruities  and  probably 
much  injustice  ensued;  because  it  must  have  happened  that  in 
cases  where  the  chief  was  a  party,  although  the  vicar  could  not 
decently  judge  in  his  feudal  capacity  he  might  do  so  as  surro- 
.^te  to  the  crown.  As  this  could  no  longer  be  tolerated,  a 
circular  of  February  11  BO  8\t/c>%e\3a.6t  ^Jooiliahftd  the  practice 
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t  any  consideration  for  barbarian  rigbts  vested  interests, 
Lent  feudal  privileges. 

it  was  not  tbe  regions  of  antiquity  and  barbarism  alone 
tbrew  up  sucb  weeds ;  the  recently-cleared  and  planted 
the  communities,  the  work  of  enlightened  philosophy, 
ready,  as  we  have  seen,  producing  some  noxious  shoots  ; 
cks  and  cimning  and  dishonest  actions  soon  began  to  per- 
be  election  and  administration  of  municipal  assemblies. 
\  this  was  natural,  a  circular  of  March  1786  directed 
ention  of  all  "  Giusdicenti"  and  chancellors  of  communi- 
the  subject,  which  even  thus  early  had  illegalized  some 
pal  proceedings  and  vitiated  many  public  acts.  Nor  was 
mduct  limited  to  corporate  bodies,  for  the  relaxation  of  the 
i'  act  and  partial  abolition  of  personal  arrest  had  already 
aged  bad  men  to  practise  deceptions  by  concealing  their 
ty  or  conveying  it  to  a  third  party,  and  using  similar 
ents  to  defraud  their  creditors.  To  prevent  this,  all  such 
ars  were  ordered*  by  a  decree  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
1786  to  be  criminally  prosecuted  by  the  crown  as  cheats 
indlers,  in  addition  to  the  creditors*  suit, 
mgst  the  older  abuses  of  Florentine  government,  either 
custom  had  established  at  various  times  and  on  particular 
ns,  an  unregulated  mass  of  fees  in  every  court;  all  on  the 
and  mistaken  principle  of  putting  the  whole  burden  of 
on  litigants,  a  principle  that  favours  riches  at  the  ex- 
of  poverty,  while  with  insulting  gravity  it  declares  that 
law  is  open  to  all"  Leopold  retained  the  principle, 
b  being  quite  convinced  of  its  just  application,  partially 
ed  the  grievance  by  publishing  a  single  scale  of  fees 
3ry  court  of  civil  jurisdiction  in  Florence.  A  law  of 
ind  two  of  1580,  subsequently  confirmed  by  others,  were, 
1  the  characteristic  vitality  of  oppression,  still  in  activity, 
ill  compelled  the  Coloni  of  the  FloTcti\m'e>  e«^\3&^^ 
itrict,  to  keep  in  repair  by  forced  \a\>o\)LT  «5V  \)a.^  ^^^RN\«^ 
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that  skirted  both  high  and  bye-roads,  after  the  manner  of 
**  Comandate :  "  this  in  addition  to  their  fair  proportion  of 
public  burdens  was  in  fact  a  heavy  load  of  personal  slavery, 
which  was  now  abolished  altogether  and  the  task  thrown  upon 
neighbouring  landowners.  Still  unrelaxing  in  the  cause  of 
poverty  Leopold  about  the  same  time  gave  further  relief  to 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  Valdinievole  by  dividing  them  into 
four  classes,  assisting  each  to  build  small  stone  cottages 
instead  of  the  wretched  mud  hovels  which  they  previously 
inhabited :  to  the  first  class  one  quarter  of  the  expense  was 
repaid,  to  the  second  seventy  crowns,  to  the  third  a  hundred ; 
but  every  expense  for  the  fourth  class  was  voluntarily  incurred 
by  the  crown,  as  being  too  poor  to  build  and  yet  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  miserable  dwellings  in  marshy  unwholesome 
places.  The  establishment  of  municipal  self-government  at 
Siena  followed  this  beneficence,  but  the  crowning  measure  of 
the  year  was  Leopold's  code  of  criminal  law,  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  Beccaria's  philosophy  by  no  •uncongenial  mind,  and, 
considering  times  aud  circumstances,  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able monuments  ever  erected  for  the  use  of  existing  generations 
and  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

From  the  moment  of  his  accession  the  investigation  and 
reform  of  criminal  law  became  one  of  Leopold's  most  anxious 
duties  and  was  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  his  reign : 
he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  not  only  too  severe,  but  gene- 
rally founded  on  maxims  only  current  during  the  turbulence 
of  darker  ages  and  the  worst  periods  of  Eoman  decay,  but  par- 
ticularly unsuited  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  Tuscany 
and  the  existing  character  of  her  people.  He  accordingly 
began  by  occasional  mitigations,  by  periodical  instructions,  and 
special  edicts,  to  temper  its  rigour;  virtually  and  gradually 
abolishing  death,  torture,  and  other  penalties  disproportioned 
to  the  crimes  they  were  intended  to  correct,  imtil  at  last  by 
a  searching  investigation  an^  \\v^  «vxY^Qt\»  ^i  «x.^TVK«aRft  he 
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f  was  enabled  to  accomplish;  a  coinplete  reyolution  in  criminal 
{  jurisprudence.  He  had  remarked  that  moderate  but  prompt 
.^  and  certain  punishment,  strict  attention  to  prevent  crime,  and 
Q,  immediate  trial,  instead  of  increasing  transgressors  had  ma- 
^fi  teriallj  diminished  smaller  offences  and  made  those  of  an 
0  [  atarocious  character  comparatiTely  rare ;  therefore  it  was  resolved 
Q  *  not  to  defer  the  complete  reconstruction  of  such  laws  :  by  these 
the  pain  of  death  was  to  be  formally  abolished  as  unnecessary 
to  the  objects  of  society ;  the  use  of  torture  utterly  suppressed  ; 
the  confiscation  of  property,  which  wronged  innocence  without 
alarming  guilt,  prohibited;  and  a  long  list  of  crimes  called 
high  treason,  {'*Lem  Maestd'*)  inYented  in  wicked  times  by  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  banished  from  out  the  land.  Having 
finally  completed  his  labours  by  proportioning  punishments  to 
crimes,  but  making  them  inevitable ;  Leopold  published  his 
famous  criminal  code  on  the  thirtieth  of  November  1786,  to 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  every'  state  in  Europe.  All 
criminal  prosecutions  were  to  be  thenceforth  commenced  by 
the  public  accuser  (*'  QuereUmte  Publico ")  or  the  aggrieved 
party  through  him,  the  latter  becoming  liable  to  prosecution 
for  calumny  if  the  accused  were  innocent,  but  the  "  Querelante "" 
only  became  obnoxious  to  law  if  the  name  of  his  informant 
were  concealed.  Criminal  cases  were  to  be  prosecuted  ex  officio, 
whether  the  plaintiff  were  steady  or  not,  except  some  of  a 
more  personal  nature  such  as  fraud,  petty-larceny,  seduction, 
rape  and  adultery ;  but  even  in  these  if  the  offender  were 
notorious  the  several  courts  were  bound  to  watoh  him  as  a 
suspicious  character.  A  law  of  1 679  which  left  the  ac(nised  free 
to  make  oath  or  not  in  matters  that  affected  himself,  was  now 
extended  to  a  prohibition  against  swearing  on  any  subject  likely 
to  affect  his  own  cause  or  the  character  of  others,  even  though 
they  should  be  his  accomplices  in  crime,  or  that  he  should 
donand  to  be  put  on  oath  for  self-justification.  T\i<&  o^^  Y^^- 
viooslj  taken  bjr  all  plainidSs  when  complaints  N^ere  \KkdL\^icjt^ 
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the  '*  Querelante,*'  also  ceased ;  because  the  punishment  that 
would  inevitably  follow  a  proved  calumny  was  considered  suf- 
ficient check :  witnesses  against  a  prisoner  were  equally  exen^pt 
from  oaths,  unless  the  latter  demanded  it  after  reading  a  copy 
of  his  own  process.    Thus  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  each 
liable  to  be  sworn  at  any  moment,  was  deemed  equal  to 
that  given  under  oath,  and  in  cases  of  outlawry  {**Proees9i 
CantumacialV^  these  unsworn  depositions  were  always  to  be 
deemed  sufficient :  the  judge  was  moreover  bound  to  inform 
witnesses  that  all  laws  human  and  divine  forbid  man  or  woman 
to  give  false  testimony  or  declare  themselves  ignorant  of  what 
they  knew,  and  that  they  might  at  any  time  be  summoned 
to  attest  by  oath  the  truth  of  their  forthcoming  declarations. 
But  the  whole  juratory  system,  as  diminishing  that  reverence  due 
to  the  name  of  God  and  becoming  contemned  and  useless  from 
frequent  repetition,  ceased  in  almost  every  case ;  and  even  where 
retained,  a  grave  admonition  from  the  bench  was  always  to  pre- 
cede any  administration  of  oaths :  they  were  moreover  not  to 
be  effected  by  the  trivial  mockery  of  touching  a  book,  but  by 
solemn  acts  of  genuflexion  before  the  crucifix.    The  accused 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  examine  adverse  witnesses  with- 
out having  either  seen  or  heard  their  evidence,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  had  now  a  copy  of  the  prosecution,  which  was 
also  published,  and  time  allowed  for  him  to  cross-examine  the 
witnesses  as  he  pleased  touching  their  evidence,  but  without 
prejudice  to  other  parties. 

In  those  cases  where  punishment  only  amounted  to  pecu- 
niary fine^  the  accused  could  not  be  arrested  until  cited  to 
appear,  and  then  if  requisite,  be  imprisoned ;  but  only  for  the 
shortest  possible  period  consistent  with  justice  and  the  necessary 
discovery  of  truth,  after  which  he  was  to  be  liberated  on  bail : 
yet  if  he  refused  to  appear  on  two  citations  force  was  used  and 
the  prisoner  brought  into  court  at  his  own  expense.  If  the 
crime  involved  corporal  punishment  the  issuing  of  a  writ  was 
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left  to  the  judge's  discretion,  but  with  strict  iiijuiictions  against 
any  inconsiderate  use  of  it,  especially  when  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  was  alone  incurred.  The  power  of  admitting 
persons  to  bail  when  demanded  was  also  left  discretionary  with 
the  judge  if  hard  labour  or  any  milder  punishment  followed 
conviction ;  in  all  other  cases  the  expediency  of  granting  such 
demands  was  to  be  decided  by  an  open  inquiry  into  fiEicts  or 
on  some  other  public  expediency. 

Witnesses  were  now  no  longer  to  be  tried  for  refusing  to  give 
endence  on  points  of  which  they  were  preimmed  to  be  cognizant 
unless  the  existence  of  that  knowledge  were  fully  ascertained ; 
and  no  stricter  incarceration  or  any  greater  severity  was  to  be 
inflicted  even  if  the  concealment  of  such  evidence  were  legally 
proved. 

In  those  cases  where  the  prisoner*s  confinement  during  trial 
became  necessary,  all  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  never- 
theless to  be  confronted  with  him,  and  the  same  publicity  upheld 
between  two  accomplices  unless  the  judge  in  either  of  these 
cases  should  see  good  reason  to  the  contrary :  the  latter  was 
bound  ex-officio  to  assist  the  accused  either  in  summoning 
witnesses  or  procuring  any  other  means  'of  proof  that  he 
demanded  as  necessary  to  his  justification,  and  in  such  cases 
witnesses  were  subject  to  a  fine  for  non-attendance. 

The  admission  of  presumptive  proofs  {*' PrivUegiaW')  was 
prohibited  on  the  principle  that  as  they  were  always  irregular 
they  would  consequently  be  unjust,  and  therefore  inadmissible 
in  every  case,  even  the  most  atrocious ;  because  in  every  criminal 
affidr  the  truth  should  be  reached  by  similar  means,  and  if  this 
sort  of  proof  were  not  considered  sufficient  in  one  case  neither 
could  it  be  so  considered  in  another.  Presumptive  evidence 
may  approach  near  but  can  never  demonstrate  the  truth,  where- 
fore it  is  better  that  guilt  should  escape  than  innocence  suffer 
from  its  imperfection :  it  is  hard  even  for  an  unbiassed  man  to 
saj  where  doubt  ends  and  certainty  begins;  and  how  easily  may 
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the  line  of  separation  be  shifted  up  or  down  in  the  mind  of  a 
biassed  one!  Presumptive  proof  was  consequentij  excluded 
&om  the  Leopoldine  code. 

The  then  existing  law  of  taking  a  father's  evidence  against 
his  son,  a  husband's  against  a  wife,  or  brotiiers  and  sisters 
against  each  other,  was  confirmed,  and  extended  so  as  not  even 
to  allow  judges  the  privilege  of  applying  for  a  royal  dispensa- 
tion except  in  those  cases  enumerated  in  the  law  against  murder 
besides  some  other  exceptions.  The  judges  were  commanded  to 
accelerate  all  trials,  especially  those  of  imprisoned  persons,  which 
were  to  take  place  of  any  other  business ;  and  also  to  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  imprisonment  before  trial  was  for  security 
not  punishment,  therefore  to  be  marked  by  gentleness,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  confinement  of  witnesses  or  merely  sus- 
pected persons :  all  this  was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties  at 
the  sovereign's  will,  and  very  strict  regulations  were  consequentiy 
made  about  prison  discipline,  frequent  visiting  by  the  judges 
being  most  rigidly  enjoined.  They  were  also  warned  that  a 
verbal  process  before  trial  had  no  object  but  to  verify  an  alleged 
fact  by  the  most  expeditious  and  simple  means,  and  those  the 
least  inconvenient  to  the  accused,  wherefore  they  were  ordered 
to  attend  diligently  to  the  defence  of  and  charges  against  the 
latter,  whether  present  or  not,  omitting  all  ceremonies,  which 
in  such  preliminary  proceedings  are  mere  empty  forms. 

Although  every  criminal  case  was  to  go  before  its  peculiar  tri- 
bunal, yet  if  proceedings  happened  by  mistake  to  commence  in 
another  they  were  still  valid,  and  the  proper  court  could, 
without  royal  permission,  carry  on  the  process  as  if  begun 
there  so  that  no  plea  of  incompetency  could  be  alleged,  every 
court  being  authorized  to  continue  the  trial  however  erro- 
neously commenced,  unless  the  prisoner  demanded  a  removal, 
which  was  nevertheless  optional  with  the  judge.  Before  any 
sentence  of  outiawry  could  be  passed  the  culprit  was  to  be 
cited  three  times  with  an  mtetval  oi  fe\^\.  ^^^\i^\-^^^\i  oaah. 
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and  any  neglect  of  this  form  made  the  judge  liable  to  suspen- 
sion. It  had  previouslj  been  a  custom  4o  take  the  absence, 
flight,  or  concealment  of  accused  persons  as  confessions  of 
crimes;  but  by  Leopold's  code  these  were  considered  mere 
S3rmptoms,  only  to  be  noticed  along  with  other  proo&:  the 
aneient  practice  was  deemed  erroneous  and  unjust,  because  pure 
apprehension  of  a  public  trial  might  cause  an  innocent  but 
weak  person  so  to  act,  wherefore  all  proceedings  were  to  be 
conducted  precisely  as  if  in  the  accused's  presence,  fourteen 
days'  respite  being  still  allowed  for  appearance  and  defence  after 
sentence  given :  if  he  came  before  that  time  it  was  to  be  deemed 
as  in  obedience  to.the  first  summons,  and  the  sentence  was  imme- 
diately suspended,  the  prisoner  being  again  free  to  take  any 
steps  for  self-defence  :  all  suspicion  caused  by  non-appearance 
Uien  melted  legally  away,  a  new  trial  under  more  fjAvourable 
auspices  being  instantly  commenced :  but  if  such  contumacy 
were  continued,  judgment  still  remained  in  force  to  prevent 
any  plea  of  prescription  from  acting  as  a  bar  to  its  execution, 
although  passed  in  the  offender's  absence:  when  the  punish- 
ment was  pecuniary,  six  months'  respite  instead  of  fourteen 
days  were  allowed  in  addition  to  all  other  indulgences. 

In  those  cases  involving  corporal  punishment  accused  persons 
were  still  more  gently  treated ;  for  both  time  and  sentence 
became  suspended,  and  at  whatever  period  the  offender  came 
into  court,  whether  by  legal  capture  or  self-delivery,  he  was  in- 
stantly admitted  to  a  new  trial  and  the  former  sentence  con- 
firmed or  annulled  as  might  be  deemed  expedient.  If  a  culprit 
were  still  absent  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  the  plaintiff 
as  a  matter  of  individual  justice  could  enforce  sentence  on  the 
goods,  and  even  if  possible,  on  the  person  of  his  injurer,  unless 
the  latter  could  prove  that  such  a  course  would  exceed  all 
reasonable  bounds  of  indemnity. 

Confiscation  of  property  so  often  and  so  crvveYL^  «3L^csQL\ft^  Sss. 
Tnscanj,  not  only  for  Crimea  that  by  an  odiovxs,  wA  %a  SX'^^t^ 
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convulsive  straimng,  were  forced  mthin  the  bounds  of  high 
treason ;  but  sometimes  for  the  simple  breach  of  revenue  and 
custom-house  law ;  introduced  only  by  tyrants  to  enrich  the  trea- 
sury, and  not  for  public  advantage ;  was  now  utterly  condemned 
as  unmodified  tyranny  and  an  imjust  appropriation  of  others' 
property  by  government.  It  Was  described  as  a  detestable 
punishment  that  in  most  cases  only  crushed  a  wretched  but 
innocent  fEunily  already  bruised  by  misfortune,  and  shamed  by 
the  guilt  of  one  to  whom  it  looked  for  example  and  support ;  or 
else  as  damning  the  guiltless  heirs  of  the  offender,  who  might 
be  infemts,  nay  even  unborn  when  the  crime  was  committed ! 
As  such  it  was  at  once  annihilated,  even  as  a  penalty  for  the 
most  heinous  crimes  that  could  ever  become  obnoxious  to  legal 
correction  in  Tuscany. 

Another  no  less  just  and  benevolent  provision  of  this  code 
was  that  for  compensation,  not  only  to  sufferers  from  others' 
crime,  but  also  to  those  who  by  peculiar  circumstances  or  some 
other  combination  of  events  might  become  exposed  without 
any  person's  fault  to  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  be  unjustly 
detained  in  prison  with  injured  means  and  tarnished  reputation : 
these  amends  were  to  be  publicly  declared  by  the  judge,  their 
amount  determined,  and  payment  made  from  a  fund  expressly 
created  for  this  purpose  out  of  the  accumulated  fines  of  all 
Tuscany.  This  expression  of  public  justice  was  considered  as 
an  indispensable  duty  of  government,  not  second  even  to  the 
prevention,  prosecution,  and  punishment  of  crime.  Leopold 
moreover  denounced  as  intolerably  absurd  the  barbarous  custom 
of  enriching  treasuries  by  pecuniary  mulcts  for  crimes  merit- 
ing a  far  heavier  punishment  and  therefore  suppressed  it. 

All  secret  evidence,  though  previously  allowed  to  be  taken 
by  judges,  and  although  of  a  trifling  nature,  or  even  when  tend- 
ing to  prevent  subsequent  disorder,  was  absolutely  prohibited 
by  the  new  code,  imless  accused  persons  were  instantly  furnished 
with  it  and  full  opportunity  gwenioi  \Xiek\x  ^o^ck^oi^  \k<^Q  charges 
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before  a  magistrate.  In  places  unprovided  with  a  regular 
advocate  for  the  poor,  counsel  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  court, 
a  copy  of  all  proceedings  delivered  to  him,  and  free  intercourse 
permitted  with  the  prisoner,  who  even  in  solitary  confinement 
was  allowed  to  cross-examine  eveiy  adverse  witness.  Leopold 
was  early  disgusted  at  the  horrible  feunlity  with  which  Medician 
laws  inflicted  death  for  trifling  crimes,  and  as  a  disciple  of 
Beccaria  believed  that  the  real  euds  of  punishment  were  com- 
pensation for  injuries,  the  correction  of  oflenders  (whose  refor- 
mation as  children  of  the  state  ought  never  to  be  despaired  of) 
security  to  the  public  that  convicted  felons  should  not  be  left 
at  liberty  to  repeat  crime ;  and  finally  the  deterring  of  others 
from  it  by  public  example.  He  believed  that  government  was 
bound  to  punish  oflisnders  in  a  way  most  likely  to  unite  the 
greatest  efficiency  with  the  least  personal  pain ;  and  experience 
had  taught  him  that  this  was  better  accomplished  by  hard 
labour  than  deprivation  of  life ;  that  being  a  lasting  example, 
this  a  momentary  subject  of  terror  on  the  confines  of  pity; 
yet  tending  to  harden  the  heart  and  often  adding  fire  to  ferocity; 
wi&out  even  a  hope  of  the  criminars  reformation,  or  any 
opportunity  being  given  if  so  inclined.  Leopold  deeming  so 
rigorous  a  code  unfitted  to  the  milder  character  of  that  age, 
and  especially  to  Tuscany,  wiped  off  the  stain  of  blood  from 
his  law-tables  and  with  it  every  appendage  of  its  former 
existence.  Everybody  by  virtue  of  then  existing  laws  might  kill, 
even  with  a  promise  of  reward,  any  reputed  robber  who  had 
been  condemned,  although  absent,  for  capital  crimes ;  and  by  a 
law  called  the  "  Compendio "  of  1637,  all  Tuscan  subjects 
were  commanded  to  pursue  and  kill  those  who  had  been  pub- 
licly accused  of  murder  or  other  specified  crimes,  although  they 
had  never  been  tried,  hvt  were  only  suspected  of  being  guiltyi ! 
After  the  destruction  of  these  bloody  records  the  mitigated  but 
certain  punishment  of  hard  labour  in  chains  dx3inxi^\\l^^  'v^s* 
substituted,  and  without  a  hope  of  pardon  ox  igivty  lot  svjlOclctcvxsv^S: 
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as  had  been  preyiously  visited  with  death  and  torture  for  men : 
and  women  could  now  only  be  sentenced  to  perpetual  confine- 
ment in  a  workhouse,  {*^Ergastolo  ")  even  for  the  greatest  crimes 
against  society.  Branding  with  a  hot  iron,  a  punishment  intro- 
duced in  1750  (as  if  the  Medician  laws  were  too  lenient  and 
their  penalties  too  few)  was  now  abolished  along  with  mutila- 
tion of  limbs,  and  also  the  Corda,  a  torture  already  noticed ; 
besides  which  every  gibbet,  gallows,  and  instrument  of  torment, 
the  bloody  relics  of  a  bloody  race,  were  publicly  destroyed  in 
front  of  the  Bargello*s  prison  at  Florence. 

The  new  punishments  were  fines,  private  whipping,  impri- 
sonment for  one  year,  expulsion  from  the  Podesteria  and  three 
nules  round  it,  or  from  the  vicariate  and  five  miles  round,  con- 
finement at  Volterra  and  within  that  territory,  banishment  to 
the  Maremma,  and  finally  exile  from  Tuscany  for  all  vagrants, 
calumniators,  charlatans,  foreign  mendicants,  strangers  in  gene- 
ral, and  king's  evidence :  also  the  pillory  with  and  without  exile, 
public  flogging,  the  same  on  an  ass's  back,  public  labour  for 
males  in  proportion  to  their  crime,  during  various  periods  from 
five  to  twenty  years,  and  in  capital  cases  for  life :  in  the  latter, 
besides  the  usual  iron  ring  and  double  chain  the  convicts 
were  to  be  dressed  in  a  particular  colour  and  form,  to  go  bare- 
foot, be  employed  in  the  most  difficult  disagreeable  and 
laborious  tasks,  and  have  a  label  on  their  back  expressing  the 
nature  of  their  crime,  with  the  words  "  Ultimo  Supplizio  " 
superadded.  Women  were  to  be  confined  for  various  periods 
in  the  House  of  Correction  from  one  year  to  the  duration  of 
life  ;  their  hair  was  to  be  cut  off  and  a  label  similar  to  that  of 
male  convicts  attached  to  those  condemned  to  the  greatest 
punishment. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  about  eighteen  crimes  that 

involved  a  public  exposure  of  offenders  previous  to  execution  of 

the  sentence  :  but  considering  the  deeds  of  men  as  exclusively 

personal,  and  the  relatives  oi  a  cv3\^t\\.  tiq\.  x^'s^Quaible  for  his 
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ftctions  either  morally  or  legally,  Leopold  forbad  that  such 
connexions  should  be  contemptuously  regarded  or  any  dishonour 
attached  to  them  merely  because  one  of  the  £Eimily  had  dis- 
graced himself;  on  the  contrary  he  urged  their  being  treated 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  their  own  situation  and  character. 
Even  when  a  culprit  had  imdergone  his  sentence  he  was  to  be 
considered  as  purified  and  regenerate,  in  no  way  infiGuuous,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  rejoining  society, 
or  even  to  have  those  means  diminished  or  made  too  difficult ; 
he  desired  that  they  might  be  received  like  repentant  prodigals 
and  welcomed  back  to  the  community.     Such  benevolent  legis- 
lation might  direct  thought  but  could  never  dissipate  sus- 
picion or  influence  that  public  opinion  by  which  great  offenders 
must,  after  all,  be  judged.    With  much  the  same  tone  of  feel- 
ing,, or  perhaps  of  abstract  reasoning,  Leopold  declared  that 
common  executioners  of  public  justice  were  also  respectable,  and 
9ny  opinion  to  the  contrary  an  error  at  variance  with  every  real 
principle  of  society :  they  were  public  servants  like  the  rest, 
requisite  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order  in  the 
community,  and  not  necessarily  disreputable  in  consequence  of 
their  employment :  but  here  again  public  feeling  would  overrule 
his  sentiments.     While  the  disturbance  of  religious  congrega- 
tions and  the  inculcation  of  opinions  contrary  to  the  catholic 
faith  had  rigorous  treatment  because  they  tended  to  ruffle  the 
Burfiace  of  society,  blasphemy  was  corrected  with  a  milder 
hand ;  experience  had  proved  it  to  proceed  in  most  cases  from 
ignorance,  a  disordered  intellect,  some  sudden  ebullition,  or 
excess  in  wine ;  and  very  seldom  from  any  real  wish  to  insult 
religion  or  the  Deity  :   wherefore  simple  imprisonment  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  punishment,  imless  the  crime  were  formally 
and  heretically  repeated. 

All  those  laYTS  whose  tyrannic  and  protean  character  had  so 
varied  the  crime  of  high  treason,  were  abrogated  as  insAxtt^^!^^ 
to  the  code  of  anjr  weU-reguhted  society,  and  along  m^-ti  \lStta\a 
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was  dissolved  the  legal  notion  of  guilt  being  attached  to  actions 
not  in  themselyes  morally  criminal,  but  only  made  so  in  these 
treasonable  cases  to  suit  the  desires  of  princes.  Eveiy  attempt 
therefore  against  the  security  liberty  or  tranquillity  of  govern- 
ment was  by  this  code  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  public 
outrage  and  so  punished  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice; but  libels  and  public  slander  against  government  or  the 
prince  and  his  ministers  (except  insults  to  judges  on  the  bencb) 
were  deemed  more  worthy  of  contempt  than  castigation,  where- 
fore an  admonition  to  the  offender  from  some  'high  function- 
ary, and  a  reprimand  for  what  had  occurred  were  the  only 
corrections.  But  insults  offered  to  magistrates  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty  were  severely  punished,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
public  apology;  while  on  the  other  hand  judicial  miscon- 
duct in  any  public  ofl&cer,  especially  towards  minors,  widows, 
and  other  unfortunate  persons,  was  to  be  punished  as  a  public 
outrage  and  denounced  by  this  code  as  the  greatest  injury  that 
could  be  committed  either  against  society  or  the  sovereign  who 
protected  it. 

Public  calumny  by  public  functionaries  was  also  denounced 
as  not  only  injurious  to  the  calumniated  but  as  deceiving  and 
damaging  the  reputation  of  government,  the  end  of  which,  being 
an  impartial  administration  of  justice,  was  defeated  and  remained 
unaccomplished  when  any  individual  dared  to  make  use  of  the 
powers  intrusted  to  him  as  instruments  for  his  own  iniquity. 
Any  persons  therefore  whether  in  a  public  or  private  capacity, 
including  the  Public  accuser,  who  made  false  declarations, 
reports,  or  complaints  against  another,  was  to  be  publicly 
whipped  and  banished  for  ever  from  the  state,  whetlier  the 
false  accusation  were  of  a  crime  that  exposed  the  accused  to  a 
lesser  punishment  or  not ;  and  the  severity  of  this  sentence 
might  be  augmented  at  the  court's  discretion  even  to  hard 
labour  for  life,  and  also  be  extended  to  every  instigator  and 
witness  of  the  falsehood. 
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Excepting  manslaagbter  all  homicides  were  considered  as 
crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  after  one  hour's  exposure  in  the 
pilloiy  such  criminals  were  removed  to  perpetual  chains  and 
labour ;  but  death  &om  sudden  quarrel  or  seK-defence  was  dealt 
with  according  to  circumstances  at  the  court's  discretion. 

Public  officers  who  inflicted  death  in  arresting  accused  per- 
sons or  delinquents  were  liable  to  the  "  TJUimo  Supplizio"  with- 
out mitigation,  except  in  cases  of  resistance,  the  amount  of 
whidi  was  to  be  duly  estimated  in  court. 

Miscarriages  if  purposely  effected  came  under  the  law  of  mur- 
der, both  principal  and  accomplice  being  deemed  equally  guilty, 
Imt  aa  unsuccessful  attempt  was  more  lightly  punished. 

Wounding  with  offensiye  arms  subjected  the  transgressor  to 
ft  penalty  extending  from  mere  corporal  punishment  up  to 
public  labour,  and  if  with  a  deadly  intent,  to  the  latter  alone : 
the  iixfliction  of  wounds  or  hurts  without  using  any  weapon 
was  subjected  to  fines  ranging  from  25  to  200  lire,  or  from 
17«.  to  nearly  7L  English.  Verbal  expressions  tending  to 
injure  character  were  at  the  plaintiff's  request  to  be  compen- 
sated by  fine  and  public  recantation ;  but  if  written,  by  impri- 
sonment confinement  or  exile.  Petty  larceny  (**  Furto  Sem- 
fUce*^  if  under  about  1^1.  sterling  was  not  capital,  there- 
fore subject  to  milder  punishment  than  hard  labour,  but  if 
above  this  sum  it  incurred  that  penalty  for  a  period  ran^g 
from  three  to  twenty  years  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
theft.  In  burglary,  robbery  by  false  keys,  domestic  thefts, 
breach  of  trust,  embezzlement  of  public  money,  robbery  at  fires, 
at  the  falling  of  houses,  and  at  shipwrecks,  a  loss  of  25  crowns 
or  about  61,  English  was  sufficient  to  condemn  any  trans- 
gressor to  public  labour*.  Violence  which  did  not  exceed 
simple  extortion  or  injustice,  was  punished  by  public  labour, 

*  The  price  of  fine  gold  this  year  was    after  1758  were  valued  at   13  Lire^ 
107^  LirCf  6  Soldi,  and  8  DmaH    or   19J  Powli,   \iicvi  ^«MgftX.  >«^w^ 
per  ounce  at  the  Florentine  mint;     69*81  graiufi. 
and  Bmdmd   sequins  coined  in  and 
VOL,  FT.  T 
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only  when  the  loss  amounted  to  more  than  50  lire  or  about 
XL  13s.  4d.  sterling;  but  for  robbery  with  violence  or  on  the 
highway,  especially  with  offensive  weapons,  public  labour  even 
to  the  last  degree  was  awarded  if  the  value  reached  1^0  lire 
or  6s.  8d. 

Church  robbeiy  came  under  the  class  of  burglaries ;  but  pre- 
meditated fraud  "i",  forgeiyt*  dishonest  administration,  and  frau- 
dulent bankruptcy!,  ^^^^  ^  considered  as  grand  larceny §. 
The  crime  of  swindling  occupies  five  articles  of  Leopold's 
criminal  code  and  was  declared  an  evil  for  which  existing  laws, 
from  misconception  misobservance  or  elusion,  were  not  a  suffi- 
cient remedy ;  the  consequence  was  impunity  for  vice,  ruin  of 
families  and  universal  injury  to  the  commonwealth.  The  legal 
definition  of  a  swindler  ||  by  Leopold  was  one  who  under  pre- 
tence of  lending  money  gave  anything  but  the  current  coin ; 
or  one  who  lent  jewels,  furniture,  and  other  goods  instead, 
making  the  borrower  his  debtor  for  their  assumed  and  asserted 
money  value  in  cash,  and  therefore  for  a  sum  beyond  the  real 
value  received ;  wherefore  to  supply  his  instant  necessity  the 
latter  was  compelled  to  sell  them  for  what  he  could  get  and 
perhaps  to  the  very  person  who  had  imposed  upon  him :  the 
penalty  was  forfeiture  of  the  debt  with  corporal  punishment  or 
hard  labour,  according  to  circumstances. 

Incendiaries  whether  fraudulent  or  malicious  were  doomed 
to  public  labour  for  a  time,  or  for  life,  according  to  actual  loss 
or  the  risk  that  they  occasioned ;  but  fires  through  mere  negli- 
gence drew  down  the  lighter  pains  of  confinement  or  exile, 
unless  the  damage  were  trifling,  when  the  occurrence  was  to 
be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  mere  civil  offence. 

For  facilitating  the  recovery  of  damages  done  to  property  H 
this  code  devotes  five  articles,  amongst  which  the  fine  for  killing 


*  "  Truffe  con  dole  a  principio.''         §  "  Furto  qualificato. 
f  "Stellionato."  ||  «  Scrocco"— «  Scroccone. 

S  **  FaJIimento  doloso."  ^  **  D^tjiq  ^Vi  ^m^Uce.' 
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a  pigaon  was  ten  crocms,  but  if  a  dovecot  were  entered  it  be- 
came a  theft. 

The  falsification  of  writings,  either  public  or  private,  was 
visited  by  pains,  from  afflictive  corporal  punishment  to  twenty 
yearsof  public  labour,  according  to  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case. 

Coiners  of  false  money,  previously  visited  with  the  punish- 
ment of  high-treason,  were  in  this  code  considered  as  guilty  of 
grand  larceny  and  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  a  time  or  per- 
petually, as  the  case  might  be,  and  all  buyers  or  utterers  of  false 
or  clipped  coin  became  obnoxious  to  the  same  punishment. 

Bigamy,  adultery,  and  other  infamous  crimes  were  subject  to  ' 
the  severest  penalties  for  men,  and  twenty  years  of  labour  in 
the  house  of  correction  for  women :  incest  amongst  nearest 
relations  was  visited  by  ten  years'  hard  labour  for  males  and 
half  that  period  for  females;  but  when  this  crime  occurred 
amongst  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces,  and  first  cousins  sen- 
tence was  left  to  the  judge's  discretion  for  any  punishment 
short  of  public  labour;  and  any  sexual  intercourse  between 
Jews  and  Christians  was  under  the  same  penalties  altogether 
prohibited ! 

Seduction  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  about  five  pounds  and 
the  expense  of  child-birth ;  rape  to  nearly  nine  pounds  besides 
a  permanent  provision  or  marriage  for  the  injured  party ;  and 
if  preceded  by  a  verbal  or  written  declaration  or  promise  of 
maniage  the  judge  was  authorized  to  pronounce  it  valid,  and 
condemn  the  violator  to  five  years'  imprisonment  at  Volterra 
on  his  refusal  to  complete  the  ceremony :  but  should  the  woman 
decline  marriage  due  provision  was  nevertheless  to  be  made  for 
her  by  the  culprit,  and  his  non-appearance  deprived  him  of 
every  grace  and  benefit  accorded,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
accused  persons ;  wherefore  he  became  an  outlaw. 

The  punishment  of  rape,  with  violence,  was  public  VeXiwa  W 
life  or  a  shorterperiod,  according  to  its  nature  *,  WX  swc^  cfvoifi^ 
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when  eommitted  on  the  females  of  an^  family,  or  on  those 
women  under  the  master  of  a  family's  protection,  were  hy  a  law 
of  1754  made  liable  to  the  penalty  of  public  labour  although 
no  violence  were  used,  and  also  when  similarly  committed  on 
a  person  under  age ;  but  if  not  completed,  banishment  or  con- 
finement were  the  consequence.  Pimps  were  chastised  by 
public  flogging  on  the  back  of  an  ass  and  limited  exile,  but  for 
the  second  offence  hard  labour  or  the  house  of  correction ;  with 
more  severity  towards  domestic  servants,  relations,  or  any  other 
person  intrusted  with  the  care  of  females ;  and  still  greater 
rigour  if  a  virgin  were  seduced;  but  most  of  all  when  violence 
was  superadded,  or  that  the  victim  had  not  reached  a  mar- 
riageable age. 

The  law  of  1737  against  carrying  arms  was  modified  by 
reducing  the  penalty  on  fire-arms  to  twenty  crowns ;  and  for  all 
other  arms  except  short  weapons  or  daggers  ten  crowns ;  these 
were  allowed  to  be  possessed  but  Jiot  worn  under  five  crowns' 
penalty  and  forfeiture  of  the  weapon  :  no  search  for  them  was 
however  permitted  unless  they  had  been  employed  offensively 
or  were  carried  expressly  to  perpetrate  a  crime ;  but  their 
presence  was  always  to  be  considered  by  the  judges  as  an 
aggravating  circumstance. 

A  simple  escape  from  prison  without  violence  was  not  a  legal 
offence  by  the  new  code ;  but  an  escape  in  any  way  from  public 
labour  was  punished  by  a  re-commencement  of  the  convict's 
whole  term  of  bondage.  By  the  105  th  article  of  this  code  several 
penalties  attached  by  divers  old  laws  (especially  one  of  1 704) 
to  smuggling  salt,  were  considerably  mitigated ;  still  the  pro- 
visions both  for  this  and  tobacco  continued  extremely  rigorous 
yet  far  more  lenient  than  any  foregoing  law ;  and  in  no  case 
was  any  search  permitted  how  clearly  soever  the  crime  of  smug- 
gling might  be  proved  ;  so  that  unless  contraband  goods  were 
discovered  by  accident  not  a  person  could  be  condemned,  or 
even  prosecuted  in  a  variety  of  e\i\imet«.\ftd cases.    The  110th 
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article  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  if  a  culprit's  guilt,  although 
unconfessed  and  not  fully  proved  so  as  to  justify  complete  legal 
conyiction,  were  yet  made  manifest  by  sufficient  indications,  the 
judge  was  empowered  to  inflict  some  extraordinary  punishment, 
not  exceeding  exile  from  the  place,  or  confinement ;  but  only 
when  strong  corroborating  circumstances  appeared  to  justify  it. 
If  the  crime  were  capital  this  punishment  could  be  extended 
to  one  of  the  smallest  degrees  of  public  labour ;  but  if  for  want 
of  proof  the  seyerity  of  condemnation  were  thus  diminished,  the 
criminal  was  also  to  be  spared  exposure  at  the  prison  door ; 
because  such  exposure  publicly  proclaimed  him  guilty  of  a  crime 
that  had  not  been  satisfactorily  proved  against  him. 

This  article  besides  its  direct  infringement  of  the  27th, 
on  presumptive  proof,  is  evidently  erroneous  in  principle:  a 
prisoner  must  be  either  guilty  or  innocent  of  an  imputed  crime : 
if  guilty  he  has  a  right  to  demand  the  legal  proof  of  it  according 
to  established  forms :  if  innocent,  or  that  his  guilt  cannot  be 
proved,  he  has  an  equal  right  to  absolute  acquittal,  and  should 
have  no  modified  punishment  inflicted  merely  because  there  is 
a  strong  persuasion  of  his  culpability.  If  it  were  not  considered 
fair  to  expose  him  to  public  obloquy  for  an  unproved  crime,  it 
was  still  less  so  to  inflict  even  a  slight  punishment  on  him 
for  one  that  the  authorities  acknowledged  he  could  not  be 
legitimately  taxed  with ;  and  yet  they  punish  him  for  an  offence 
of  which  they  think  it  unjust  even  to  accuse  him  publicly ! 

All  capital  crimes  were  to  be  tried  within  ten  years  from  the 
time  of  their  commission  but  not  after ;  offences  under  the 
name  of  **MaleJizie"  within  five  years :  judges  were  bound  to 
publish  their  motives  for  inflicting  arbitrary  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  the  discretionary  power  with  which  they  were  legally 
invested,  and  make  their  reasoning  so  short  and  clear  as  to  be 
within  everybody's  comprehension :  they  were  also  to  keep  a 
record  of  these  sentences  in  their  respectiye  eo\3CC\&  ^Q>Ti%mN5sv 
the  nature  of  the  crime  and  every  oihst  c\ic\3CcaaX»si^^  *^^ 
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influenced  their  decision  either  in  the  aggravation  or  diminu- 
tion of  punishment.  The  power  of  modifying  sentences  in  any 
way  was  taken  away  from  the  authorities  of  Florence  and  Siena, 
and  no  proposals  for  mitigating  pecuniary  fines  were  to  be 
thenceforward  admissible ;  but  to  the  council  of  Florence  and 
lieutenant-general  of  Siena  was  continued  their  power  of  reject- 
ing petitions,  and  they  were  instructed  to  forward  those  alone 
that  prayed  for  diminutionof  afflictive  punishment,  if  considered 
deserving  of  royal  attention. 

This  imperfect  yet  somewhat  tedious  sketch  of  Leopold's 
criminal  code  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  give  a  notion  of  the 
spirit  witii  which  it  was  undertaken  and  accomplished;  and 
although  the  Englishman  may  seek  in  vain  for  "  Habeas 
Corpus"  and  trial  by  jury,  and  the  general  legislator  detect 
many  errors  and  omissions  in  the  details,  they  nevertheless  will 
find  consolation  and  perhaps  some  useful  lessons  in  the  bright 
spirit  of  philosophy  and  benevolence  which  enlightens  it,  a  bene- 
volence that  never  losing  sight  of  human  weakness,  furnishes 
the  accused  with  ample  means  of  defence,  and  gives  to  the 
convict  a  chance  of  grace  by  repentance,  with  the  prospect  of 
ultimate  restoration  to  society :  they  may  also  learn  a  lesson 
of  mildness  grateful  to  unprejudiced  nature  though  adverse  to 
long  habits  and  those  inveterate  prejudices  generated  by  the 
more  Draconic  laws  of  their  own  country :  but  above  aJl  they 
may  contemplate  with  some  admiration  the  unusual  spectacle 
of  an  absolute  monarch  trampling  on  ancient  errors,  sacrificing 
his  own  power  on  the  national  altar,  cutting  with  "  venturous 
edge "  through  the  prisons  of  by-gone  tyranny,  and  opening  a 
liberal  passage  to  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity.  Such  pictures 
are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  royal  cabinets,  perhaps  still  more 
seldom  in  freer  communities,  and  never  imtil  they  have  been 
long  called  for  by  the  voice  of  increasing  intelligence  and  pub- 
lic feeling :  for  until  lately  even  our  own  people,  as  Lord  Bacon 
declared  of  old,  were  "  so  ensuaie^  m  ^iJcia  Tcwl\.\\xvdft  of  ^enal 
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laws  that  the  execution  of  them  could  not  be  borne*."  "  But," 
says  Milton,  and  his  words  may  well  apply  to  Leopold,  "  when 
complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speiedily 
reformed,  then  is  the  utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  obtained 
that  wise  men  look  forf." 

*  In  examining  the  '^  Stato  d^  Del-  civilized  nations  are  accounted  moral 

UtU^   or  State  of  Crime,  from  the  crimes,    the    proportion    during    the 

year  1764  to  1789,  it  would  appear  above-named  period  was  as  follows  :— 
tliat  of  those  offences  which  amongst 

Years  .      .    a.d.  1764,  1786,  1786,*   1787,  1788,  1789. 
Grimes    .        .       352,    520,    405,       308,     338,     309. 

Deducting  from  this  list  the  number  of  wounding  with  fire-arms,  &c.,  church 

simple  thefts  in  each  year  the  amount  robbery,  domestic  thefts,  suicides,  &c. 

of  great  crimes  would  be  as  follows:  ir  This  passage, from  Milton^s  '* Speech 

Namely,  123,  264,  227,  195,  214,  for  tmUceTisedprmUng''' is  the  motto 

167*     Showing  an  apparent  increase  of  a  very  able  and  spirited  pamphlet 

on  the  year  1764,  if  the  data  are  cor-  on  "  The  reform  of  the  LaWf*  by 

rect :  but  as  every  crime  was  under  John  George  Phillimore,  Esq.  (Ridg- 

Leopold  brought  to  light,  punished,  lewy,  1846),  in  which  some  of  the  evils 

and  recorded,  while  corruption  screened  and  absurdities  of  our  forensic  system 

many  a  previous  criminal,  the  com-  are  forcibly  concentrated  and  vividly 

perison  can  hardly  stand ;  and  from  portrayed :  they  at  least  come  home 

1785  there  is  on  the  whole  a  gradual  to  the  v/n/profeasional  mind  ;  but  it  is 

decrease  of  crime  with  a  rapidly  in-  to  be  hoped  that  the  high  professional 

creasing  population,  except  in  1788.  authorities  may  also  feel  their  truth 

The  nature  of  the  crimes  here  taken  and    the   propriety  of  acting  on  it. 

is  as  follows :  homicides  of  all  kinds.  Every  unprejudiced  person  must  wish 

fratricides,  wife-murders,  rape,  seduc-  that  Mr.  Phillimore  may  continue  to 

tion,  incest,  arson,  infanticide,  grand  write  on  this  interesting  subject :  the 

larceny,  abortions,  robberies  widi  force,  public  at  least  will  go  with  him. 


Year  when  Leopold  published  his  Griminal  Gode  of  Laws. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FROM  A.D.  1787  TO  A.D.  1791. 


PETER  LEOPOLD  THE  FIRST, 

OKAMD  DUKE  OF  TUSCANY. 

The  experience  of  near  twenty  years  of  laborious  applicatioii 
amidst  dasbing  opinions,  professional  interests,  flalse  coadjutors, 
and  obstacles  of  every  kind,  bad  finally  allowed  Leo- 
A.D.1787.  ^^^  ^  promulgate  in  due  form  bis  corrected  system 
of  criminal  law :  it  was  still  imperfect,  and  like  all  otber  attempts 
at  applying  permanent  rules  to  tbe  ever-cbanging  affairs  of  tbis 
planet,  required  notes  comments  and  explanations  to  adapt  it 
witb  greater  ease  and  flexibility  to  tbe  many-coloured  relations 
of  society.  Tbe  Grand  Duke  was  far  from  blind  to  its  faults ; 
but,  as  in  some  otber  great  reforms,  be  was  content  to  establish 
a  broad  and  solid  basis  on  sound  principles  and  build  every- 
tbing  up,  somewbat  roughly  perhaps,  to  a  certain  stage,  leaving 
tbe  task  of  completing  it  to  tbe  forthcoming  supreme  national 
council  or  Tuscan  parliament.  Being  therefore  unfinished,  and 
only  as  it  were  blocked  out  for  present  use,  it  was  easy  for  the 
more  malicious  portion  of  a  prejudiced  and  self-interested  bar 
to  entangle  the  whole  system  in  legal  difficulties  and  exploded 
abuses :  to  meet  these  Leopold  bad  already  prepared  a  volume 
of  Commentaries ;  yet  under  bis  inexperienced  successor  the 
code  had  become  so  entirely  changed,  and  so  imcertain  in  its  ex- 
position  and  practice,  that  accor3^g\jo^t^xva^^ci  Ci^sMMai,  justice 
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depended  more  on  the  indiyidual  chaituster  of  judges  and  advo- 
».    cates  than  on  the  innate  force  of  law« 

This  celebrated  code  "was  neyertheless  applauded  not  in  Tus- 
cany alone  but  throughout  Europe,  and  was  hailed  by  eveiy 
philosopher  as  the  triumph  of  reason  and  philanthropy  over  that 
inveterate  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity  and  the  remnants  of 
its  barbarity,  which  so  frequently  prevents  improvement.  The 
V  spirit  of  it  was  not  however  generally  comprehended  in  Tuscany : 
/  many  provincial  magistrates  believed  themselves  absolved  from 
a  portion  of  their  vigilance  merely  because  they  had  been  relieved 
from  a  portion  of  their  authority;  but  if  that  vigilance  were  ever 
necessary  Leopold  declared  it  to  be  much  more  so  then,  in  con- 
sequence of  mitigated  punishments ;  a  change  likely  to  be  at 
first  taken  advantage  of  by  bad-intentioned  men ;  for  though 
legal  severities  had  long  been  practically  diminished  they  had 
never  been  formally  revoked,  and  the  open  removal  of  them 
naturally  relieved  unscrupulous  men  from  a  mysterious  and 
undefined  terror  which  partially  controlled  them.  The  disap- 
pearance of  a  great  and  habitual  fear  m^kes  us  careless  for  a 
while  of  lesser  evils,  and  it  is  not  until  they  begin  to  make  them- 
selves felt  in  their  subsequent  action  that  the  latter  produce  their 
effect :  the  conviction  of  this  truth  coupled  with  two  months' 
experience,  induced  Leopold  by  a  circular  of  February  1787  to 
direct  the  several  Giusdicenti's  attention  to  an  unrelaxing  exer- 
cise of  that  vigilance  which  had  hitherto  worked  so  beneficially 
in  preventing  crime.  His  patience  and  magnanimity  were  also 
severely  tried  by  a  swarm  of  infamous  libels  which  had  been 
long  in  circulation,  whose  main  object  was  to  deciy  the  reform 
of  church  discipline :  they  were  composed  at  Rome  and,  as  is 
said,  so  abounded  in  fmaticism,  factiousness,  and  seK-interest, 
besides  being  so  gross  in  their  libellous  matter  and  personal 
abuse  of.  the  sovereign,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  censorship, 
which  he  had  abolished,  and  against  his  own  ^V^o^o^ta^ 
principles,  he  was  Bnally  compelled  to  exert  \ua  aJoasAxiiXA  ^o^^x 
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and  at  once  suppress  them,  under  the  penalty  of  a  search  and 
ten  cro'wns  fine  for  every  book  *. 

Nor  were  these  the  last  of  Leopold's  vexations ;  he  had 
by  this  time  discovered  that  it  was  more  easy  to 
make  good  laws  than  to  keep  them  up  to  their  work, 
and  it  required  all  his  keen  searching  vigilance  to  counteract 
that  tendency  to  decay  which  is  the  nature  of  all  human  insti- 
tutions but  which  in  Tuscany  was  quickened  by  long  previous 
corruption  and  utter  recklessness  of  public  good.  The  people 
who  were  accustomed  to  bow  with  abject  submission  to  every 
whim  of  a  Medici,  and  feared  even  to  cast  a  furtive  look  on  the 
acts  of  government  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  feel  any  sudden 
inspiration  of  patriotism,  or  use  political  Hberty  the  offepring  of 
honesty  and  intelligence,  with  all  the  integrity  prudence  and 
independence  of  experienced  men.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
unjustifiable  or  tyrannical  infringement  of  private  rights  thaa 
the  Medician  game-laws :  a  juster  prince  repeals  them,  and 
instantly  the  very  people  who  had  been  suffering  under  their 
lash,  start  up,  abuse  their  new-fiedged  liberty,  and  as  fax  as 
they  are  able,  violate  their  neighbours*  rights  and  property  in 
the  self-same  spirit  of  those  princes  who  once  had  made  them 
cower  and  tremble. 

When  private  persons ;  in  despite  of  a  more  rational  and 
wholesome  education,  and  without  the  temptations  of  princes ; 
discard  every  idea  of  justice,  and  reckless  of  others*  injury 
indulge  selfish  inclinations  to  the  utmost  boimds  of  power, 
there  should  be  no  marvel  at  more  exalted  crime,  nor  at  all 
that  wild  fantastic  trifling  with  human  happiness  so  con- 
spicuous amongst  crowned  heads ;  but  when  monarchs  nobly 

*  These  books  were,  "  Oiomale  EC'  cine),  **  Armotazioni  Pacifidie  d'twi 
clesiastico  di  Boma,''  " La  Realta  Paroco  Cattolico  al  Vescovo  di  Pin- 
del  progetto  di  Borgo  Fontana^''  toia  e  Prato  (Ricci)  sopra  la  sua 
**Propo8itione8  dogmatico  PoUmiccBy''  Lettera  pastorale  del  5°  Ottobre  1 787," 
" Zettere  Jtasianiane''^  (against  Mar-  and  a  Roman  Gazette  called  *^NotizU 
fhettVs  JSfeciesiastical  History  of  Ra-  Politich*r 
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break  away  from  their  generic  character  to  embrace  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  justice,  and  yet  see  their  efEbrts  thwarted, 
baffled,  mistaken,  or  ridiculed,  do  they  deserve  blame  for  turn- 
ing disgusted  from  their  work,  and  shsJl  they  not  receive  high 
praise  when  unappreciated  and  unrewarded  they  pursue  this 
benevolent  course  from  an  abstract  love  of  justice  ?  Thus  un- 
thanked,  unrecompensed,  and  reviled,  did  Leopold  find  himself 
on  several  occasions  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign ;  and 
many  abuses  consequent  upon  his  suppression  of  the  game- 
laws,  both  as  to  public  morality  and  the  rights  of  property,  to 
the  direct  injury  of  agriculture  and  useful  animals  which  that 
measure  was  intended  to  protect,  considerably  increased  his 
mortification.  He  now  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  and 
prohibit  every  sort  of  field-sport  from  Lent  to  the  twentieth  of 
September  in  each  year :  also  the  disturbance  of  nests,  and 
any  dealings  in  game,  except  in  privileged  fiefs  not  yet  annexed 
to  the  crown,  and  in  royal  preserves :  the  chace  of  certam  animals, 
such  as  foxes,  otters,  and  porcupines ;  common  fowling  in  private 
inclosures  called  **Bagnaje;"  taking  "Beccafichi,"  ortolans, 
and  other  small  birds  usually  caught  in  summer,  but  without 
fire-arms,  were  also  exceptions  :  but  unfortunately  in  all  these 
pastimes  unbridled  liberty  was  found  to  be  almost  as  injurious 
though  not  so  vexatious  as  unbridled  tyranny ;  yet  Leopold  was 
not  disheartened,  and  still  indefatigable  in  his  magnanimous 
enterprise. 

A  perfect  emancipation  of  Tuscany  from  debt  now  became 
his  most  anxious  desire  as  indispensable  to  the  coming  con- 
stitution, one  of  whose  fundamental  articles  was  the  prohibition 
of  loans :  the  persevering  economy  of  his  government  while 
augmenting  public  means  was  continually  reducing  both  its 
principal  and  interest  and  enabling  him  by  paying  off  foreign 
creditors  and  adopting  a  peculiar  method  of  action,  to  secure 
at  least  its  home  expenditure  and  promote  \v\.\im«.\ft\\o^^^- 
tion.    Bf  forcing  all  corporate  bodies  after  \na  OTm.  ^ilbso:^^ 
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to  sell  or  let  their  lands  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  I 
funds,  he  had  made  them  the  principal  state  creditors  and 
thus  far  united  the  landed  and  monied  interests  of  Tuscany : 
but  the  communities  as  already  narrated  were  each  diarged 
with  a  permanent  impost  in  lieu  of  a  mass  of  small  taxes, 
which  was  from  this  circumstance  called  "  Tassa  di  Eeden- 
zione"  or  Tax  of  Eedemption ;  also  with  another  of  the  same 
nature  which  under  the  name  of  "  Tassa  d'  AccoUo^-wbs  substi- 
tuted for  the  Decima  by  a  law  of  the  seventh  of  August  1781*. 
As  the  great  object  of  all  this  taxation  was  to  pay  the 
interest  of  public  debt,  of  which  the  nation  as  represented  by 
communities,  became  the  chief  creditor,  Leopold  resolved  to 
save  the  expense  of  its  management  to  government,  and  the 
attendant  vexations  of  imposition  and  collection  to  the  peo- 
ple, merely  by  cancelling  a  corresponding  amount  of  debt 
and  taxation  at  the  rate  of  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  latter ;  public  interest  being  then  only  three. 
Previously  to  this,  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  had  been  taken  in 
from  fundholders  with  one  hand  and  three  per  cent,  paid  them 
with  the  other  as  interest  on  their  stock,  wherefore  they  would 
now  gain  half  per  cent,  on  relinquishing  an  equivalent  amount 
of  funded  property,  and  at  once  clear  their  real  estates  from  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  permanent  taxation.  But  although 
freed  in  this  manner  from  general  taxation  by  sinking  their 
funded  capital  for  ever,  at  the  small  and  precarious  gain  of  half 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  the  communities  were  further  compelled 
to  redeem  with  all  their  disposable  funds  not  already  invested, 
as  much  more  public  stock  as  these  would  purchase,  which 
money  as  it  came  into  the  sovereign's  hands  was  to  be  instantly 
applied  to  pay  off  individual  fund-holders.      Three  months 

*  This  name  is  derived  from  the  verb  communities  did  the  levying  and  paj- 

"AccoUarCf'*  or  rather  perhaps  "^c-  ment  of  this  tax  which  had  previously 

CoUarsi,^*  literally  to  take  on  one's  been  levied  by  government.    "  Awol- 

own  shoulders,  or  take  upon  one's  self  la/rd  un  debito  "  is  a  common  ex- 

tbe  responsibility  of  another,  as  the  pression  for  taking  the  debt  of  another. 
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were  allowed  for  thiB  execution  of  this  ingenious  bat  not  un- 
exceptionable measure,  by  which  if  the  Grand  Duke  lightened 
Tuscany  of  a  load  of  debt  and  consequent  taxes,  with  all  their 
attendant  vexation  and  expense,  he  simultaneously  deprived 
the  communities  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  capital :  if  the 
removed  taxes  must  otherwise  have  existed  for  ever,  or  if  their 
absence  could  have  been  guaranteed  for  ever,  the  transaction 
would  perhaps  have  been  fair  as  applied  to  public  bodies; 
but  what  could  secure  them  against  future  governments  who 
might  re-impose  the  same  burden  in  despite  of  every  act  of 
redemption  ?  Leopold  however  counted  on  the  vigilance  and 
jealousy  of  a  national  parliament,  which  never  came.  The 
sum  of  1,982,722  lire  or  about  66,090Z.  sterling  of  annual 
t^es  in  the  three  provinces  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Siena 
gradually  melted  away  a  public  debt  of  56,649,201  lire  or 
about  1,888,306^.  sterling  leaving  only  about  31,000,000  of 
lire  or  1,031,352Z.  sterling  of  remaining  debt*. 

The  communities  being  justly  considered  as  a  number  of 
fractions  composing  the  great  integer  of  state,  and  their  po- 
pulation suffering  a  periodical  but  continued  diminution  of 
industry  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt 
due  entirely  to  themselves,  were  therefore  as  public  and  corpo- 
rate bodies  deemed  but  little  if  at  all  aggrieved  by  this  com- 
pulsory sacrifice  of  principal,  more  especially  as  it  removed  that 
check  to  industry  and  sure  companion  of  taxation,  which  compels 
man  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  his  gains,  apparently  for  a  season, 
but  which  never  returns  to  him  without  double  labour  f.  The 
Grand  Duke  was  so  convinced  of  the  efficacy  and  justice  of  this 
act  that  he  resolved  to  push  it  further,  and  by  a  mandate 
issued  in  March  1788  applied  it  in  principle  to  every  private 
individual  possessing  real  property  subject  to  the  redemption- 

♦  Edict  of  March  Ist,  1788.— "(?^    f  "I  do  not  like  that  paying hw.k% 
vemo  di  Tosccma;''  p.  62  and  Appen-    'tis  a  douUe  \a\>o\w."   (SKfll*«fi«wf<'<» 
dix,  **  Monte  Conrnne,''  Letter  v.  Henry  IV,^  Acliii.^    . 
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tax,  even  though  his  opulent  community  might  have  abolished 
all  such  taxation.  This  seems  imjust ;  but  it  was  argued  that 
the  wealth  of  that  particular  community  was  only  a  fortimate 
accident  which  might  at  any  time  cease  and  be  reversed; 
besides  Leopold's  aim  was  to  adopt  every  practicable  means 
to  relieve  the  nation,  us  a  mass,  from  all  those  '*  ties  and 
vexations  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  national  debt,'*  As  the 
most  opulent  communities  were  best  able  to  support  public 
burdens,  perhaps  such  a  measure  might  have  been  sufficiently 
justifiable  in  a  general  way,  but  certainly  not  so  in  its  par- 
ticular action  on  private  persons  and  property.  Leopold's 
argument  was  shortly  this.  "  Every  person  of  real  property 
"  in  Tuscany  has  a  perpetual  rent-chaxge  on  his  estate  of  three 
*'  and  a  half  per  cent,  due  to  government  in  the  shape  of  taxes; 
"  many  of  these  individuals  are  fundholders  receiving  an  in- 
"  terest/rowi  government  of  three  per  cent,  only :  I  therefore 
*'  call  upon  them  generally  and  severally  to  gain  one  half  per 
"  cent,  on  their  annual  income  and  relieve  their  real  property 
"  for  ever  from  this  tax,  or  rent-charge,  by  the  sacrifice  of  so 
"  much  funded  capital  yielding  an  interest  of  only  three  per 
"  cent. ;  besides  giving  them  a  further  relief  by  saving  the  ex- 
"  pense  of  administration  and  collection,  which  though  in  the 
"  first  instance  paid  by  government,  ultimately  falls  on  them 
"  in  general  taxation."  The  answer  is  simple:  I  prefer  a 
marketable  capital  to  sinking  it  for  ever:  I  can  make  more 
profit  of  my  money  in  other  ways,  and  "  I  do  not  choose 
"  to  sacrifice  my  capital  to  rid  my  estate  of  a  rent-charge 
'*  not  necessarily  perpetual;  but  the  removal  of  it  still  less 
"  likely  to  be  so,  seeing  that  it  depends  not  on  immutable  law, 
"  or  the  people's  will,  but  on  an  irresponsible  government." 
Such  reasons  made  the  act  unpopular;  but  in  despite  of  this,  all 
persons  of  real  property  were  recommended  to  cancel  their 
share  of  the  redemption-tax  within  three  months  by  paying 
an  amount  of  capital,  of  which  that  tax  represented  the  interest 
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at  three  per  cent. ;  or  in  other  words  by  paying  so  much  of 
the  national  debt  in  the  same  manner  as  the  communities,  which 
would  set  their  land  perpetually  free  and  their  industry  be  with- 
out impediment. 

Public  creditors  were  to  be  paid  off  either  by  returning  their 
principal  or  cancelling  their  share  of  the  redemption-tax  an- 
swering to  its  amount,  or  both  \  and  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  this  law  any  sum  was  received  at  the  treasury  and  a  corres- 

'  ponding  amount  of  taxation  remitted  to  the  payer.  To  encou- 
rage the  docking  of  entails  this  relief  from  taxation  could  not 
affect  entailed  property  until  such  ties  were  loosed ;  so  that 

^  whoever  cut  off  an  entqil  could  claim  the  whole  sum  of  taxation 
paid  after  its  redemption  was  purchased ;  and,  with  this  excep- 

*  tion  of  entails,  whenever  the  tax  was  cancelled  by  an  extinction 
of  stock  charged  with  any  obligations,  these  charges  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  property  thus  liberated :  but  all  proprietors  who 
redeemed  this  tax  on  entailed  property  were  privileged  to  trans- 
fer the  benefit  to  other  property  not  entailed. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  could  not  procure  the 
necessary  shares  of  public  stock  to  extinguish,  it  was  decreed 
that  all  colleges,  hospitals,  boards  of  works,  boards  of  church 
property,  royal  possessions,  crown  lands,  the  sovereign's  per- 
sonal property,  the  knights  of  San  Stefano,  the  fisc,  and  all 
corporate  bodies  depending  on  communities,  after  having  cleared 
themselves  from  the  redemption- tax  should  cede  to  those  who 
had  need  of  it  whatever  funded  property  might  remain,  either 
by  sale  or  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage  at  three  per  cent,  on  the 
estates  thus  freed  from  taxation ;  so  that  the  proprietors  gained 
half  per  cent,  by  the  transaction. 

The  times  when  this  law  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  as 
regarded  communities  were  to  be  periodically  annoimced,  and 
three  months  given  for  its  accomplishment;  but  under  the 
penalty  in  case  of  disobedience,  of  lowering  the  interest ^Vo'^*^^ 
for  taxation  from  three  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent.  Tlo  ^c^^^XaJva 
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tliis,  the  supersyndic  of  Florence,  the  chief  of  the  Pisan  dram 
office,  and  the  superintendent  of  communities  at  Siena,  ^ere 
to  notice  every  municipality  which  had  not  conformed,  and 
order  those  who  had  oheyed  to  cancel  the  redemption  tax  of 
defaulters  with  their  remaining  stock :  but  at  the  reduced  rate 
of  interest,  and  the  mortgage  thus  fSEdling  on  estates  of  non-con- 
forming proprietors  was  to  be  three  per  cent.     The  sum  of  all 
is,  that  Leopold  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  liquidating 
national  debt  by  the  mere  force  of  economical  government  * 
without  imposing  additional  taxes,  took  the  more  direct  and 
rapid  plan  of  dividing  the  capital  itself  amongst  national  prO'   i 
prietors  of  real  property,  each  taking  Ijis  portion  as  a  private   ^ 
debt  which  he  was  bound  to  discharge  within  a  given  time  by 
extinguishing  the  principal,  or  else  mortgaging  his  property  at 
eca  interest  less  than  the  annual  tax.     Thus  every  public  body,    . 
each  individual,  and  even  the  sovereign  himself  relinquished  a 
portion  of  real  estate  to  pay  the  country's  debt,  but  were  simul- 
taneously relieved  from  permanent  public  imposts  more  than 
equal  to  the  public  interest  of  that  debt.     Capital  to  a  small 
amoimt  was  certainly  sunk ;  but  the  loss  was  trifling  in  com- 
parison to  the  moral  and  physical  relief,  especially  in  the  rapid 
dissolution  of  an  oppressive  load  of  debt  which  was  fast  disap-    | 
pearing  under  Leopold's  influence  when  his  ill-starred  fortune 
called  him  away  to  a  more  exalted  and  conspicuous  but  certainly 
less  useful  and  brilliant  destiny. 

Besides  extensive  purchases  of  stock  by  the  several  state    i 
departments  holding  land  on  account  of  government,  and  a 
similar  employment  of  his  own  private  property,  Leopold  even 
withdrew  the   Grand  Duchess's   marriage  portion  from  the 
Vienna  Bank  and  invested  it  in  Tuscan  stock  at  reduced  interest  I    ) 
These  efforts  enabled  him  ultimately  to  confine  most  of  the 
remaining  debt  to  the  crown,  government,  and  their  dependent    ! 
offices,  and  every  diminution  of  debt  was  at  once  published,  not 
in  mere  words,  but  more  aoMly  in  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
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taxes,  or  a  {&\1  in  the  price  of  some  article  of  royal  mono- 
poly still  retained  to  discharge  its  interest.  The  effect  was 
rapid  and  beneficial,  no  less  than  thirty-four  communities 
having  extinguished  the  tax  and  a  corresponding  amount  of 
natiomd  debt  mthin  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  inability  of  public 
officersT  to  accomplish  their  work,  alone  limited  it  to  this 
number :  its  end  was  however  fast  approaching  and  Tuscany 
would  soon  have  been  altogether  free  had  not  the  Prince 
departed  and  died,  and  left  the  completion  of  this  and  all 
his  other  labours  to  inexperienced  youth  guided  by  knavish 
virility  *. 

The  measure  as  we  have  said  was  far  from  popular,  and 
like  all  reforms  probably  produced  some  individual  suffering,  a 
public  debt  is  besides  too  convenient  and  generally  too  secure 
a  means  of  investment  to  be  cancelled  with  general  satisfaction ; 
bat  unprejudiced  reason  and  philanthropy  will  ever  bless  the 
hand  that  delivers  a  country  from  such  an  incubus,  from  present 
suffering  and  final  ruin,  an  impediment  to  taste,  improvement 
and  civilization,  and  a  clog  on  everything  that  contributes  to 
the  greatness  goodness  and  political  independence  of  nations. 

One  of  the  most  generally  felt  oppressions  of  absolute 
governments,  the  monopoly  of  salt,  had  already  occupied  Leo- 
pold's attention;  this  evil  had  been  long  abolished  in  the 
Maremma,  but  the  great  revenue  accruing  from  it  in  other 
places  and  the  constant  drain  occasioned  by  public  debt  had' 
hitherto  prevented  any  radical  cure  for  a  grievance  which,  under 
kim,  was  more  vexatious  from  its  worry  and  ofl&cial  forms 
than?  positive  amount.  The  forced  acceptance  of  a  quantity  of 
salt  according  to  the  number  of  mouths,  not  the  wants  of 
fEunilies ;  the  varying  price  in  different  districts  resulting  fi'om 
exclusive  rights  ;  the  discrepancy  between  royal  and  mimicipal 
weights,  by  which  latter  only  salt  was  retailed  to  the  people ;  the 
manykiiids'of  this  article  even  of  different  co\o\xT«,^\as^\i^«x«v% 

*  Motupnpno  of  the  7th  Mardi,  1788^— Go^emo  di  To«c«(v^ 
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uneqoal  prices  were  for  distinctioii  sake  despatched  to  separate 
districts;  formed  altogether  so  complicated  and  costly  an 
administration;  such  difficnltjin  collection;  so  much  incon- 
Tenience,  annoyance  and  vexatious  meddling  in  private  life^  as 
tormented  and  distracted  everybody,  and  to  the  great  injury  of 
public  revenue  and  agriculture  engendered  swarms  of  reckless 
smugglers.  The  country  people,  amongst  whom  offences  more 
easily  occurred,  were  ruined  by  prosecutions  and  enticed  from 
labour  to  the  more  lucrative  and  exciting  contraband  trade,  while 
am  unrestricted  salt  manufacture  in  the  Maremma  proved, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  not  only  injurious  to  public 
revenue  in  the  upper  province  but  also  to  all  Tuscany.  These 
consideratiotis  determined  Leopold  to  resume  the  monopoly 
throughout  his  dominions,  but  with  it  to  suppress  forced  dis- 
tpbutiim,  abolish  duties,  and  leave  the  consumption  of  salt 
perfectly  free ;  to  lower  and  equalize  the  price,  which  was  re- 
duced nearly  a  half,  and  bring  all  the  weights  to  a  uniform 
standard  throughout  the  land. 

The  price  of  salt  was  accordingly  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  point  which  that  portion  of  public  debt,  whose  interest 
was  payable  from  this  source,  would  permit ;  and  in  detached 
provinces  still  lower  on  account  of  local  circumstances:  but 
to  accomplish  it  Leopold  sacrificed  a  revenue  of  360,000  lire 
on  salt  alone,  yet  justly  considering  it  a  small  price  for  the  aug- 
mented quiet  and  happiness  thus  insured  to  his  people.  By  a 
law  of  March  1788  this  monopoly  was  formally  resumed,  the 
price  diminished  and  universally  equalized,  the  people  were  left 
free  to  purchase  salt  when,  where,  and  how  they  pleased,  com- 
pensation was  awarded  to  those  Maremma  districts  where  its 
price  rose  by  this  law's  operation,  and  general  instructions  were 
issued  for  its  distribution  and  measurement  by  the  proper 
authorities. 

The  disorders  generated  by  a  contraband  trade  in  salt, 
tobacco,  and  general  merch&ivddBe,ixQtci  \)a<^M^^\scccL&  into  the 
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rest  of  Tuscany,  finally  convinced  Leopold  that  dissimilarity  of 
gOTemment  and  inequality  of  privileges  in  two  neighbouring 
provinces  of  the  same  state  so  dependent  on  each  other,  could 
not  be  beneficial  to  either,  and  when  coupled  with  disparity  of 

f  legal  rights  must  produce  disorder,  temptation,  moral  depravity ; 
increased  expenditure,  and  diminished  revenue.  By  an  edict 
of  the  same  date  he  therefore  forbid  the  cultivation  and  trade 
of  tobacco  or  the  disposal  of  iron  and  salt  at  an  unfettered 
price,  as  had  previously  been  permitted  in  the  Maremma,  a 
liberty  only  granted  for  a  given  period,  then  elapsed,  and  merely 

i  to  en^urage  colonization:  he  simultaneously  erased  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  Senese  provinces  and,  with  some  excep- 
tions, incorporated  the  Maremma  vdth  the  united  commercial 
teiritory  of  Tuscany.  As  a  compensation  the  tax  of  redemption 
was  abolished  with  every  arrear  due  from  the  Maremma  besides 
otlier  grants  and  condonations,  amongst  them  the  uncontrolled 
management  of  woods  and  forests  with  every  royal  right  and 
privilege,  imder  the  names  of  "  Legnatico  "  and  "  Macchiatico/' 
was  bestowed  on  the  communities,  but  reserving  a  power  of 
redemption  from  these  taxes  for  all  proprietors  of  woodland. 

In  renouncing  his  royalties  over  mines,  mineral  ores,  pre- 
cious stones,  gems  and  so  forth,  and  leaving  a  complete  right 
of  property  and  general  freedom  in  such  matters  Leopold  this 
year  did  well ;  as  also  by  his  relieving  cattle-sales  from  all 
remaining  shackles ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  his  usual  sagacity 
in  a  notification  of  the  same  period  where  to  render  more 
"  active  and  useful "  the  industry  applied  by  his  subjects  to 
manuflGustures,  he  absolutely  forbids  the  exportation  of  cocoons, 
raw  silk,  vtooI,  spun  silk,  rags,  skins,  and  raw  fiirs.  If  the 
Tuscan  manufactures  required  these  articles  and  could  pay  for 
them,  the  prohibition  was  useless ;  if  not  it  was  unjust,  and 
also  injurious. 

For  certain  local  reasons  that  do  not  plamly  op^ewc,  ^kecv^;^ 
of  Arezzo,  £fteen  years  after  the  general  change,  s^SX'gte.^eTSfe^ 
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its  ancient  municipal  goverament,  and  only  in  1788,  by  the 
publication  of  an  old  edict  of  1772,  was  it  invested  \nth  seK- 
goveming  powers,  so  that  its  charter  although  the  earliest 
in  date  was  latest  in  action,  and  no  less  than  twenly-two 
small  worrying  impositions  were  then  replaced  by  the  redemp- 
tion tax, 

The  complete  revolution  now  accomplished  in  every  state 
department  rendered  the  "  Conmlta "  no  longei:  suitable  to 
existing  laws  and  government :  created  in  early  times  of  Medi- 
cian  rule  it  gradually  became,  from  increasing  business  in  the 
grand-ducal  chamber,  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  Tuscany;  but 
after  two  centuries  of  ofl&cial  life  it  was  annihilated  by  an  edict 
of  September  1788,  and  its.  duties  distributed  amongst  other 
tribunals.  The  provincial "  Giusdicenti,"  the  "  Buon  Govemo  " 
of  Florence,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice,  the  judge  of  the 
"Regalie,"  and  the  auditors  of  the  "Ruota"  inherited  its 
duties  amongst  them,  all  except  the  guardianship  of  insane 
persons,  idiots,  and  prodigals  incapable  of  self-government, 
besides  some  other  privileges  which  were  yet  retained  by  the 
sovereign. 

The  "  Tassa  di  Macine  "  or  grinding  of  com  still  hung  like 
an  old  vice  about  the  country,  and  from  its  very 
nature  remained  the  source  of  constant  and  vexatious 
inquisition,  repeated  and  annoying  regulations,  and  incessant 
complaints :  it  was  in  fact  a  monthly  poll-tax  on  every  soul 
above  three  years  old.  Its  reform  in  1553  was  accompanied 
by  so  complicated  a  mass  of  minute  rules  and  severe  penalties, 
that  the  millstones  themselves  were  not  harder  or  more  grinding ; 
yet  this  tax  seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  Annona'e  power  and  diuties,  and  shows  how  one  false 
step  in  government  requires  many  others  equally  wrong  to 
support  it. 

There  are  records  of  a  considerable  revenue  having  been 
raised  from  this  impost  even  in  \^^^  ,\ieBi\^^'a  wi^wxxits  of  a  much 
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longer  existence,*  but  it  was  augmented  by  Cosimo  I.  in  1552, 
on  the  imperial  garrison  being  driven  from  Siena,  as  be  was  then 
watching  the  moment  to  acquire  that  republic  and  therefore 
pleased  at  such  an  opportunity  of  assisting  Charles  V.  i 
wherefore  to  meet  all  these  military  expenses  he  added 
three  Soldi  and  four  Denari  a  bushel  to  the  tax  on  grinding 
wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion,  as  a  war-tax  for  three 
years.  But  as  the  repealing  of  any  tax,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  professions  of  its  proposers,  is  but  seldom  a 
i^ntaneous  act,  or  rarely  even  thought  of  by  governments,  this 
was  not  only  continued,  but  enveloped  id  such  a  load  of  forms  and 
orders  and  penalties,  bearing  on  every  branch  of  the  millers' 
trade,  as  was  almost  too  hard  for  the  nation  to  bear,  and  yet  too 
heavy  for  the  government  to  cast  oflf.  Leopold  had  several 
times  tried  to  mitigate  this  evil,  but  the  revenue,  like  that  from 
salt,-  would  not  admit  of  any  searching  cure  even  with  all  his 
economy,  wherefore  in  an  edict  of  March  1789,  while  lament- 
ing the  impossibility  of  abolishing  this  tax,  he  endeavours  to 
regulate  it  in  a  way  least  subject  to  those  vexations  altnost 
inevitable  in  such  impositions.  Throwing  the  whole  charge  of 
its  management  on  the  people  themselves,  by  their  municipal 
representatives,  he  allowed  them  a  commission  of  five  per  cent. 
on  the  amount  for  the  expense  of  collection ;  then  dividing 
ihe  population  of  each  community  into  eight  classes  decreed 
that  the  representative  of  each  family  should  contribute  a 
given  sum  according  to  the  scale  made  for  that  class  in 
which  he  was  registered :  these  payments  ranged  from  half  a 
lira  to  four  lire  per  head ;  but  some  who  were  too  poor  to 
pay  anything  remained  on  a  separate  list  as  incapable,  and 
a  reputable  public  officer  was  to   be  named  by  each  com- 

*  By  a  statistical  table  of  Florence  in  florins,  but  when  the  tax  was  first  pro- 

1339,  the  ''Gdbella  della  Farina  a  posed  seems  uncertain.  (^CawfrOwi,  x^V 

Macinare''  e  «  Macinatura''  is  men-  ii«>,  p.  12^,  Illustratlcm  of  tKe  La-w  oj 

tioned  as  prodacwg  a  revenue  of  4250  the  18t7i  Septem}>er,  \b\^  .^ 
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munity  to  ascertain  the  means  and  settle  ihe  class  (tf  OTeiy 
individual  above  three  years  old. 

To  avoid  discussion  about  ^ho  were  or  were  not  to  com- 
pose  the  two  first  classes,  the  law  itself  especially  designated 
them,  and  except  the  really  mendicant  orders,  no  leccleaiastics 
of  either  sex  were  omitted :  the  execution  of  this  greatly  modified 
law  thus  falling  to  the  people  themselves,  all  the  jurisdioticm  and 
cost  of  the  *'  Eegalie-court "  and  other  state  departments  con- 
nected with  it  were  abolished.  In  this  manner  when  state  necessity 
prevented  Leopold  from  relieving  his  subjects  altogether  from 
some  inevitable  load,  he  at  least  permitted  them  to  place  it  in 
the  easiest  position  upon  their  own  shoulders ;  and  of  this  he 
soon  gave  another  proof  by  similarly  resigning  the  vexatious 
tax  of  SigUlo  to  municipal  administration,  with  a  commission 
of  four  per  cent,  fca*  collection !  But  if  anything  more  were 
required  to  prove  his  sincerity  in  leaving  all  he  could  to  national 
management,  and  Ins  perfect  indifference  to  revenue  whenever 
it  could  be  relinquished  with  public  advantage,  it  may  be  found, 
amongst  many  other  places,  in  an  edict  of  the  eighteenth  of 
March  1789,  which  gives  a  general  permission  to  cultivate 
tobacco  as  a  step  towards  his  contemplated  resignation  of  the 
whole  monopoly;  and  this  actually  followed  about  two  months  after, 
but  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  revenue  amounting  to  nearly  33,000 
pounds  of  English  money. ,  Tobacco  in  every  form  might  now 
be  exported  free  of  duty,  or  else  imported  according  to  the 
tariff,  and  the  royal  manufectories  while  they  remained  work- 
ing, were  declared  to  be  mere  private  enterprises,  but  exoner- 
ated from  all  their  previous  obligations  to  purchase  the  plant 
from  those  provinces  which  had  before  enjoyed  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  its  cultivation. 

These  salutary  measures  lessened  the  duties  of  the  finance 

department  so  much  as  to  allow  of  their  union  with  that  of  the 

state,  under  the  general  title  of  "  Secreteria  del  Consiglio  "  which 

was  managed  by  a  president  aaOi  Inro  wjiJa-tooGtora  for  financial 

and  state  affairs. 


c 


• 
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An  edict  of  tiiis  period  also  declaim,  iih&t  the  Orand 
Duke,  moved  by  a  feeling  of  justice  and  delicacy,  had  long  re- 
solved to  divide  the  public  finances  from  those  of  the  crown 
patrimony,  and  especially  fpom  those  of  his  private  &mily 
estate;  wherefore  having  succeeded  in  disentangling  these 
three  interests  he  lost  no  time  in  withdrawing  what  exclusively 
bdonged  to  the  nation  and  applying  it  with  the  least  delay 
and  inconvenience  to  national  purposes.  A  mandate  of  April 
1781)  accordingly  ^bced  his  personal  inheritance  and  all  crown 
property  onder  an  administrator-general  dependant  on  himself 
alone,  not  as  a  public  officer,  but  private  agent ;  and  confirmed 
and  renewed  the  decree  which  ordered  all  royal  possessions  to  be 
logpaily  considered  and  treated  as  essentially  private,  and  as  having 
no  claim  to  privilege  favour  or  a£fection  beyond  that  of  a  siib^ 
ject  Thenceforward  no  civil  cause  between  prince  and  people 
was  tp  be  tried  by  courts  and  judges  connected  with  the  gnoid* 
doeal  chamber,  the  "  Begalie  "  and  others;  but  in  the  ordinary 
law-courts  with  those  of  private  men.  Besides  the  moral  effect 
of  this  act,  which  was  perhaps  more  generally  praised  than  duly 
appreciated,  the  two  courts  of  ''Begdie"  and  *'  Boyal  Posses- 
sions *  ■  became  useless  and  their  civil  jurisdiction  was  transferred 
to  the  supreme  magistracy  of  Florence.  A  new  law  officer  was 
about  this  time  created  under  the  title  of  **  Conmltore  Legate 
Begio^**  or  royal  legal  adviser,  to  expedite  those  civil  and 
criminal  matters  requiring  legal  opinion  before  affixing  the 
royal  signature.  The  Jew$  were  soan  after  invested  with  fuU 
nmnicipal  rights;  but  probably  as  a  concession  to  religious  pre- 
judices the  privilege  of  refusing  office  with  impunity  was 
accorded  to  them,  aoji  their  attendance  at  church  procession^ 
and  other  religious  functions  along  with  the  other  magistrates, 
was  dispensed  with;  a  liberal  advance  in  justice  and  civiliza* 
tion  which  even  Great  Britain  with  all  her  liberality  has  not 
yet  arrived  at !  The  repeal  of  much  petty  taxation,  ^oxsi^  ixn^&^^t 
benefits  conferred  on  the  Senese  communitk^tOiiii  ^^iX^V^^-^ 
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given  to  the  feudal  system  by  annulling  the  power  entailing  such 
property  or  settling  it  as  a  right  of  primogeniture,  besides  the 
breaking  of  every  entail  not  affecting  the  living,  closed  this 
year's,  labour.  It  was  fully  in  the  spirit  of  the  age;  for 
about  this  period  the  ancient  political  system  of 
Europe  with  the  abuses  of  royal  power  and  aristocratic 
privilege  received  their  death-blow  from  tJde  French  revolution. 
The  kings  of  Fiance,  a  countiy  whose  vast  energies  had 
long  been,  confined  by  the  pressure,  of  absolute  power,  knew 
not  the  worth  of  those  materials  on  which  they  so  proudly 
reposed ;  they  were  incapable  of  moulding  them  to  any  purpose 
of  univeiBal  good,  and,  unconsciously  slumbered  on  the  smoulder- 
ing fire  that  silently  consumed  them,  until  conflagration  suddenly 
burst  forth,  destroyed  the  monarchy,  arrested  the  march  of 
real  freedom  and  alarmed  the  civilized  world! 

What  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  laboured  during  five- 
a.nd-twenty  years  to  bestow  on  a  nation  which  neither  appre- 
piated  his  work  nor  kindled  with  the  love  of  freedom,  was 
unwisely  withheld  from  another  in  which  that  love  burned  with 
a  fearful  energy,  and  at  last  bursting  every  tie  violently  ravished 
far  more  than  had  ever  been  contemplated  or  denied:  had 
Leopold  ruled  in  France,  France  would  probably  have  been  free 
without  a  crime ;  had  Louis  been  monarch  of  Tuscany,  Tuscany 
would  still  have  languished  in  Medician  wretchedness. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Germany,  who  had  been  pur- 
suing a  similar  but  more  hasty  and  less  prudent  course  than 
his  brother,  expired  on  the  twentieth  of  February  in  his  forty- 
ninth  year  and  left  a  splendid  but  troubled  inheritance  to  Leo- 
pold. On  the  first  of  March  he  left  Florence  subject  to  a  Council 
of  Regency  composed  of  the  senator  Antonio  Serristori,  as 
Chief  and  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  with  ten  colleagues :  * 

•  Francesco    Maria   Giani)i,|  Luigi  Luigi  Bartolini,  Administrator  of  the 

Schmidvieller,  Director  of  Finance ;  Crown    property  ;    Giuseppe    Giusti, 

Bartolommeo  Martini,  Director  of  the  President    of    the    Buon    Govemo ; 

Secretaryship  of  State ;  Michele  Cianl-,  "Em^^X.  0^\ta  wA  ^^aJyaaa  ^Ainaldi, 
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i  the  mandate  appointing  this  regency  is  dated  on  the  sixteenth 
Ix  vf  Fehruarj  1790,  therefore  shows  that  Joseph's  death  had 
lis  been  expected ;  but  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to  a  scandalous 
a  author  of  the  day  Leopold  had  been  for  some  time  on  indifferent 
<tf  terms  with  his  brother  and  determined  not  to  go  to  Vienna, 
it  except  as  Emperor,  lest  he  should  be  persuaded  to  sign  promises 
D.     which  he  might  afterwards  regret. 

t^        The  Grand  Duke*s  reign  still  nominally  continued :  but 

w     scarcely  had  absence  relieved  certain  counsellors  from  the 

Ij     awe  of  his  personal  character  and  direct  control,  than  they 

»     began  to  oppose  all  his  measures  instructions  and  principles ; 

r-  ^   they  advised  an  immediate  interference  with  the  provision  trade 

ij     and  the  regulation  of  markets,  and  unfortunately  in  this  the 

3^     Emperor's  apparent  languor  encouraged  them,  for  his  usual 

energy  and  firmness  ^of  character,  nay  even  his  mental  capacity, 

^ !    seem  to  have  suddenly  left  him  on  assuming  the  purple !  Moved, 

i-i     against  his  wont,  by  insolent  petitions  from  a  fiax^tion  with 

s      religion  on  its  tongue,  he  consented  to  a  partial  restoration  of 

)      devotional  lay  companies  and  other  similar  acts  to  be  related 

)    ma  forthcoming  chapter;  but,  while  complaining  of  the  ingrati* 

tade  of  base  and  evil-minded  men,  he  also  announced  the 

necessity  of  resuming  those  rigorous  measures  which  he  had 

vainly  hoped  were  for  overdone  with;  nay  even  of  reestablishing 

the  punishment  of  death  as  a  measure  necessary  to  svhdu£  the 

exciters  and  leaders  of  public  tumults. 

The  Eegency,  in  consequence  of  popular  violence,  mainly 
cansed  by  themselves  and  their  adherents,  had  on  the  eighth  of 
June  suspended  all  exportation  of  grain  and  other  food,  but  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  December  an  angry  letter  from  Vienna 
reversed  this  decree  and  reestablished  the  law:  Leopold's 
departure  was  in  fact  the  signal  for  returning  abuses,  knavery, 
and  fanaticism ;  twenty-five  years  were  insufficient  to  efface  the 


Secretaries  of  the  State  Department,    nani  and  CaxVo  H.^'^ii'b^^^ct^^axv^  ^"i 
and  ihe  CBToUere  AleBs&ndro  Ponte-     Finance. 
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evik  of  Mediclan  iBfluenoe  and  BupersUtion,  ¥rhich  had  run  in 
a  sluggish  unwholes(»ne  current  for  two  centuries  and  a  quarter 
and  impregnated  the  whole  mass  of  society :  generated  in  cor- 
ruption, swathed  in  oppression,  and  fostered  hy  ignorance,  they 
had  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  multitude  and  were  artfully  used 
hy  an  unprincipled  and  self-interested  sect  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves and  ohstruct  the  course  of  general  civilization.  Ee&rmers, 
from  the  greatest  the  most  sacred  and  the  host,  down  to  our  own 
times,  were  never  popular,  and  Leopold's  high  station  did  not 
exempt  him  from  the  common  lot :  his  presence  repelled  the 
tide  of  disorder;  his  ahsence  permitted  a  reflux;  yet  some 
harriers  remained,  and  the  seeds  of  much  good  had  stricken 
deep  root  in  the  soil.  But  perhaps  from  iosufficient  attention 
to  liberal  education  lamongst  the  higher  ranks;  which  would 
have  formed  a  young  enlightened  and  energetic  race  to  succeed 
him;  he  fEuled  to  elevate  the  general  moral  standard  of  Tuscany, 
and  thus  weakened  the  influence  of  every  previous  labour., 

Although  the  Grand  Duke  in  his  valedictory  address  ex- 
presses his  acknowledgments  to  the  several  orders,  the  public 
functionaries,  and  more  especially  to  the  Eegency,  for  their 
general  support ;  in  a  strain  somewhat  too  forced  and  earnest 
for  candour  and  too  solemn  for  satire ;  yet  it  may  easily  be 
gathered  from  a  paper  of  very  minutely-detailed  instructions 
left  for  the  guidance  of  that  Eegency,  that  he  had  no  great 
reliance  on  their  feithful  execution  of  his  will :  for  with  the 
single  exception  of  his  friend  and  zealous  adherent  Gianni,  who 
was  a  bold  determined  reformer,  there  existed  not  one  to  whom 
he  could  implicitly  trust  the  execution  of  his  political  and  civil 
improvements.  These  lengthy  instructions  touch  upon  almost 
every  point  of  government :  they  forbid  alteration  of  the  pro- 
vision laws  and  the  free  trade  in  food  under  any  circumstances ; 
prohibit  all  infringement  of  the  self-governing  rights  of  com- 
munities as  completed  by  the  last  act  of  Jewish  emancipation ; 
interdict  every  interference  witti  ftve  M.%iemma ;  enjoin  strict 
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attention  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  Leghoni  in  case  of  war ; 
repommend  a  rigid  perseverance  in  carxying  out  the  national 
debt  ffystem ;  by  which  he  said  that  more  than  threefoorths 
of  the  communities  had  been  already  emancipated  from  the 
redemption-tax,  and  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  public 
debt.  When  all  was  thus  redeemed  he  commanded  that 
the  remaining  shares  of  stock  should  be  paid  off  at  par 
from  the  surplus  revenue ;  the  Monte  Comune  be  suppressed, 
and  its  personal  establishment  distributed  amongst  the  other 
public  offices  :  and  then,  he  benevolently  adds,  would  be  seen 
which  of  the  most  oppressive  taxes  might  be  abolished  and  how 
much  further  the  people's  condition  might  be  ameliorated.  He 
was  peremptory  in  commanding  that  no  financial  relations 
should  be  again  established  between  state  property  and  royal 
possessions  after  having  been  so  carefully  separated :  no  tolls, 
no  taxes,  no  duties,  were  to  be  increased,  no  changes  made  in 
the  police  department,  in  civiL  and  criminal  legislation,  provin- 
cial governments,  or  church  affairs;  nor  even  in  theatrical 
regulations  or  other  public  amusements. 

On  ecclesiastical  subjects  he  is  particularly  jealous  and 
peremptory :  he  commands  the  Eegency  to  cede  nothing  how- 
ever trifling  to  the  pretensions  of  Eome ;  to  be  wide  awake  and 
more  than  commonly  vigilant  on  the  point  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  and  the  maintenance  of  independent  episcopal 
authority,  especially  in  clerical  appointments:  no  pontifical 
orders  were  to  be  attended  to  by  the  clergy  without  an 
Exquator  from  government,  and  the  recent  suppression  of 
both  the  Nuncio's  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  was  to  be  firmly 
sustained.  No  religious  lay  companies  were  to  be  restored,  or 
new  ones  formed  on  any  pretence,  and  careful  watch  was  to  be 
keptthatforeigners  did  not  become  superiors  of  Tuscan  convents, 
that  the  law  of  mortmain  was  rigidly  enforced  and  every  other 
reform  strictly  maintained  by  zealous  and  constant  activity  on 
the  part  of  government 
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A  multitude  of  inflammatory  pamphlets  (for  the  press  was 
free)  had  been  published  on  church  afi&drs,  replete  mth  invec- 
tiye,  feiction,  and  fanaticism,  and  in  bitter  war  against  all  that 
had  been  done  for  ecclesiastical  reform :  thej  were  addressed 
not  to  reason  or  religion,  but  to  the  passions  prejudice  and 
superstition  of  the  mass,  and  produced  so  much  excitement  as 
had  induced  Leopold  to  suppress  them,  with  a  general  interdict 
against  the  publication  of  anything  on  such  subjects :  but  as  the 
safety  of  those  prelates  who  had  zealously  supported  him 
became  endangered  by  the  blind  fiiry  of  a  mob,  he  recommended 
the  Bishops  of  Pistoia,  Colle,  Chiusi,  and  Pienza  with  all 
their  adherents  to  the  especial  protection  of  the  Begency  '^. 

This  document  shows  how  small  was  the  faith  that  Leopold 
placed  in  the  Begency  and  his  great  anxiety  to  preserve  so 
many  years'  incessant  labour  still  untouched ;  but  he  was  no 
longer  present ;  his  abdication  was  secure  ;  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced boy  was  to  succeed  him ;  and  a  mere  written  docu- 
ment had  no  inherent  force  over  a  set  of  ministers  most  of 
whom  were  at  heart  unfavourable  to  every  good  work  he  had 
accomplished  !  And  what  was  the  result  ?  Religious  companies 
were  reestablished,  sacred  images  again  veiled,  the  provision- 
laws  broken,  church  reform  obstructed,  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia 
cruelly  persecuted,  the  payment  of  national  debt  discontinued, 
the  criminal  code  corrupted  or  neglected,  and  finally  altered 
through  ministerial  influence;  the  tribunal  of  the  Consulta 
restored,  bread  and  other  food  assized  by  government,  exporta- 
tion of  grain  prohibited,  privileged  bakers  nominated,  oil  again 
subjected  to  a  license  and  taxed  in  price ;  and  all  the  ancient 
fears  and  folly  soared  triumphant  on  the  bowlings  of  an  infatuated 
populace  which  ministerial  knavery  had  incited  to  open  rebel- 
lion !     Such  was  the  end  of  Leopold's  efforts,  and  such  the 

♦  Original  Instructions  to  the  Regency,  minister  Michele  Ciani;  but  now  in 

MS.,. February  17,  1790.     Signed  by  the  possession  of  Signore  P  .  .  .  B  .  .  . 

Antonio  Serristori  (autograph)  and  oiFlQWuce. 

found  amongst  the  papers  of  Leopold* a 
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mortifications  th&t  probably  hindered  him  from  then  publishing 
the  constitution  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  preparing  h 
He  had  once  hoped  to  cleanse  Tuscany  from  most  of  the- 
evils  planted  by  preceding  rulers,  to  bring  the  state  system  so 
near  completion  as  to  exhibit  its  beauty  and  utility,  accustom 
the  people  to  its  form  and  movement,  and  finally  arouse  a 
spirit  in  the  nation  sufficient  to  perfect  and  preserve  the  work. 
Too  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  public  bodies  to  expect  that  so 
many  searching  reforms  would  have  been  speedily  accomplished, 
or  even  for  a  moment  entertained  by  the  unsteady  working  of 
an  assembly  whose  elements  were  saturated  with  the  poison  of 
tyranny  and  habituated  to  every  impression  but  the  general 
good,  Leopold  fiilly  exercised  his  despotic  powers  for  opening  a 
road  to  liberty;  and  perhaps  no  despotism  was  ever  swayed  by 
purer  intentions  and,  if  the  spy  system  be  excepted,  with  less 
offensive  consequences.  He  necessarily  postponed  the  consti- 
tution to  the  last,  because  Tuscany  in  its  then  degraded  condition 
was  slow  to  conceive  how  any  monarch  could  thus  spu^  from: 
him  ewry  royal  prejudice  and  selfish  feeling;  and  only  aspire  to 
the  glory  of  restoring  a  fallen  nation  to  more  than  its  ancient 
dignity !  There  were  no  doubt  many  citizens  of  enlightened  mind 
and  unsullied  character  who  from  their  quiet  hom6s  conceived 
and  estimated  the  sovereign's  object  and  exertions ;  but  they, 
must  have  been  comparatively  few  and  scattered,  though  no 
doubt  much  virtue  remained  in  obscurity  enjoying  that  pestce 
and  estimation  which  in  the  halls  of  power  is  rarely  found,  and 
seldom  or  never  allowed  to  bold  uncompromising  integrity. 

By  the  constitution  which  was  prepared  for  publication  when* 
Leopold  became  emperor  the  nation  was  to  be  represented  by' 
Community  or  Municipal  Assemblies^  Provincial  Assemblies,  and 
a  General  Assembly.  In  the  first,  every  male  above  the  age  of • 
twenty-five  had  the  right  of  petitioning  on  any  subject,  whether 
private  or  local,  which  fell  within  the  jurisdiclioxL  oi  \»s  TCsficcL- 
cipal  magistracy^  according  to  a  peculiar  {orm. 
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The  union  of  a  certain  nximber  of  communities  constituted 
a  province,  and  a  given  number  of  deputies  from  each,  com- 
posed the  provincial  assembly,  in  which  the  right  of  petition 
existed  as  above,  but  only  about  affairs  that  regarded  the  whole 
province. 

These  provinces  were  of  various  extent,  because  the  situation 
and  similarity  of  local  circumstances  were  more  considered 
than  objects  of  less  consequence  to  general  convenience.  On 
petitions  being  received  by  the  assemblies  of  communities  they 
were  to  be  immediately  discussed  and  put  to  the  vote ;  and  if 
admitted  consigned  to  those  deputies  destined  to  represent 
these  primary  meetings  in  that  of  the  province,  where  after 
a  second  discussion,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  petitions  con- 
tained nothing  generally  prejudicial  to  the  province,  they  were 
again  put  to  the  vote. 

From  the  provincial  assemblies  were  to  be  chosen  those 
deputies  who  formed  the  general  assembly;  they  took  charge  of 
all  petitions,  whether  provincial  or  communal,  which  had  passed 
the  former  assembly.  The  general  assembly  thus  constructed 
was  bound  to  meet  annually  at  a  specified  period  without  any 
form  of  invitation,  and  hold  its  sessions  successively  at  Pisa, 
Siena,  Pistoia,  and  Florence ;  recommencing  in  the  same  order 
every  four  years. 

Laws  were  to  be  enacted  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the 
Prince  and  people  as  represented  in  this  assembly,  but  to  the 
Grand  Duke  alone  was  consigned  their  execution :  he  was  accord- 
ingly invested  with  full  authority  over  the  civil  force  of  Tuscany 
in  the  terms  of  a  constitutional  agreement  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 
Through  these  national  deputies  it  was  intended  that  the  sove- 
reign should  have  ofl&cial  notice  about  the  wants  of  communities 
and  provinces,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  state ;  but  after  all 
had  been  previously  examined,  discussed,  and  matured,  by  those 
host  informed  on  the  subject  and  most  interested  in  its  success ;  so 
that  there  should  be  no  eqcdvocaliouox  ac\hSvRft,Tk.QiX  «a^  ^Wialon 
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of  particular,  local,^  or  general  interests,  and  therefore  no  excuse 
for  after-petitions  either  from  places  or  individuals. 

B  j  the  hahit  of  discussing  public  business  in  these  national 
meetings  the  people  were  e:tpected  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  own  general  interests  and  their  country's  laws,  while  they 
would  be  stimulated  to  watch  vigilantly  over  the  conduct  of 
their  representatives  and  the  general  administration  of  govern- 
ment Such  discipline  required  time,  for  these  duties  were 
foreign  to  Tuscan  habits,  nay  even  dangerous  in  those  periods 
when  princes  cared  not  about  learning  what  were  the  wants  and 
suffaringsof  the  people,  norconsidered  them  otherwise  than  as  the 
skves,  not  the  supporters  of  the  throne.  Leopold  on  the  contrary 
tried  to  mfase  a  patriotic  spirit  into  the  nation,  to  give  it  poli- 
tical instruction,  inspire  it  with  confidence  in  a  prince  so  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  own  power  for  their  exaltation,  and  by  consulting 
them  on  every  affidr  of  state  throw  open  the  national  portals  to 
a  free  expression  of  public  opinion. 

Such  was  the  substance  and  general  spirit  of  the  Leopoldine 
constitution  in  its  representative  character ;  and  its  fundamental 
articles  exhibit  a  similar  anxiety  for  peace  liberty  and  public 
order :  its  principal  article  of  foreign  policy  was  like  Washing- 
ton's advice  to  America*,  a  perfect  neutrality  with  all  nations  ; 
a  maxim  more  easily  declared  than  maintained ;  and  which  the 
insignificance  of  Tuscany  and  its  connexion  with  Austria  could 
alone  give  any  hope  of  preserving,  at  least  from  the  moment  a 
strong  temptation  beset  any  greater  power  to  violate  it.  To  this 
end  an  article  of  the  new  constitution  declared  that  no  alliance 
offensive  or  defensive  could  be  legally  contracted  with  any 
power  by  sea  or  land,  nor  assistance  be  given  or  received 
beyond  the  most  rigid  bounds  of  neutrality,  which  were  defined 

*  "  The  great  rule  of  condact  for  us  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engage- 

(aaid  Wai^ngton)  in  regard  to  foreign  ments  let  them  he  fulfilled  with  perfect 

nations,  is  in  extending  our  commer-  goodfuth.  Here\e\.\i%%W^r   (s^y^oaAvr- 

dal  relations,  to  hareae  little  political  mgtonCz  PareioeU  AddA'en^> 
oonnexhtn  mtb  tbem  aa  possible.     So 
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with  great  precision  in  a  manifesto  previously  published  and 
admitted  by  every  European  power.  The  profession  of  universal 
amity  being  thus  laid  down  as  a  principle  not  to  be  violated,  and 
indispensable  to  Tuscan  security ;  neither  peace  nor  war,  nor 
political  alliances  were  evdn  named  in  the  national  chartei*. 
The  troops  were  to  be  all  inilitia,  organized  and  completed 
previous  to  the  constitution  being  published :  no  new  fortresses 
wer^  to  be  erected,  but  on  the  contrary  those  still  existing  dis- 
mantled, except  Leghorn,  Porto  Ferraio,  Gorgona,  Giglio,  and 
some  others  along  the  sea  coast,  for  which  there  was  an  especial 
code  of  regulations  made  necessary  by  their  peculiar  position 
as  regarded  quarantine,  commerce,  and  neutrality.  The  perfect 
liberty  of  trade  was  another  original  article  of  this  constitution :' 
it  was  established  as  a  fundamental  law,  sacred,  and  immu- 
table;  incapable  of  suspension,  or  of  impediment  by  taoees  or 
other  restrictions,  either  directly  or  indirectly  applied. 

No  public  or  provincial  debt  could  be  contracted  in  any  form, 
and  what  already  existed  was  to  be  forthwith  discharged  accord- 
ing to  certain  iregulations  compiled  for  that  purpose  :  neither 
could  the  crown  property  incur  any  debt,  but  was  declared 
indivisible,  inalienable,  and  incapable  of  mortgage.  By  this  a 
clear  revenue  up  to  a  certain  amount  was  secured  for  royal  main- 
tenance without  any  burden  on  the  nation ;  but  this  not  being 
sufficient,  a  suppletory  permanent  charge  was  to  be  annually 
made  on  the  treasury  with  the  express  stipulation  written  in 
the  Grand  Duke's  own  hand  on  the  original  draught  of  the 
charter ;  that  the  nation  should  never  be  bound  to  supply  either 
hy  grant  or  annuity  any  sum  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
tlie  princesses  of  the  blood,  nor  for  the  establishment  or  promo- 
tion of  the  royal  princes,  who  were  all  to  be  provided  for  out  of 
their  parents'  income  like  private  persons  :  and  yet  Leopold  had 
at  this  time  fourteen  children ;  no  light  matter  even  when  a 
powerful  kingdom  is  charged  with  their  maintenance  !  Neither 
y^ere  the  royal  progeny  to  \io\4  ecc\^«iaa\k»\.  \i«ckfe^<;ift^  in  the 
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crown's  gift,  nor  be  employed  in  any  civil  or  military  situations : 
Ma  prohibition  also  extended  to  foreign  princes,  forLeopold  was 
fully  aware  of  the  many  evils  which  spring  from  authority  in 
the  hands  of  younger  branches  and  foreign  connexions  of  royal 
blood,  an  authority  rarely  producing  anything  but  intrigue  dis- 
cord and  discredit,  especially  when  connected  with  the  church. 

Another  fundamental  article  forbid  any  increase  of  territory 
by  new  acquisitions,  or  any  alteration  by  exchanges.  The  power 
of  pardon  was  to  a  certain  extent  lodged  in  the  prince,  who 
could  diminish  or  commute  corporal  punishment  to  condemned 
persons  but  not  prevent  the  condemnation :  he  could  not  remit 
fines,  and  entirely  renoimced  the  power. of  pardon  in  civil 
actions,  or  in  other  words  that  of  defrauding  an  injured  party 
of  his  rights ;  a  power  so  long  and  so  frequently  exercised  by  the 
Medici.  Leopold  considered  that  only  a  weak  and  wicked  despot 
could  dare  to  trample  on  laws  made  for  the  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice  between  private  persons ;  to  stop  the  favourable 
course  of  such  legislation  towards  an  injured  person  he  declared 
to  be  abuse  of  power,  culpable  ignorance,  or  fickleness  of  cha- 
racter ;  all  dangerous  in  a  sovereign,  even  when  deprived  of  this 
privilege ;  but  such  a  privilege  could  never  be  exercised  without 
injustice  to  the  party  whose  right  had  just  been  acknowledged 
and  declared  by  law.  His  ruling  maxim  in  such  cases  was, 
that  if  the  law  were  not  clear  it  should  be  made  so,  if  not 
sufficient  it  should  be  strengthened,  and  if  not  good  it  should 
be  amended ;  but  all  after  mature  enquiry  and  for  public 
benefit ;  never  for  the  particular  occasion  or  by  mere  sovereign 
will.  A  list  of  civil  military  and  judicial  offices  was  inserted 
in  the  charter,  and  the  privilege  of  filling  them  reserved  for  the 
sovereign,  but  without  any  power  of  alteration ;  and  all  eccle- 
siastical patronage  and  honorary  distinctions  still  remained  to 
him  as  formerly.  Those  laws  in  force  at  the  promulgation  of  the 
charter  were  to  be  confirmed  by  it,  and  the  prince  wsa  cfcas%^^ 
with  their  maintenance  and  execution:  Icda  ■5XOT0%^^SCT^%  e^Jk^- 

VOL,  n.  X 
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braced  everything  not  adverse  to  the  charter :  a  clear  theoretical 
distinction,  but  one  that  would  probably  have  occasioned  prac' 
tical  disputes  wheneyer  a  prince  should  venture  on  some 
dbubtful  encroachment  and  the  people  be  sufficiently  strong 
and  enlightened  to  resist,  as  freemen  ought. 

The  above  is  a  general  outline  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive portion  of  this  singular  constitution  :  singular  because  it 
was  the  composition  and  intended  as  the  spontaneous  offering 
of  an  absolute  monarch,  the  issue  of  an  absolute  race,  on  the 
altar  of  rational  liberty ;  because  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  bom 
in  the  purple,  swathed  nourished  and  educated  in  the  sickly 
lap  of  despotism,  and  sent  while  yet  a  boy  to  govern  those 
accustomed  to  bow  before  the  wildest  freaks  of  tyranny ;  because 
in  those  times  and  countries  the  prince  was  all,  the  people 
nothing ;  and  because  this  royal  citizen  soared  high  above  every 
baser  interest  and  boldly  declared  the  inherent  rights  of  men 
and  nations.  Such  aspirations  led  him  to  the  meditated  estab- 
lishment of  civil  liberty  on  the  broadest  foundation,  to  slacken 
the  bands  of  superstition  and  fanaticism,  and  accustom  the  public 
mind  to  rely  on  its  own  energies  in  subjects  of  national  politics. 
For  these  he  encouraged  the  most  imreserved  communication 
between  throne  and  cottage ;  thence  his  anxiety  for  complete 
information  of  every  grievance,  and  a  general  expression  of 
public  opinion;  an  expression  to  be  uttered  with  frank  and 
fearless  independence,  and  all  that  confidence  which  a  popular 
government,  if  led  by  a  prince  or  statesman  intent  on  public  wel- 
fare, so  naturally  inspires.  He  therefore  entreated  that  nothing 
should  be  concealed  either  by  private  petitioners  or  public  assem- 
blies, from  any  false  respect  to  the  sovereign  or  his  measures ; 
because,  having  no  pretensions  to  infallibility,  and  monarchs 
being  more  easily  deceived  than  others,  anything  clearly  subver- 
sive of  public  good  might  be  supposed,  from  that  circumstance 
alone,  at  variance  with  his  wishes ;  and  while  indicating  the 
aties  of  representative  bodies,  that  of  yreserving  the  pristine 
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force  andpureness  of  consHtutioncd  rights  by  courageously  with- 
standing any  infringement,  was  placed  in  the  highest  rank.  For 
such  purposes  certain  forms  were  prescribed  by  which  all  acts, 
petitions,  or  other  measures  contrary  to  the  charter  were  to  be  de- 
nounced whether  proceeding  from  prince  minister  or  private  per- 
son ;  and  this  was  coupled  with  a  promise  that  any  act  not  within 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  thei^efore  requiring  a  national  vote, 
should  as  far  as  depended  on  the  sovereign  be  made  worthy 
of  public  adoption;  but  he  as  strongly  recommended  a  similar 
spirit  in  those  emanating  from  the  people  themselves. 

The  right  of  proposing  laws  was  vested  equally  in  the  crown 
and  the  representatives,  and  the  consent  of  both  confirmed 
them :  the  finance  minister  was  bound  to  produce  his  accounts 
annually  to  the  legislative  assembly  and  be  prepared  with 
explanations  if  demanded :  no  augmentation  of  public  salaries, 
pensions,  or  rewards,  was  ever  to  take  place  without  a  vote  of 
the  general  assembly  sanctioned  by  the  crown ;  and  no  public 
servant  of  any  rank  if  once  declared  by  a  unanimous  vote  to 
have  lost  national  confidence  could  retain  office  or  be  again 
employed :  the  sovereign's  private  feelings  and  opinion  were  in 
such  cases  to  be  entirely  disregarded,  for  Leopold  trembled  at 
the  possible  effects  of  court  intrigue  and  ministerial  influence 
on  a  weak  monarch,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  extension 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  Beyond  this  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  ministerial  responsibility,  nor  any  legal  provision 
for  an  acknowledged  constitutional  right  of  physical  resistance 
to  violent  breaches  of  public  liberty* ;  a  right,  says  Fox,  that 
"  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  king  and  seldom  be  remem- 
bered by  the  people." 

Previous  to  his  assumption  of  royal  authority  the  sovereign 
was  publicly  to  accept  the  constitution  and  promise  to  observe 
it.  No  new  fiefs  could  be  created,  and  those  falling  to  the 
crown  were  to  become  immediately  extinct.  Fanmiv%  cA  xJcia 
public  revenue  was  interdicted ;  but  not  so  cleai-si.^^^^  ^^^ 

x2 
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the  prohibition  of  a  monopoly  in  any  trade  or  manufactiire,  even 
by  title  of  original  invention :  this  was  unjust,  because  every 
man  has  a  right  for  a  given  time  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  innoxious 
discoveries ;  and  impolitic,  as  tending  to  repress  ingenuity. 

Amongst  various  regulations  for  conducting  elections  and 
constituting  the  several  assemblies,  those  persons  holding  places 
or  pensions  in  the  royal  gift  whether  as  public  officers  or  belong- 
ing to  the  court,  could  hold  no  seat  in  the  national  assembly, 
but  enjoyed  the  right  of  petition.  Functionaries  employed  by 
commimities  were,  on  the  contrary,  exempt,  as  removed  from 
courtly  honours  and  therefore  unlikely  to  become  channels  of 
government  influence;  to  prevent  this  Leopold  foresaw  would 
need  a  most  rigid  control  because  it  was  an  evil  more  natural 
to  monarchy  than  any  other  form  of  government. 

Xieghom  was  placed  in  a  peculiar  position:  a  community 
in  itself,  it  was  nevertheless  excluded  from  provincial  assemblies 
as  an  isolated  portion  of  the  state ;  but  its  petitions  and  muni- 
cipal acts  were  carried  direct  to  the  general  assembly  by 
one  representative  without  a  vote,  to  be  there  discussed  like 
the  rest.  With  the  exception  of  quarantine  and  despatch-boats, 
besides  some  vessels  necessary  to  maintain  commimications 
between  the  coast  and  islands,  dl  other  naval  forces  were  sup- 
pressed :  the  army  also  was  only  to  be  composed  of  urban  guards 
and  rural  militia,  but  embracing  the  several  departments  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  engineers,  and  artillery :  several  more  regula- 
tions were  included  in  this  charter  applying  exclusively  to 
Leghorn,  but  made  necessary  by  its  particular  position  and 
privileges  as  a  free  neutral  port  *. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  a  constitution  which  Leo- 
pold's premature  departure  prevented  from  ever  seeing  the 
light :  he  had  now  relinquished  every  hope  of  rousing  up  Tus- 
cany from  that  state  of  profound  moral  and  political  languor 

*  Fran°.  Maria  Gianni.     '*  Memoria    OrandticaPietroLeopoldo,''''  (Printed 
sulla  Cottituzione  zmmayinata  dal    h\A  uot  p^lxihAd^  VE^2.') 
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which  seems  only  adapted  to  foster  human  indolence,  and  yet 
can  scarcely  be  quarrelled  mth  if  a  nation  live  comparatively 
virtuous  and  happy  under  its  influence.  But  a  time  may  come 
when  the  want  of  habitually  energetic  and  generally  enlightened  • 
minds  may  generate  one  of  those  fearful  outbreaks  that  are 
sometimes  seen  to  overwhelm  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  reason 
justice  and  common  humanity.  Unluckily  the  complete  details 
of  Leopold*s  charter  are  not  easy  to  be  seen ;  suspiciously  buried 
in  the  secret  archives  of  the  palace,  or  more  cautiously  in  the 
cabinet  of  an  individual  citizen  now  no  more,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  great  Leopold  instead  of  being  exhibited  as  the  pride 
and  glory  of  his  house,  was  now  considered  a  fitmily  apostate 
whose  actions  were  unworthy  of  publicity,  whose  justice  was 
only  to  be  whispered,  whose  beneficence  was  beneath  all 
princely  dignity,  whose  philosophy  reflected  on  royal  intellect, 
and  whose  efforts  at  Tuscan  liberty  were  mere  democratic 
woi^ings  to  overthrow  the  mouldering  fabric  of  self-styled 
legitimacy. 

From  what  can  still  be  collected  about  the  details  of  this 
charter  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  national  assembly  would 
have  scarcely  exceeded  twenty  members  as  the  representatives 
of  nearly  a  million  of  souls ;  a  number  that  must  be  considered 
large  as  the  deputies  of  a  single  constituency  but  too  small  for 
a  national  parliament :  still  they  were  the  condensed  repre- 
sentation, the  confidential  agents,  the  flower  as  it  were  of  two 
much  larger  and  more  widely-extended  bodies  of  public  repre- 
sentatives, in  both  of  which  all  the  heal  affairs  of  Tuscany  must 
have  previously  been  discussed ;  so  that  little  beyond  the  general 
national  business  would  have  remained  to  occupy  their  atten- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  nimiber  was  too  small  to  be  secure 
from  courtly  and  ministerial  influence,  too  small  for  indepen- 
dence under  an  able  designing  sovereign,  and  therefore  much 
too  small  for  a  great  national  council :  but  in  t\i\%  %a  m  e^^rj- 
thing  ehe  Leopold  proceeiei  cautiously,  and  ^To\i«XA3  \oO«w^^ 
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forward  to  misinaging  them  himself,  as  he  surely  would  have 
done  in  the  first  instance,  until  he  saw  the  proper  time  arriye 
for  enlarging  their  numbers  and  really  as  well  as  ostensibly  sub- 
mitting to  their  decrees. 

"If  malignity  exclaim,"  says  Gianni,  "that  a  prince  with 
fundamental  constitutional  laws  becomes  a  prince  governed  bj 
the  nation ;  Wisdom  must  then  reply,  *  Happy  that  prince,  whc 
being  weak  or  ignorant  shall  be  governed  by  the  national  organs 
rather  than  arrogant  favourites,  cunning  ministers,  or  splendid 
prostitutes.*  And  happy  may  be  called  that  kingdom  when 
the  sovereign  being  himself  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
necessary  to  govern  wisely,  knowing  the  moral  impossibility  ol 
his  being  able  alone  to  fulfil  the  numerous  duties  of  his  augusi 
ministry,  calls  to  his  aid  the  national  intelligence,  and  inspiref 
it  with  that  zeal  and  confidence  which  result  from  activity  anc 
energy ;  who  thinks  it  no  disgrace  to  be  governed  by  assembliei 
which  are  in  fact  coadjutors  in  the  execution  of  his  prihcel] 
duties  and  make  him  glorious  by  public  felicity ;  for  it  is  fai 
more  difficult  to  find  a  single  ruler  possessing  those  virtues 
and  talents  indispensable  to  good  government,  than  to  unite  th( 
suffrages  of  any  assembly  in  order  to  accomplish  the  universa 
good  which  such  assemblies  must  themselves  partake  of  ir 
common  with  the  multitude.  But  as  the  defects  of  a  constitu 
tion  and  its  administerial  vices  hurt  some  while  they  benefii 
others,  a  false  balance  inevitably  results,  and  government  if 
never  corrected  until  the  evil  becomes  extreme,  universal,  and 
insufferable :  then  either  furious  desperation  or  inert  terroi 
suddenly  produces  new  systems  and  new  reforms,  cool  reflectior 
succeeds,  and  detects  fresh  vices  and  fresh  errors,  and  mer 
once  more  intreat  for  what  they  had  so  lately  detested  and 
destroyed." 
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CHAPTER  X. 
ECCLESIASTICAL   REFORMS. 

FROM  A.D.  1765  TO  A.D.  1791. 

♦ 

PETER  LEOPOLD  THE  FIRST, 

GRAND  DUKE  OF  TVSCANT. 

Tuscany  ancient  and  modem  has  ever  been  prone  to  a 
superstitious  and  almost  abject  veneration  for  the  priesthood : 
the  frauds  of  Etruscan  augurs  were  not  more  effective  than 
those  of  their  modem  successors ;  names  alone  have  changed, 
the  spirit  remains,  although  the  real  character  of  the  work  may 
now  be  more  generally  detected  and  appreciated.  In  republican 
times  when  Florence  abounded  with  able  men,  besides  astrolo- 
gical superstitions  then  common  to  all  the  world,  they  were 
content  to  expend  vast  sums  on  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
convents  churches  and  other  pietisms  for  ecclesiastical  use, 
while  they  themselves  resided  in  small  ill-oonstmcted  houses 
now  scarcely  sufficient  for  half  their  original  inmates.  Bands 
of  regular  clergy  augmented  imder  the  Medici,  external  religion 
became  more  prevalent,  and  the  priesthood  grew  as  immoral 
as  denuded  of  leaming  or  piety.  Formal  answers  to  formal 
questions  in  theology  and  metaphysics  were  considered  a  suffi- 
cient preparation  for  ecclesiastical  duties,  the  acquisition  of  a 
benefice  rang  the  knell  of  study  and  made  way  for  unmerited 
indulgence  and  repose :  many  priests  were  forced  by  necessity 
into  situations  degrading  to  their  profession;  a  Bible  was 
seldom  to  be  found  in  the  curate's  dwelling,  tliovxi^  ^waftNkssi^'s^ 
a  few  tattered  volumes  of  ascetic  devotion,  1;)ae  xetaoasLXa  ^^ 
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by-gone  stadj,  might  be  seen  in  a  neglected  comer  as  if  to  U 
heighten  their  master^s  present  enjoyment  by  an  occasional   Is 
ghmce  at  these  old  and  useless  instroctors.    From  time  to   le 
time  some  brighter  spirit  flashed  through  the  murky  atmo-    w 
sphere  with  a  temporary  unayailing  light,  and  even  in  modem 
times  some  efforts  were  made,  but  with  litde  advantage,  to  im- 
prove the  public  course  of  scholastic  instruction.    Amongst  the 
regular  clergy  a  more  studious  disposition  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained ;  in  some  convents  we  are  even  told  that  the  sciences 
once  flourished  and  considerable  talent  had  been  occasionfllly 
displayed.    But  scholastic  theology  in  general  engrossed  their 
attention;  he  that  most  dexterously  threaded  its  mysterious 
mazes  was  the  popular  preacher  of  the  day  and  acquired  both 
reputation  and  money ;  especially  in  Tuscany  which  tax  more 
than  other  states  was  successfully  traversed  by  such  mis- 
sionaries.   In  this  way  the  regular  orders  gained  a  considerable 
ascendant  over  the  secular  clergy  in  public  estimation  and  by 
degrees  assumed  the  spiritual  direction  of  every  class,  with  the 
whole  management  of  public  education.     Eome,  the  centre  of 
all   their  hopes    and    pivot  of  every  movement,   conferred 
numerous  privileges  on  the  monastic  orders  and  enabled  them 
to  brave  the  native  secular  authorities  whose  duty  was  to 
superintend  their  religious  doctrine,  so  that  even  the  task  of 
examining  them  was  transferred  to  Eoman  ecclesiastics.     As 
Tuscany  abounded  in  convents  it  became  the  country  above 
all  others  where  the  Eoman   decretals  were  executed  with 
the  most  abject  obedience,  as  inviolable  laws  admitting  of  no 
deviation  even  from  their  literal  meaning ;  and  it  was  sufficient 
that  any  bcNok  should  appear  in  the  Eoman  index  of  prohibited 
If  to  be  inunediately  burned,  or  hidden  as  was  said,  *'  in 
fetooie  recess,  and  doomed  to  dust  and  darkness,  a  com- 
uifidels  heretics  and  the  alcoran."    If  there  chanced 
L  unhallowed  lips  some  hasty  expression,  shocking 
I  sensibility  oi  a  ^iiliik^  \iy^K^T\\.Q  ^x  \kQ  feelings 
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of  a  devout  old  woman,  it  became  at  once  an  afiOsdr  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  the  crime  being  declared  beyond  the  limits  of  all 
legal  transgressions  was  to  be  visited  with  more  than  legal 
punishment.  Here  and  there  a  prelate  of  less  fanaticism  and 
more  dignity  cast  a  doubtfdl  gleam  across  this  gloom,  and 
Bonaventura  de*  Ghirardeschi  and  Francesco  de*  Incontri,  both 
Burchbishops  of  Florence,  are  offered  as  modem  examples  of  more 
Liberal  and  intelligent  churchmen.  Alamanni  bishop  of  Pistoia, 
though  liberally  inclined,  was  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  estab- 
lish' a  professorship  of  dogmatic  theology  in  that  city  by  his 
3wn  vicar  Giovanni  Scarfantoni,  from  a  fear  that  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faith  might  be  endangered  by  an  exposure  to  proofs 
that  must  of  necessity  acquaint  the  young  student  with  many 
erroneous  arguments  by  which  it  was  attacked ! 

The  moral  and  religious  doctrines  of  Padre  Condna  and  the 
French  Jansenists  were  disseminated  by  this  prelate  and  his 
successor  Ippoliti,  and  the  excellent  Sdpione  Eicci  endeavoured 
to  complete  the  task :  Chiusi  and  Colli  also  gave  some  strong 
indications  of  a  better  spirit,  and  some  other  dioceses  began  to 
awaken  when  Leopold  first  attempted  to  stimulate  the  languid 
energies  of  Tuscany.  About  this  epoch  the  clergy  of  both 
branches  was  divided  into  four  parties :  in  the  first  there  were 
a  few  sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  church 
reform,  but  cold  timid  and  indifferent  to  its  accomplishment, 
imwilling  to  risk  anything  in  the  cause,  and  even  ready  to 
betray  it  if  openly  called  upon  to  declare  their  sentiments :  this 
baseness  filled  the  ranks  of  bigotry,  because  they  were  either 
seduced  or  intimidated;  especially  by  the  reproach  of  Jansenism, 
the  mark  of  Cain,  which  was  branded  by  religious  conservatives 
)n  all  those  whom  they  had  doomed  to  public  execration.  A 
irery  small  party  openly  attacked  abuses,  boldly  advocated 
radical  changes,  and  ever  maintained  the  cause  of  truth  against 
its  self-interested  and  fanatical  enemies :  they  ^et^  oi  wsvo^^  ^«- 
:us6d  oi heresy,  innovation,  Jansenism ;  and^eie  s^^\feXQ»J2LQ^^ 
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decried,  until  the  most  miaiiswerable  and  purest  troths  became, 
when  in  their  months,  a  compound  of  lying  erroneons  and  scan- 
dalons  doctrines. 

Besides  these  there  was  a  mnltitade  who   having  taken 
holy  orders  for  mere  livelihood  were  willing  to  sacrifice  any 
dogma  or  religious  persuasion  on  the  altar  of  Mammon :  care- 
less of  morals  and  doctrine,  they  sold  themselves  in  the  most 
lucrative  market  to  any  party  or  opinion  likely  to  pay,  indis* 
criminately  fiattening,  like  irrational  animals,  on  the  pastures 
of  error  and  of  truth.     The  last  and  most  numerous  dass^was 
composed  of  a  swarm  of  ignorant  fanatics,  boiling  up  with  ancient 
papal  pretensions,  inflamed  by  existing  conflicts,  disordered  in 
vision,  seeing  nothing  but  Jansenism  beyond  their  own  pale, 
and  dead  to  every  sound  that  did  not  harmonize  with  their 
peculiar  tenets :  they  regarded  in  pious  horror  every  work  on 
which  even  a  shade  of  Jansenism  could  by  any  possibility  be 
cast,  deflGimed  them,  tore  them  from  those  who  showed  a  dis- 
position ip  inquiry,  and  replaced  them  by  some  antidotal  tract 
offered  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  faction,  to  disgust  the  weak 
and  ignorant  with  a  wise  and  beneficent  reform.     The  Bible, 
the  pulpit  and  the  confessional  were  adopted  as  the  instruments 
of  faction  and  malevolence ;  discord  was  kindled  in  domestic 
circles;  father  against  son;  brother  and  brother  were  in  con- 
tention ;  the  household  gods  were  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the 
ancient  demon  of  republican  Florence  seemed  once  more  to  be 
abroad  and  busy  in  the  state.     All  this  was  believed  acceptable 
to  a  God  of  peace  and  charity,  and  blindly  applauded  by  an 
ignorant  prejudiced  superstitious  crowd,  utterly  incapable  of 
argument  on  doctrinal  points,  and  therefore  following  the  ma- 
jority as  being  less  troublesome  than  serious  reflection.     The 
example  of  a  reputed  few  amongst  the  leading  fanatics  was 
sufficient  authority  for  committing  the  most  preposterous  ex- 
uvagancies;    the  people  were  taught  by  these  sententious 
9ti8t8  that  **  In  doctrine  tKei^  should  uaXk  yaixh  the  manyt  in 
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condiict  with  the  few  /'  a  very  unstable  maxim,  but  well  adapted 
to  their  objects  at  the  moment  and  in  harmony  with  the  public 
ignorance  and  mental  indolence  of  the  time  and  country. 

Church  discipline  was  not  more  flourishing  than  clerical 
learning,  but  priests  abounded :  a  brood  of  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  secular  clergy  swarmed  over  Tuscany, 
devoured  its  substance,  and  gave  but  little  in  exchange :  a  mul- 
titude of  little  benefices  supported  hordes  of  priests  who  were 
not  even  called  upon  to  officiate ;  their  stipend  was  miserable ; 
too  much  for  idleness  and  too  little  for  work :  from  about  five 
to  eleven  pounds  sterling  was  all  they  annually  received,  yet 
their  excessive  number  drained  the  spare  cash  of  the  inhabit- 
ants without  comfort  or  usefulness  to  any.  Ten  years*  service 
in  a  cathedral  was  the  sole  qualifiation  necessary  for  holy  orders, 
and  in  that  time  the  chapter  of  Florence  alone  was  accustomed 
to  bring  five-score  priests  to  maturity  with  no  other  prepara- 
tion for  their  sacred  office  than  a  daily  attendance  in  the  choir. 

Another  establishment,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Tuscany,  was 
composed  of  certain  congregations  of  secular  priests  who  wan- 
dered over  the  country  from  church  to  church,  chantit^g  masses 
according  to  the  will  and  regulations  of  their  founder  whose 
funds  principally  supported  them,  especially  in  Florence  and 
Pistoia  where  many  of  these  drones  were  thus  idly  maintained 
and  reverenced.  The  alms  collected  for  masses  gave  a  livelihood 
to  multitudes  of  native  and  foreign  priests,  and  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  such  rites  for  purgatorial  uses,  holiday  oblations^ 
and  other  religious  perquisites  augmented  this  lucrative  source 
of  ecclesiastical  revenue.  But  while  cities  abounded,  the  rural 
districts  were  often  wanting  in  zealous  spiritual  assistance; 
parishes  were  ill  provided ;  some  curates  enjoyed  a  competency, 
others  pined  in  want  and  misery,  yet  tithes  were  rigorously 
exacted  from  all :  the  livings  in  public  and  private  gift  were 
better  filled,  but  those  conferred  by  a  free  popiilaT  ^\ftc\Sft\i^^tft 
generally  the  result  of  intrigue,  faction,  ani  ^tWaXj^  ^e'w^  ^^ 
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interest;  and  success  was  ever  attended  by  suspicions  and  mur 
murs  of  simony :  private  patronage,  as  mih  us,  was  commonly 
exerted  in  favour  of  some  member  of  the  patron's  family,  or  of 
some  favourite  ecclesiastic;  yet  these  parochial  churches  were  the 
least  frequented,  the  people  more  willingly  resorting  to  convents; 
where  by  numerous  feast-days  together  with  a  rapid  succession 
of  masses  and  plenty  of  confessors  to  make  choice  of,  they  were 
much  more  powerfully  attracted.  The  peasantry,  averse  to 
uniting  the  two  fanctions  of  parish  priest  and  confessor  in  the 
same  person,  preferred  cities,  where  their  choice  was  free  and 
their  minds  amused  by  all  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance"  of 
Roman  Catholic  rites  which  they  constantly  found  there. 

A  number  of  lay  religious  companies  swarmed  in  every  town; 
scarcely  a  rank,  trade,  or  profession  was  without  its  college ; 
scarcely  an  individual  that  did  not  belong  to  one  and  many  to 
several ;  they  were  the  clubs  of  our  own  time  and  country,  only 
devoted  to  religion ;  or  at  least  to  its  forms  and  ceremonies, 
occasionally  dashed  with  a  little  mundane  amusement.  In  their 
numerous  oratories  were  performed  by  day  and  night  every 
religious  mystery,  and  in  addition  the  oratories  of  private  fami- 
lies were  exceedingly  numerous,  all  supporting  their  respective 
chaplains,  so  that  a  vast  mass  of  the  priesthood  was  continually 
in  action.  The  regular  clergy  and  lay  brothers  of  the  various 
orders,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  and  sixty,  distributed  in 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  convents,  shared  the  enjoyment  of 
pubHc  wealth  with  their  secular  brethren :  the  mendicant  friars 
were  most  numerous  and  apparently  most  humble ;  but  they 
only  exchanged  real  worldly  poverty  for  its  religious  mimic 
when  the  monastic  habit  was  assumed ;  others  issuing  from  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  society  into  the  endowed  convents, 
similarly  abandoned  a  poor  or  no  inheritance  for  iEui  infinitely 
richer  patrimony :  many  foreigners  were  amongst  them,  espe- 
ciallj  as  superiors  and  lecturers,  the  generals  being  almost  in- 
variably  strangers.   The  mendkanl  ot^et^  em^^i^^dwximerous 
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lay-brethren  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  food  and  alms, 
while  they  themselves  remained  at  home  to  invoke  heaven's 
blessing  on  the  task.  With  these  orders  v^ere  associated  in 
both  male  and  female  convents,  many  lay-brethren  and  sisters 
under  the  name  of  **  Terziarj  "  or  third  orders,  who  wearing  the 
religious  habit  and  paying  a  fee  of  admission,  were  acknowledged 
as  kinsfolk  in  God  and  shared  every  spiritual  blessing  with  the 
rest :  masses,  indulgences,  privileges,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
the  right  of  sepulture  within  the  church,  where  some  feunilies 
possessed  hereditary  tombs,  were  the  chief  advantages  gained 
by  the  "  Terziarj"  The  patron  saints  and  their  successors, 
whose  effigies  both  adorned  and  enriched  the  churches,  brought 
many  votaries :  each  temple  had  some  illustrious  image  of 
purer  essence  or  more  holy  reputation  which  could  not  always 
be  exposed  to  vulvar  aaze ;  but  on  stated  days  and  in  times  of 
pubuTcalanuty  lis  Lystic  veU  was  withdS™.  the  Mthful 
bowed  in  pious  adoration  and  golden  streano^s  kept  flowmg  into 
the  sacred  treasury. 

Female  convents  and  "Conservatories,"  which  in  the  year  1 784 
contained  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  nuns,  formed 
a  still  more  melancholy  portion  of  this  monstrous  evil :  .how 
many  mothers  were  here  severed  from  the  natural  purpose  of 
their  creation ;  how  many  innocent  girls  were  led  blindly  into 
licentiousness ;  how  many  tender  hearts  were  doomed  to  repen- 
tance or  despair !  Not  for  committed  sins,  but  from  false  notions 
of  piety,  or  parental  vanity  and  selfishness ;  and  how  much  youth 
and  beauty  were  here  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  clerical  ambi- 
tion, even  though  no  darker  destiny  might  await  them  !  The 
education  of  almost  all  young  women  of  any  rank  was  entrusted 
to  nuns,  and  there  were  but  few  of  those  that  ultimately  took 
the  veil,  which  generally  occurred  at  sixteen,  who  had  not 
already  passed  six  or  eight  years  within  the  precincts  of  a 
cloister.  The  female  conventual  revenues  amounted  ta  %!c>wiX. 
eighty-nine  thousand  pounds,  and  every  8.\ateT  \ixou<^\i  ^  c.w\- 
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spicuous  portion  with  her  on  entry ;  nor  were  the  converse, 
or  assistant  nuns,  exempt  from  a  similar  though  lighter  con- 
tribution. 

The  assumption  of  the  monastic  habit ;  the  profession,  and 
final  veiling;  were  all  accompanied  by  pomp,  noise,  and  rejoic- 
ings, but  at  the  parents*  expense ;  who  for  a  little  temporary  cost 
were  generally  willing  to  save  future  trouble  by  this  double 
establishment  of  soul  and  body  within  the  fold  of  a  nunneiy. 
Female  convents  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters  were 
generally  directed  by  the  male  provincial  superiors  and  con- 
fessors of  their  respective  orders ;  for  episcopal  authority  in  such 
matters  had  decayed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ecclesias- 
tical patronage  absorbed  by  the  court  of  Eome.  The  authority 
of  ecclesiastical  courts  had  immeasurably  increased,  and  laymen 
were  obliged  to  plead  there  while  the  clergy  remained  free  from 
the  cos^nizance  of  any  lay-tribunal :  they  had  their  peculiar 
prisons  bailiffs,  superior  officers,  and  judges ;  and  uniting 
usurped  temporal  power  with  their  legitimate  jurisdiction, 
formed  a  state  within  the  state  that  confounded  all  law,  paralysed 
justice,  violated  royal  prerogative,  and  trampled  on  the  whole 
frame  of  civil  society  *. 

These  abuses  were  not  peculiar  to  Tuscany,  wherefore  amongst 
the  catholic  nations  there  had  already  sprung  up  a  simultaneous 
steady  and  determined  opposition  to  all  papal  encroachments  : 
Genoa  was  earnestly  engaged  in  monastic  reforms,  and  had  ban- 
ished many  foreign  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order :  Venice  had 
by  successive  decrees  interdicted  any  increase  of  conventual  pro- 
perty either  by  donation  or  legacy,  as  well  as  the  remitting  of 
money  to  Rome  by  heads  of  convents,  beyond  what  was  specified 
in  public  edicts:  Venetian  bishops  were  commanded  to  reassume 
their  former  jurisdiction  over  the  regular  clergy,  while  both  the 
numbers  and  revenues  of  every  religious  association  were  there 
limited,  and  many  suppressed. 

•  ''  Prefazione  alia  Storia  deW  as&em-    Toaca-ivC^      \>«SC     K^aX^   ^e^naldo 
!>lea  degU  Arcivescovi  e  Vescovi  deUa    Twoa-ua,  (^FlTe?iuA,V^^'^-^ 
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The  Duke  of  Modena  in  a  similar  spirit  demanded  the  pope's 
consent  to  certain  monastic  reforms,  which  after  a  gentle  denial 
WQS  granted:  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  seized  the  rents  of  many 
convents  and  settled  them  on  the  principal  hospital  of  his 
metropolis :  Lombardy  was  alive  with  the  same  spirit  under  the 
searching  and  impetuous  Joseph  :  neither  Spain  nor  Portugal 
were  free  from  change;  but  Naples  took  the  lead  of  all  in  sup- 
pressing religious  societies  and  the  dismissal  of  those  foreign 
monks  who  were  eating  into  the  commonwealth  with  unmiti- 
gated voracity. 

Leopold  like  his  brother  was  a  universal  reformer  but  far 
more  circumspect  in  his  actions :  his  object  was  to  emancipate 
the  citizen  from  every  tie  uncalled  for  by  social  necessity  and 
a  just  idea  of  religion.     This  was  a  very  difl&cult ;  in  Tus- 
cany a  very  thankless  task,  and  in  religion  a  hopeless  one : 
the  nation  was  wrapped  in  superstition  and  sleepy  intellect, 
and,  like  the  somnambulant,  ready  to  sink  with  amazement  if 
too  suddenly  or  incautiously  awakened.     "  When  a  nation  by 
force  of  habit,"  says  Bishop  Eicci,  "  has  slavishly  submitted  its 
intellect  to  the  authority  of  priests  and  nobles,  it  ceases  to 
reflect,  and  loses  all  desire  of  being  enlightened :  abandoning 
itself  by  degrees  to  this  lethargic  state  it  closes  every  outlet ; 
the  clergy  and  aristocracy  skilfully  profit  by  its  ignorance  and 
inertness  and  through  little  seductions,  which  they  well  know 
how  to  offer  at  seasonable  moments,  easily  guide  it  according  to 
their  will  and  interests.     These  two  classes,  although  rivals 
and  jealous  of  each  other  in  the  wish  to  govern;  are  always  seen 
to  form  a  close  union  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  combat 
those  who  threaten  their  privileges  and  endeavour  to  break  the 
enchantment  of  their  power  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people"*.    This  was  the  real  cause  of  all 
opposition  to  Leopold's  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  that  honest 
able  and  benevolent  prelate  fell  a  victim  to  his  bold  oad'L^wis^ 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason. 

•  Jtfemorie  di  Ricci^  cited  by  de  PoUer. 
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The  first  decided  misunderstaading  between  Borne  and  Tus- 
cany appears  to  have  proceeded  from  papal  discontent  at  the 
law  of  mortmain  in  1751.  That  lordly  power  could  ill  brook 
any  opposition  from  a  nation  which  for  centuries  had  bowed  to 
the  slightest  expression  of  her  will,  and  this  ill-humour  was 
not  diminished  by  seeing  the  Inquisition  deprived  of  its  censor- 
ship, its  prisons  suppressed,  and  the  interference  of  lay  assessors 
in  all  its  proceedings ;  which  thus  rendered  it,  although  still  an 
odious  and  subtle,  no  longer  a  formidable  tribunal.  This  irrita- 
bility was  augmented  by  the  suppression  of  ii^any  convents 
and  useless  ecclesiastical  benefices  against  the  Archbishop's 
consent ;  who  moreover  by  a  secret  agreement  with  the  In- 
quisitor offered  to  try  in  his  own  court  all  those  causes  which, 
as  properly  belonging  to  the  former,  must  otherwise  have  come 
before  the  lay  assessor,  a  thing  which  the  Inquisitor  was  most 
anxious  to  avoid.  The  Bishop  of  Pienza  who  audaciously 
asserted  that  he  was  the  Pontiflfs  and  not  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany's  subject,  became  another  cause  of  quarrel :  this  silly 
intemperate  priest  had  committed  divers  follies,  and  finally  re- 
fused absolution  to  a  government  ofl&cer  excommunicated  by  him, 
"  wJdle  he  persisted  in  public  scandal  of  obedience  to  the  national 
''government.'''  After  twelve  years  of  royal  forbearance  this 
priest  was  banished,  but  received  nevertheless  with  singular 
distinction  by  Pope  Clement  XIII. :  he  was  permitted  to  ex- 
communicate the  Emperor  Francis  and  all  his  Tuscan  ministers, 
and  moreover  to  publish  the  sentence  in  Florence.  The  days 
of  Hildebrand  were  however  past  and  this  anathema  and  its 
authors  were  equally  ridiculed  at  Vienna ;  but  a  more  serious 
afiair  soon  occupied  the  attention  of  both  cabinets :  the  right 
of  sanctuary,  infamous  in  itself  and  more  pernicious  from 
excessive  abuse,  was  continually  violated  by  government  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  and  this  produced  repeated  complaints  from 
Rome;  a  concordat  was  proposed  and  assurance  given  that 
no  violation  should  take  place  dxiTm^  the  negotiations  which 
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his  Holiness  took  good  care  should  not  ha  unusually  hastened 
so  that  the  suhject  was  still  pending  at  Leopold's  accession. 

The  latter  found  Cardinal  Torregiani  a  cunning  subtle  priest, 
opposed  to  Francesco  Eucellal,  a  shrewd  active  searcher  and 
bold  denouncer  of  pontifical  encroachments :  the  Grand  Duke 
uniting  all  the  jealousy  of  an  independent  monarch  with  th^ 
zeal  of  a  young  reformer,  promptly  but  rationally  imbibed 
the  true  spirit  of  this  quarrel,  felt  his  right  to  abate  the 
nuisance  without  reference  to  strangers ;  yet  as  a  concession  to 
ancient  prejudice  and  from  respect  to  the  Church  he  consented 
to  renew  the  negotiations  while  he  mentally  resolved  to  sup- 
press an  evil  which  had  been  banished  from  every  other  coun- 
try and  was  not  even  tolerated  in  Borne  itself.  By  the  advice  of 
Buoellai,  '*  Secretary  of  Crown  Bights,"  all  notion  of 
concordats  was  abandoned  as  mere  papal  instru- 
ments for  swindling  monarch's  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
very  claims  under  discussion :  another  project  was  therefore 
adopted,  wl^ch  combining  Leopold's  milder  notions  of  criminal 
punishment  with  certain  concessions,  rejected  the  inviolability 
of  sanctuary  but  granted  a  remission  of  penalties  in  life  or 
limb  to  all  culprits  so  arrested,  as  well  as  the  mitigation  of 
every  lesser  punishment. 

The  Baron  of  Saint  Odile  was  ordered  to  settle  this  point 
at  Borne,  but  ecclesiastical  cunning  prevailed  and  Leopold 
threatened  in  vain ;  he  put  questions  on  the  subject    , 
to  several  theologians,  amongst  others  to  the  cele- 
brated antiqueuian  Giovanni  Lami  who  had  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  sanctuary  was  unknown  in  the  three  first  ages  of 
Christianity ;  that  it  was  merely  suffered  by  royal  permission 
under  Justinian,  and  therefore  still  depended  entirely  on  the 
sovereign  will  for  its  existence  modification  or  total  suppression ; 
and  if  the  prince  vouchsafed  at  any  time  to  cede  a  portion  of 
his  rights  it  could  only  be  as  an  act  of  pure  eo\3Li\»^^  \«^rox^% 
the  bishop  of  Borne.     Nevertheless  this  \)Mameaa  ^ixai^^^  ^"^ 
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for  some  years,  nor  was  it  until  1769  that  with  Maria  Theresa's 
consent  Leopold  announced  to  Pope  Ganganelli  that 
^•''*''''-  the  Tuscan  sanctuaries  had  heen  cleared  of  all 
offenders,  but  that  their  lives  would  be  spared.  This  measure 
took  effect  on  the  eighth  of  November  1769  at  Florence  Siena 
and  Grosseto,  and  the  next  day's  sun  saw  every  remaining 
sanctuary  of  Tuscany  emptied  of  its  infamous  population.  All 
Tuscan  sanctuaries  were  thus  abolished  except  for  civil  debtois 
when  not  fraudulent  bankrupts ;  but  capital  punishment  was 
simultaneously  mitigated,  out  of  respect  for  the  sacred  place,  or 
more  probably  for  the  personal  character  of  Ganganelli  These 
culprits  were  spared  from  death  but  sent  to  ten  years*  public 
labour  in  irons ;  and  from  the  latter,  when  incurred,  to  half  that 
punishment :  the  pontiff  acquiesced,  probably  with  satisfaction; 
he  had  been  but  a  few  months  on  the  throne  and  would  no 
doubt  ere  long  have  saved  Leopold  the  trouble  of  legislating  on 
this  matter  for  he  was  much  too  enlightened  and  sagacious 
and  saw  too  clearly  the  signs  of  the  times  to  continue  such 
abuses,  even  if  his  natural  disposition  had  not  moved  him  to 
arrest  them  *. 

The  opinions  of  Rucellai  and  others  on  ecclesiastical  reforms 
have  already  been  noticed,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  how 
Leopold  brought  them  gradually  but  steadily  into  practice.  The 
right  of  clergymen,  like  other  public  officers,  to  be  supported 
by  the  nation  at  large,  he  saw  was  not  properly  maintained, 
because  the  funds  though  ample  were  imfairly  distributed  :  to 
rectify  this  he  first  set  apart  a  certain  amount  of  property  in 
each  diocese  under  the  name  of  "  Church  Patrimony''  for  their 
maintenance  ;  he  then  suppressed  parochial  tithes  and  finally 
made  it  compulsory  on  private  patrons  of  benefices  to  grant  a 
competent  income  fi:^m  their  own  funds  to  the  incumbent,  or  ' 
resign  their  patronage  f.     Several  other  regulations  followed 

♦  AfeiDorie  di  Ricci.  (Vide  De  Potter,    -V  Circular  of  7th  January,   1780;     I 
rol  iv,,  p.  33.)  3\)\^  \^,  Vl^'i^  >  ^wvajo^  a\^  1784.       ^ 
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tween  1780  and  1784  one  of  which  relieved  the  canons  of 
liegiate  churches  from  much  superfluous  ease  hj  giving  them 
eful  occupations  in  the  cure  of  souls  and  the  direction  of 
blic  schools :  before  this  a  prohibition  against  the  ordination 
priests  without  duties,  and  the  making  of  a  royal  Exequa- 
f  essential  to  the  validity  of  many  dispensatory  acts  which 
e  pontifEs  had  before  been  in  the  habit  of  promulgating  on 
eir  own  simple  authority,  formed  two  of  Leopold's  earliest 
sasures  on  church  reform  *. 

The  establishment  of  biennial  synods  in  each  diocese  to 
sdntain  church  discipline  and  encourage  learning  amongst 
clesiastics  by  a  rigorous  examination  of  candidates  for  holy 
ders  and  promotion,  infused  a  better  spirit  into  the  pro- 
ision  and  even  obliged  the  examining  bishops  themselves  to 
come  more  studious  and  circumspect  than  before  f . 
The  abuse  of  monastic  power  and  frequent  acts  of  monkish 
ranny  occupied  Leopold's  attention,  for  he  had  not  forgotten 
iceUai  or  his  counsels :  although  resolved  from  the  beginning 
suppress  it  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  until 
70  when  an  edict  appeared  declaring  that  conven- 
al  prisons  would  only  be  suffered  to  stand  when  the 
periors,  within  a  given  time,  asked  on  good  grounds  for  a 
edal  license  to  retain  them ;  all  others  were  demolished  one 
3nth  after  the  decree  X,  When  thus  formally  licensed,  which 
ts  done  for  ecclesiastical  discipline  alone,  they  were  never  to 
I  closed  against  the  civil  power ;  the  prisoners'  names  and 
imes  were  not  only  to  be  given,  but  full  liberty  was  granted 
em  to  remove  into  public  prisons  :  the  visits  of  civil  magis- 
Ittes  were  to  be  private,  and  the  prisoner  was  allowed  ample 
ne  find  means  to  state  his  cause  unchecked  by  the  spiritual 

Circular  of  April  14,  1787;  2l8t  1782;   July  16,  1782;   August  2, 

,ril,  1773;  2l8t  April,  1777;  IStli  1786. 

unary,  1778.  J  Edict  of  7tii  3\iT^e|\Tl^,>>>xV  \.\JX»- 

Circulars  of  January  7^1i.aod  20tli,  lished  in  8eptem\)«T. 

W;  MBTch  2,  1782;  January  16, 
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superior's  presence ;  nor  was  the  latter  permitted  even  to  8e6 
the  written  statement,  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  and 
both  open  and  secret  information  about  any  breach  of  this  law 
was  strongly  encouraged  by  government. 

Pope  Ganganelli,  a  no  less  sincere  and  energetic  refbrmei 
than  Leopold,  with  all  the  cautions  and  necessary 
preparation  for  such  an  act,  towards  the  end  of 
August  1773  issued  his  celebrated  brief  which  abolished  the 
order  of  Jesus  after  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  of 
prosperity  and  unmeasured  ii^fluence  throughout  the  catholic 
world.  In  this  document  Clement  XIV.  recapitulated  the 
several  religious  orders  suppressed  by  hiis  predecessors,  ex- 
hibited his  own  reasons,  and  declared  that  believing  himself 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  he  thought  that  in  thus  ecting  he 
should  conciliate  maintain  and  confirm  tranquillity  throughout 
Christendom. 

Although  the  fall  of  this  order  does  not  properly  belong  to 
Leopold's  acts  it  affected  Tuscany  to  the  centre,  removed  from 
before  him  a  most  formidable  obstacle,  and  dissolved  a  charm 
that  would  have  paralysed  every  movement ;  a  power,  which 
scotched  subdued  and  disembodied  as  it  was,  did  in  fact  most 
thoroughly  harass  his  operations  and  poisoned  the  food  he  was 
preparing  for  a  benighted  people.  But  the  Jesuits  were  not 
to  be  crushed  with  impunity  even  by  Christ's  vicar :  union, 
talent,  and  utter  unscrupulousness  in  conduct,  will  make  any 
society  formidable,  and  in  all  these  was  that  order  preemi- 
nent !  The  bold  and  good  pontiff  who  from  public  principle 
decreed  their  fall,  although  supported  by  his  own  great  ability, 
his  integrity,  and  by  almost  universal  acclamation ;  wrapped 
also,  as  he  was,  in  holy  panoply,  and  bright  with  sacred 
splendour,  soon  became  the  victim  of  their  fury.  The  wrath 
of  Heaven  against  him  was  minutely  prophesied;  there  was 
no  mystery  or  equivocation  in  the  voice,  and  sure  measures 
^vere  taken  for  its  accomp&\imeTi\.»    "^VJils^u  ^  ^ear  from  the 
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promnlgation  of  this  decree  Ganganelli  expired  under  the  effects 
of  poison  at  the  very  moment  so  confidently  predicted  by  the 
Jesuits  as  the  termination  of  his  career  *.  After  the  pub- 
lieation  of  this  brief  all  the  Jesuits'  property  was  seized,  all 
their  schools  colleges  offices  and  hospitals  were  suppressed 
throughout  Europe,  their  authority  and  duties  were  transferred 
to  the  ordinary  local  priesthood,  and  each  individual  of  this 
order  was  compelled  to  receive  the  habit  of  a  secular  clergy- 

Any  society  may  be  legally  disembodied  and  dispersed,  but 
ludesB  its  members  be  banished  or  annihilated  it  will  remain 
like  a  broken  mirror  with  the  image  reflected  in  ev^ry  frag- 
ment :  the  same  cause  which  first  inspired  it,  the  spirit  that 
formed  it,  supported  it,  and  held  it  together  so  formidably  as  to 
make  its  dissolution  expedient,  will  still  pervade  every  atom  of 
the  mass ;  and  unless  changed  to  some  other  shape  or  name,  it 
will  yet  act  in  secret  union,  but  with  a  more  insidious,  enven- 
omed, and  mischievous  feeling  than  before.  Such  was  the 
oonduct  of  the  Tuscan  Jesuits. 

The  Archbishop  Incontri  repaired  to  their  college  of  San 
Giovannino  in  Florence  and  with  a  mild  voice  read  the  papal 
brief  to  its  inmates,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  them  to  relin- 
quish the  dress  of  their  society  and  assume  that  of  secular 
priests :  he  interdicted  both  preaching  and  confession,  but  per- 
mitted the  celebration  of  mass  in  their  own  church  until  the 
opder  were  completely  dissolved.  At  the  novices'  college  he 
repeated  this  ceremony  and  appointed  two  priests  to  take  chaise 
of  both  establishments ;  the  secretaries  of  the  supreme  magis- 
traey  seized  the  property  for  government,  and  twenty  crowns 
were  finally  given  to  each  individual  member  for  the  purchase 
of  a  secular  habit. 

Thus  fell  the  celebrated  order  of  Jesus  in  Tuscany !    Their 

*  See  a  carious  and  interesting  account  of  his  iUaess  aHad.  ^ea£^Vft.^^^^^'^^'^"» 
^Memorie  di  Scipione  de*  Jiicci,** 
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last  general  vraa  Lorenzo  de*  Eicci,  a  Florentine  and  cousin  to 
the  excellent  Bishop  of  Pistoia ;  he  was  imprisoned ;  it  does 
not  exactly  appear  why,  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  secretly 
interrogated  about  the  society  but  without  any  particular 
result,  though  from  Ganganelli's  character  probably  not  without 
reason,  Snd  a  short  time  after  terminated  his  days  in  con- 
finement. The  various  colleges  of  this  order  were  similarly 
dissolved  throughout  Tuscany,  but  its  spirit  remained,  indig* 
nant  subtie  and  vindictive;  dispersed  like  fidlen  mercuiy, 
yet  ready  to  unite  and  gravitate  by  the  slightest  external 
movement,  and  each  particle  acting  with  more  concentrated 
malignity. 

When  the  vast  fabric  of  this  singular  associati(m  is  contem- 
plated, with  all  its  delicate  machinery,  the  ease  force  and  subtie 
nature  of  its  movements,  its  numberless  feelers,  its  attractive 
and  grasping  instruments,  its  monopoly  of  the  world's  educa* 
tion ;  of  the  cabinet,  pulpit,  and  confessional ;  the  quantity  and 
ability  of  its  writers,  and  its  unbounded  influence  ;  we  shall  not 
marvel  that  on  the  fall  of  such  a  column  many  people  believed 
that  the  whole  ecclesiastical  edifice  would  come  tumbling  down, 
and  catholicity  nay  even  salvation  itself  disappear  in  the 
ruins.  During  the  excitement  of  such  apprehensions  even  the 
pontiff's  power  of  dissolving  any  religious  order  was  audaciously 
questioned;  and  some  laudatory  expressions  applied  to  the 
Jesuits  by  the  Council  of  Trent  were  cited  as  a  formal  sanction 
of  the  order  which  required  a  similar  authority  to  invalidate. 
Those  who  on  the  contrary  considered  Jesuitism  as  the  cor- 
rupter of  gospel  truths ;  as  the  cause  of  prolonged  discord  in 
the  church ;  as  the  persecutor  and  oppressor  of  all  who  opposed 
its  own  authority,  and  as  the  disturber  of  religion,  good  govern- 
ment and  civil  society ;  all  these  triumphed  in  this  signal  act 
id  boldly  vindicated  its  justice.  But  from  this  moment  a  new 
id  general  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  a  strong  spirit 
religious  altercation  became  a^^weitiX.mTxiafc'MX'^  •.  Leonid's 
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reforms  kept  these  alive  and  busy  bat  his  progress  in  them 
was  materially  assisted  by  the  Jesuits'  funds:  about  the  lay 
appropriation  of  these  no  question  seems  to  have  arisen  either 
in  the  mind  of  Clement  or  the  public,  so  with  this  aid  the 
Grand  Duke  was  enabled  to  establish  a  more  extended  and 
liberal  system  of  ecclesiastical  education  throughout  l^scany. 
While  determined  to  repel  every  papal  aggression  and  con* 
fine  spiritual  authority  within  just  limits,  Leopold  was  no  less 
serious  in  his  religious  professions,  nor  unobservant  of  exterior 
forms.  With  a  sincere  wish  for  public  morality  he  was  rational 
in  his  orders  about  the  due  observance  of  Sundays  and  Church 
holydays,  and  had  occasionally  issued  instructions  on  this  sub* 
ject ;  but  finding  that  they  were  frequently  mistaken  and  often 
too  harshly  enforced ;  more  especially  in  rural  places  where  poor 
people  suffered  from  the  busy  interference  of  rich  and  rigid 
pretenders  to  exclusive  sanctity ;  he  determined  while  maintain* 
ing  their  essential  object  to  introduce  those  modifications  which 
common  sense  and  real  piety  required.  To  stop  all  vexations 
from  officiousness  he  wisely  ordered  that  no  peasant  should  be 
prevented  from  pursuing  his  agricultural  labours  on  Sundays 
or  other  festivals  if  neglect  of  them  were  likely  to  be  followed 
by  injury  to  the  crop  and  therefore  to  the  public  at  large,  either 
from  inclement  weather  or  any  other  cause.  This  impunily  was 
extended  to  millers,  victuallers,  carriers,  venders  of  manufactured 
goods,  clothes,  and  agricultural  instruments,  either  as  regarded 
their  shop  or  any  other  place  where  they  could  more  conve- 
niently trade :  neither  were  any  lawful  amusements,  games,  or 
exercises  of  the  people  prohibited;  nor  music,  nor  singing,  nor 
dancing ;  nor  other  sport  or  pastime  not  positively  forbidden 
by  law;  provided  that  all  was  decently  carried  oq,  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  church,  and  not  during  divine  service.  The 
innkeepers  and  all  that  class  of  tradesmen  were  also  allowed  to 
keep  their  shops  open  for  strangers  or  other  ^©r^oti^  xeasstxr 
ing  there  from  necessity,  not  intemperance*,  oa^  ^^  \x«q.v 
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gressors  of  these  rules  were  only  required  to  furnish  the  police 
with  a  written  acknowledgment  of  their  offence,  or  if  unable  to 
write,  a  similar  statement  by  witnesses ;  and  then  the  law  took 
its  course. 

Such  were  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany's  notions  of  that  sab- 
bath-brd&king  which  has  long  been  creating  so  much  unnecessary 
disturbance  in  England,  to  the  injury  and  annoyance  rather 
than  improvement  of  the  poor ;  to  the  impunity  and  self-indul* 
gence  of  the  rich ;  to  the  regret  of  a  rational  age,  and  probably 
to  the  greater  portion  of  a  really  pious  nation.  The  essential 
truths  of  religion  which  our  Saviour  came  to  teach  and  taught 
so  well  and  wisely,  are  perhaps  even  now  but  imperfectly  com- 
prehended by  many ;  they  are  often  confounded  with  mere  for- 
malities and  all  those  accessory  notions,  which,  as  calm  investi- 
gators have  remarked,  so  many  people  make  a  part  and  parcel 
of  their  belief  in  despite  of  the  clear  and  characteristic  distinc- 
tions of  Christ  himself.  Recreations  inherently  innocuous  are 
not  less  harmless  on  a  Sunday  provided  that  they  neither  cause 
interruption  nor  neglect  of  our  religious  duties ;  wherefore  it 
becomes  unjust  and  consequently  wicked  to  prevent  six  days  of 
labour  from  enjoying  the  amusements  as  well  as  the  relaxation 
of  the  seventh,  or  imnecessarily  to  expose  harvests,  (the  pecu- 
liar gifts  of  Heaven)  which  might  be  saved  by  a  Sunday *s 
work,  and  thus  hasten  the  distress  resulting  from  diminished 
resources,  with  all  the  crimes  and  suffering  which  it  commonly 
tends  to  produce !  If  the  Jews  of  old,  rigid  as  they  were, 
might  save  their  sheep  on  the  day  emphatically  declared  by 
Him  who  knew,  to  be  "  made  for  man,"  surely  Christians  may 
save  their  crops ;  imless  indeed  it  be  unlawful  "  to  do  good  on 
the  sabbath-day."  Is  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  man's  sustenance, 
to  perish  in  the  field  from  too  rigid  adherence  to  a  perverted 
ud  ill-understood  law,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  character  climate 
id  religion  of  a  particular  race  and  country,  and  nowhere 
joined  by  Christ  ?    Food  auA  mm^iiX,  '\xkas»m>Mi\s.  ^  their 
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(Session  removes  some  of  our  strongest  temptations  to  crime, 
I  the  first  steps  to  morality,  but  want  and  physical  suffering 
I  the  poor  man's  readiest  leaders  inta  Tice.  The  institution 
%  stated  day  of  repose  is  mse  and  necessary ;  the  identifying 
this  day  with  one  of  public  prayer  is  also  right,  and  good, 
I  convenient;  but  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  labouring 
9863  of  their  harmless  weekly  recreation  is  particularly 
just,  and  the  notion  of  making  eveiy  slight  breach  of  the 
ibath  a  moral  crime  is  preposterous.  Such  rigour  establishes 
ilse  standard  of  morality,  the  observation  of  which  through  life 
Qg  almost  impossible,  a  first  and  imaginary  crime  is  created  in 
youthful  mind  and  committed,  where  none  essentially  exists. 
)batism  is  at  the  best  a  merely  prescribed,  and  not  a  moral 
y ;  it  was  prescribed  to  the  Jews  by  their  wise  and  able  legis- 
)r,  in  order  that  their  cattle,  and  their  man-servant  and  their 
Id'-servant  might  rest  as  well  as  them  *,  but  it  is  nowhere 
oined  and  scarcely  even  mentioned  (except  to  justify  its 
ach)  either  by  Jesus  or  his  apostles  f .  If  the  national  law 
uire  a  Mosaic  sabbatism  let  its  breach  at  least  be  properly 
ined  and  made  what  it  really  is,  a  legal  and  not  a  moral 
ne ;  for,  alas !  the  catalogue  of  unquestionable  sins  is  suffi- 
itly  long  without  any  gratuitous  addition  of  artificial  ones. 
t  to  return. 

^bout  one  year  after  Ganganelli's  suppression  of  the  Jesuits 
.  while  Eicci  was  still  a  captive  in  Saint  Angelo, 
ir  destroyer  expired :  a  minute  relation  of  his  '  ' 
th  and  previous  illness  which  was  transmitted  by  the  Spa- 
1  ambassador  at  Eome  to  his  own  court  leaves  but  little 
bt  of  Clement's  having  been  poisoned  by  that  order  but 
bably  without  the  knowledge  of  their  chief:  they  were 
acious  enough  to  foretel  the  very  month  and  even  as  is 

eateronomy,  cLap.  v.,  v.  14.  or  of  the  sabbath  days  :  which  are  a 

Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  shadow  of  things  to  to\xi^\'WX^^^ 

sr  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  res-  body  is  of  CViml.**  (^EpUt.  Colowva'M^ 

of  a  bolydaXf  or  of  the  new  moon^  chap,  ii.,  y.  16  and.  VI  ^ 
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averred  the  veiy  day  of  his  death,  the  twenty-second  of  Sep 
tember  1774.  No  investigation  was  ordered  either  by  the  ooim 
clave  or  the  new  pontifP  Angelo  Braschi,  a  man  of  veiy  inferior 
talents  and  character,  who  owing  his  success  in  life  to  the 
Jesuits  soon  changed  the  ecclesiastical  politics.  Leopold  thus 
deprived,  if  not  of  a  coadjutor  at  least  of  an  enlightened  neigh- 
hour  that  would  have  applied  reason  to  reform,  was  now  com* 
polled  to  prepare  for  a  conflict  with  the  lowest  intellect  and 
prejudice,  coupled  with  the  highest  and  most  absurd  preten- 
sions of  the  Vatican  *. 

So  much  corruption  had  penetrated  into  every  part  of  monastic 
life,  so  many  forms  of  seduction  were  practised,  so 

A.D.  1775.  "  •      11     .  .J       . 

many  young  women  were  rumed  by  mconsiderate  vows 
ere  they  could  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  their  obligations, 
their  own  bent  of  mind  or  the  force  of  natural  passions,  that 
Leopold  resolved  to  restrict  as  far  as  he  could,  every  induce- 
ment to  this  unnatural  and  generally  irreligious  existence :  yet 
there  were  many  that  from  pure  notions  of  moral  duty  had  in 
advanced  life  retired  to  pious  contemplation  whose  quiet  was 
broken  and  their  mind  disturbed  by  the  quarrels  of  discontented 
nuns ;  wherefore  to  mitigate  such  evils  the  Grand  Duke  com- 
manded that  no  girl  should  be  admitted,  even  as  a  pensioner  for 
education,  before  ten;  or  assume  the  habit  as  a  lay  sister  before 
twenty  years  of  age ;  and  that  no  lay  sister  belonging  to  con- 
servatories or  public  female  seminaries,  (neither  being  then 
subject  to  vows  or  cloistral  confinement)  should  by  a  toleration 
of  abuse  be  any  longer  considered  as  nuns.  For  six  months 
previous  to  any  young  woman's  becoming  a  nun  he  ordered  that 
she  should  go  freely  into  society  and  afterwards  undergo  the  most 
learching  examination  by  a  clergyman  unknown  to  her  family  or 
onvent,  but  in  presence  of  a  board  of  examiners ;  in  order  to 
scertain  that  the  girl's  inclinations  were  not  forced  or  unduly 

2>e  Potter,  vol.  i.,  p.  23,  and  Appendix,  vol.  iv.,  note,  p.  1 52^  where  the 
Mteb  if  given  at  length. 
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influenced,  and  subsequently  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  her 
completing  the  act.  If  the  result  proved  satisfactory  and  that  her 
six  months*  free  intorcourse  mth  the  world  were  clearly  esta- 
blished, the  ceremony  "^as  allowed  to  proceed  to  its  termi- 
nation. The  entrance-portions  of  lay  sisters  were  then  regu- 
lated, and  the  liberty  of  quitting  those  conservatories  where  no 
TOWS  were  taken,  distinctly  established*. 

These  checks  Leopold  hoped  would  be  beneficial,  and  he 
therefore  carried  a  similar  reform  into  the  male  convents  on 
the  simple  principle  that  in  a  state  of  society  where 'no  man 
until  a  specified  age  was  deemed  legally  competent  to  dispose 
of  his  own  property,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  sanction  an 
inconsiderate  disposal,  not  only  of  his  possessions  but  of  himself, 
and  that  too  by  irrevocable  vows  generally  leading  to  bitter 
repentance.  By  a  mandate  of  May  1775  he  accordingly  fobrid 
.any  youth  under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  assume  the  habit  of 
an  order  subject  to  vows,  even  as  a  lay  brother ;  or  to  make  the 
final  profession  until  twenty-four;  and  any  evasion  of  this 
law  by  entering  foreign  convents,  deprived  the  offender  of  all 
national  rights  and  privileges  as  a  Tuscan. 

This  serious  assault  on  old  conventual  abuses  was  followed 
up  by  the  abolition  of  a  self-imposed  tax  called  the  Ecclesias* 
Ileal  Decima,  announced  in  an  edict  of  the  eleventh  of  May 
1776.  It  had  been  originally  levied  to  stop  any  lay  inter- 
ference with  church  property,  and  supported  the  Florentine 
college  until  Cosimo  I.  appropriated  it  to  that  of  Pisa :  the 
expense  of  this  was  now  charged  entirely  to  government ;  lay 
and  ecclesiastical  property  were  reduced  to  one  level,  and  sub- 
jected to  one  tax  called  the  Grand-ducal  Decima ;  and  thus  an 
ancient  and  formidable  privilege  was  promptly  and  happOy 
annihilated,  the  royal  supremacy  vindicated,  the  revenue  aug- 
mented by  bringing  about  one-third  of  Tuscany  within  its 
action,  and  a  powerful  insolent  priesthood  curbed  aIi6L\>\\^A^^3x 

♦  Edict,  4th  May. 
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the  most  sensitive  part  of  its  extravi^nt  pretensions.    Bat 
this  edict  did  not  take  effect  until  the  first  of  January  1776. 

Public  inutility  and  idleness  in'  priest  or  layman  were  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  Leopold  and  their  abatement  ^ms 
one  of  his  continual  efforts :  in  Tuscany  he  had  ample  materialfl 
to  work  upon,  and  every  branch  of  ecclesiastical  govemment 
was  abundantly  prolific  of  such  fruit ;  wherefore  it  formed  his 
principal  object  of  attack,  and  the  more  so  because  of  its  peculiar 
influence  on  public  morals  and  popular  habits.     By  a  rescript 
of  the  twenty-second  of  October  he  therefore  interdicted  any 
more  cathedral  ordinations  than  the  service  of  religion  abso- 
lutely required ;  for  the  purpose  as  he  eicpressed  himself  of 
preventing  an  "  inerease  of  indolent  and  idle  oUrgym&n,'*    It 
was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  swarms  of  monks  under 
the  name  of  sacred  missionaries  to  wander  over  Tuscany  begging 
alms  for  the  celebration  of  masses,  enticing  peasants  &om  their* 
work  to  hear  useless,  if  not  mischievous  sermons ;  selling  false 
indulgences,  and  spreading  idleness  amongst  the  rural  districts, 
to  the  great  injury  of  morals  and  general  detriment  of  the  state. 
All  this  Leopold  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  forbidding,  except 
with  a  license,  any  conventual  priest  thus  .to  act ;  and  eveu 
when  so  licensed,  the  discourses  were  only  to  be  delivered  in 
churches  and  without  pomp  or  ceremony.  He  then,  by  a  circular 
of  December  1776,  attacked  the  Tuscan  hermits  whose  numbers 
and  depravity  called  loudly  for  reform:    they  were  legally 
designated  as  a  licensed  race  of  beggarly  hypocrites  who  in 
addition  to  their  general  wickedness  had  especiaUy  applied 
themselves  to  smuggling,  and  always  pleaded  ecclesiastical  in- 
bility  as  a  protection  from  justice.     It  was  only  by  a  "  Pro- 
''-amerale**  which  was  beyond  law  and  may  be  rendered  a 
unber  process,  that  these  miscreants  could  be  reached 
lMt>  for  they  dung  to  an  authority  equally  beyond  law ; 
lOond  circolar  in  restricting  their  numbers  to  six,  who 
pennitted  to  texnsan)  ^e^^ciaXi^  xSok^vsci  «a  be^ars, 
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sigabohds,  and  degraders  of  the  clericai  hahit ;  a  strong  epithet 
lis,  at  a  period  when  some  of  the  Tuscan  clergy  were  almost 
inually  convicted  of  the  grossest  moral  crimes,  and  notorious 
ir  their  wickedness !     A  third  circular  issued  in 

A«n<  1777 

.pril  1777  denounces  them  as  having  wholly  departed 
t)m  the  original  object  of  their  institution,  and  having  with 
iJier  sturdy  beggars  tormented  all  Tuscany  by  their  excessive 
dd  importunate  mendicity,  besides  being  utterly  useless  to 
Lther  religion  or  the  state.  More  vigilance  was  recommended 
)  the  bishops  both  over  these  plunderers  and  other  branches 
f  the  inferior  clergy,  for  the  latter  habitually  offered  their 
ouses  and  even  the  most  holy  places  of  their  churches  as 
3oret  receptacles  for  contraband  trade  which  seems  at  this 
eriod  to  have  been  a  common  pursuit  of  the  priesthood. 

In  October  1775  a  bull  was  obtained  from  Pius  YI.  to  abolish 
U  pensions  on  Tuscan  churches  and  benefices,  except  the  cathe- 
rals  of  Pisa  and  Arezzo  which  for  some  reason  were  omitted, 
1  order  that  such  revenues  should  be  employed,  according  to 
beir  original  intent,  in  church  repairs  and  poor  relief :  to 
isore  its  thorough  execution  Leopold  issued  separate  instruc 
i<Mis  hr  each  bishop,  which  settled  the  minimum  of  stipend  to 
U  incumbents  affected  by  this  bull  at  a  hundred  crowns  or 
boat  twenty-two  pounds  a  year ;  a  slender  provision  but  stiU  a 
Teat  improvement  of  their  former  wretched  condition ;  private 
atpons  were  also  forbidden  to  charge  any  of  their  livings  with 
ensions,  and  the  existence  of  poor  clergymen  was  altogether 
meliorated.  The  Grand  Duke's  object  was  to  increase  the 
Bspectabilityof  parkh  priests,  a  class  whichif  really  worthy,  he 
istly  deemed  the  most  useful  in  Tuscany ;  but  he  insisted  on 
lieir  being  purely  native,  and  issued  several  orders  about 
iireign  priests  who  were  habitually  introducing  outlandish  prin- 
iples  and  strange  ideas  along  with  them,  all  upholding  Home  at 
be  expense  of  Tuscany.  By  a  circular  of  Novemlwst  WW  Va^ 
^fcgqvator  was  declared  necessary  to  msikd  '^raiSa^  ^^«nv  "^s^^ 
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dispensations,  which  had  most  perniciously  augmented  in  mat- 
ters of  ordination  and  church  discipline  and  were  easily  pro- 
cured from  Eome  at  a  very  trifling  charge,  although  contrary  to 
the  canon  law. 

A  lazy  and  useless  train  of  licentious  friars,  in  numhers  so 
great  as  to  reduce  the  public  resources,  intruded  on  Leopold's 
reflections  from  the  very  beginning ;  but  they  formed  a  close 
unbroken  chain,  sensitive  in  every  link  from  the  pontiff  down- 
wards, and  charged  like  Leyden  jars,  with  the  most  subtle 
fluid,  both  difficiflt  and  dangerous  to  handle. 

The  practice  of  mendicity  by  those  orders  which  held  pro- 
perty, was  suppressed  as  a  pure  robbery  of  the  really 
poor,  and  an  opportunity  given  for  showing  religious 
zeal  and  intelligence  by  the  administration  of  spiritual  and 
physical^  relief,  the  original  duty  of  their  order.  They  were 
amongst  other  things  questioned  on  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  emplo3dng  themselves  for  the  public  service  and  becoming 
really  useful,  especially  in  the  relief  and  education  of  poverty, 
and  attendance  on  sickness ;  or  by  any  other  beneficial  employ- 
ment of  time  not  necessary  for  their  particular  duties ;  which 
nevertheless,  as  the  prince  informed  them,  would  be  best 
fulfilled  when  the  order  was  most  laudably  occupied.  This 
assault  on  the  castle  of  indolence  was  accompanied  by  a 
parallel  attack  on  the  secular  clergy,  who  however  required 
a  different  treatment:  the  great  object  here  was  to  restrict 
their  excessive  numbers  to  the  real  duties  and  necessities  of 
religion,  and  to  make  their  character  respectable ;  to  prevent 
degradation  through  insufficient  stipends ;  and  by  exacting 
rigorous  proofs  of  moral  and  intellectual  fitness,  with  their 
real  motives  for  entering  holy  orders,  to  secure  a  body  of 
worthy  pastors  likely  to  stand  high  in  public  estimation  and 
perhaps  be  imitated  in  their  exemplary  conduct.  But  above 
all  classes  of  clergymen  the  parish  priests  most  occupied 
Leopold*B  attention  as  motdX^  wid^  ^x^^\mskSV!A*l^  influencing 
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the  lower  orders ;  and  as  needing  rather  &  superabundant  than 
a  scanty  supply  of  worldly  comforts  in  order  to  give  free  action 
to  benevolent  hearts  and  attract  more  reputable  candidates  for 
so  grave  a  charge. 

For  the  release  of  episcopal  authority  from  papal  usurpation 
the  bishops  were  ordered,  by  a  circular  of  January  1779, 
to  demand  as  one  body  the  several  powers  expressed 
in  a  note  of  thirty-four  articles  drawn  up  by  Leopold  himself, 
but  with  what  success  does  not  exactly  appear;  several  of  these 
claims  however,  if  not  all,  seem  to  have  been  granted  by  the 
pontiff,  or  else  taken  for  granted  by  the  sovereign  of  Tuscany. 
Being  far  above  all  superstition  and  bigotry,  but  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  a  union  between  religion  and 
morality  in  their  beneficial  influence  on  public  cha- 
racter, Leopold  while  reverencing  the  church,  endeavoured  to 
secure  its  right  to  such  reverence  by  promoting  a  zealous  per- 
formance of  ecclesiastical  duties  amongst  its  members,  and 
attention  to  its  real  dignity.     His  views,  which  may  be  traced 
through  several  successive  decrees,  are  substantially  comprised 
in  a  circular  of  January  1780,  addressed  to  the  Tuscan  bishops 
and  replete  with  sense  mildness  and  intelligence  *. 

But  with  every  desire  to  support  the  clergy  in  the  discharge 
of  all  legitimate  functions,  he  was  no  less  resolved  to  keep 
them  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  prevent  if  it  were  possible 
any  disturbance  from  worldly  attraction,  above  aU  from  pohtics. 
The  prelates  were  consequently  recommended  to  exert  them- 
selves in  attempting  to  raise  the  moral  condition  of  the  priest- 
hood and  making  it  more  venerable  by  their  own  conduct ;  to 
secure  moral  intelligent  and  efficient  subalterns,  and  to  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  parish  priests  as  the  most  useful 
and  interesting  portion  of  the  church  establishment ;  for  this 
purpose  the  whole  series  of  royal  instructions  was  again  re- 

♦  Ciiculars  of  January  1776  and  1778*    March,  1769  ot  1779.  C\tcvi\ja,O^XQ- 
Laws  and  Cinulan  of  2d  and  i8th    ber  1779,  and  3xi\y  Yll^* 
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called  to  their  attention  *.  He  recommended  that  the  poorest 
of  them  should  he  completely  exempt  from  tithes  and  cathedial 
dues,  that  there  should  he  unions  of  smaller  henefices  to  fbntt 
one  in  which  the  incumhent  could  live  with  decorum ;  that  the 
hounds  of  parishes  should  he  reformed  for  general  convenience, 
and  that  no  foreigner  or  any  memher  of  a  distant  order  shocdd 
he  trusted  with  the  education  of  youth  or  appointed  to  a 
religious  charge  without  the  royal  permission.  The  hishops 
were  further  enjoined  to  prevent  time  heing  wasted  in  Mvolous 
litigation  or  childish  quarrels  amongst  priests  or  parishioneis, 
which  not  only  wasted  the  poor  man's  patrimony  hut  were  in- 
trinsically  indecent  and  foreign  to  that  peace  and  good  will 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  Christian  pastors  to  encourage  amongst 
their  flock.  A  constant  residence  was  made  compulsory  on  parish 
priests  ;  they  were  even  fbrhidden  to  quit  their  post  for  a  day 
if  a  single  invalid  were  to  he  found,  or  that  their  ahsence  in- 
terrupted any  clerical  duties.  A  new  catechism  was  compiled 
and  generally  taught,  and  priests  were  earnestly  recommended 
not  to  exact  their  fees  and  perquisites  with  too  much  eagerness, 
especially  from  the  poor,  towards  whom  they  were  urged  to 
conduct  themselves  with  exemplary  mildness.  The  aged  clergy 
were  to  be  pensioned  off  instead  of  being  driven  by  want,  as 
previously,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  public  hospitals,  where 
miserable  and  neglected  they  lingered  out  a  life  of  lonely 
wTetchedness.  In  the  maintenance  of  church  discipline,  after 
all  milder  expedients  had  failed,  bishops  were  to  apply  to  the 
civil  authorities,  but  became  responsible  for  any  harsh  measures 
affecting  innocent  men,  or  tending  to  diminish  ecclesiastical 
respectability.  No  less  attention  was  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  nunneries  and  conservatories :  both  confessors  and  preachers 
were  to  be  secular  priests  of  known  reputation,  and  every  part  of 
the  economy  and  behaviour  of  nuns  was  to  be  most  rigidly  super- 

♦  Namely,  Circulars  of  2l8t  April,     1777;  January  15th,  1778,  and  Au- 
1773; March,1774;8tli AuguaX,\n5\    ^vA^ U79. 
July,  1776;  November,  1776  •,  MMc\i, 
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intended ;  they  were  to  be  induced  if  possible  to  associate  more 
pablidy  and  peaceably  together  than  before,  and  for  this. were 
allowed  to  change  their  conyents  when  desired.  The  bishops 
were  instructed  to  demand  fresh  powers  from  Eome  for  second- 
ing these  objects,  abo  to  superintend  certain  female  conserya^ 
tories  whose  inmates  had  been  persuaded  by  interested  priests 
to  take  monastic  vows,  and  use  every  fiGdr  argument  to  bring 
them  back ;  because  the  original  use  of  such  institutions  was 
mere  retirement  from  worldly  troubles  without  subjection 
to  the  austerities  of  a  cloistral  life.  Lastly,  for  the  more 
efifoctual  security  of  equal  justice  to  priest  and  layman,  their 
attention  was  directed  to  certain  ordinances  which  commanded 
the  remoTal  of  all  but  purely  spiritual  causes  into  civil 
4soarta  whose  officers  and  prisons  were  alone  to  be  employed ; 
and  to  have  especial  care  that  no  Tuscan  should  be  compelled 
to  prosecute  ecclesiastical  causes  in  foreign  tribunals,  there 
being  a  second  appeal  at  home  should  any  decision  of  the 
nuncio's  court  prove  unsatisfactory.  Although  the  Church 
was  originally  subservient  to  civil  government  its  influence 
mounted  rapidly  in  the  west  after  Constantinople  became  the 
eastern  ■  metropolis,  and  the  Bishop  of  Eome  soon  began  to 
assume  a  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority:  he  was  in  fact 
independent,  and  a  pretence  alone  was  wanting  to  break  from 
Byzantine  control  which  the  iconoclasts  very  soon  supplied. 
The  support  of  Charlemagne  and  his  race  then  augmented  papal 
power,  and  all  the  western  empire  bowed  in  spiritual  obedience : 
Gregory  VII.,  with  Matilda's  zealous  cooperation,  confirmed  and 
extended  this  religious  autocracy  on  the  wide  basis  of  supersti- 
tion, and  his  successors  dexterously  adopting  the  cause  of 
rising  liberty  mingled  together  both  the  light  and  darkness  of 
human  intellect ;  concessions  from  weakness  and  superstition 
were  soon  woven  into  rights,  and  Heaven's  direct  interference 
was  invoked  to  secure  the  web. 

The  divine  nature  of  pontifical  authority  \ANm*(  \i^^Tv  craea 
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established,  and  its  pretensions  confinned  by  suooessive  acts  of 
inspired  and  therefore  infedlible  councils,  ey^rything  lqppe^ 
taining  to  the  priesthood  became  saered ;  the  terrors  of  both 
worlds  vrere  combined  to  stifle  reason,  the  clergy  in  most 
countries,  botii  in  iaxst  and  principle,  formed  an  insulated  and 
alien  power  which  owned  no  national  superior,  and  Some 
once  more  was  mistress  of  the  world !  Privileges,  originally 
extracted  &om  royal  simpletons,  were  soon  worked  into  canons 
which  defined  them  as  inalienable  rights ;  new  canons  confirmed 
and  extended  the  old,  but  with  continual  encroachments ;  and 
these  were  again  supported  by  fresh  pretensions  and  acquisitions 
inyolying  both  spiritual  and  temporal  in  a  sort  of  dual  power 
the  child  of  ambition  the  nursling  of  bigotiy  and  the  mother  of 
ignorance.  The  immunity  of  ecclesia8ti<^  persons  and  property 
was  in  fact  maintained  by  a  feaxM  authority  oyer  tlie  mind 
and  body  of  individuals,  and  hence  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
arms  were  believed  to  be  the  image,  manifestation,  and  even 
avengers  of  an  oSended  God ! 

The  canon-law  and  the  "  DecretaW*  or  decrees  of  Rome,  were 
artfully  mixed  and  multiplied,  and  the  celebrated  bull  "  In 
CcBna  Domini  "  was  the  essence  and  consummation  of  all ;  it 
was  thus  named  from  having  been  annually  read  on  Good  Fri- 
day during  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the  daring  additions  of 
Pius  V.  in  1567  gave  it  peculiar  interest.  By  this  audacious 
pope  every  European  sovereign  was  commanded  not  to  impose 
any  new  tax  or  increase  an  old  one  without  pontifical  leave ; 
its  whole  object  was  to  lay  every  civil  government,  both  spi- 
ritually and  temporally,  at  the  feet  of  Rome,  and,  without 
reference  to  its  acceptance  or  rejection  all  Christendom  was 
ordered  to  obey !  The  bishops  were  commanded  to  publish  it,  the 
inferior  clergy  to  read  it  before  their  flocks,  and  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical body  to  fix  it  on  their  churches  vestries  and  confessionals ! 

Cosimo  I.  having  need  of  pontifical  aid  and  trusting  to 
episcopal  discretion,  suSeredi  i\;&  ^i^^^xic^  mthout  obedience ; 
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Veni^  rebelled,  and  finally  denounced  it  as  destructive  of  all 
civil  government  and  framed  to  make  pontiffs  sole  directors  of 
por^n  property  and  conscience  *.  Such  had  ever  been  the 
uniform  policy  of  Bome  and  the  doctrine  of  Eoman  decretals,  of 
whidh  this  bull  vras  the  essence ;  it  in  fact  established  the  pope 
as  sole  monarch,  unlimited  in  earthly  power,  whom  all  poten- 
tates were  to  obey  under  the  penalty  of  dissolving  their  subjects' 
allegisBoe  and  the  exposure  of  their  dominions  to  foreign 
invasioii-l' ! 

But  presumptuous  as  this  edict  was,  if  two  of  its  provisions 
had  bean  obeyed  Tuscany  might  have  still  flourished  at  Leo- 
pold's a^^cesaion  and  many  other  countries  would  have  been 
spared  great  misery ;  in  England  they  would  have  been  invalu- 
able :  the  prohibition  of  increased  taxation  at  the  mere  will  of 
a  mooaj^h  and  the  anathema  against  any  restriction  of  the  com 
trade,  whatever  motives  might  have  dictated  them,  would  have 
insured  a  great  mass  of  national  prosperity.  Oosimo,  while 
permitting  this  bull's  publication,  shunned  obedience  to  it, 
oppressed  his  people  with  heavy  taxes,  and  forbid  the  corn-trade ! 
Leopold  diminished  taxation,  made  com  free,  but  suppressed 
the  bull!  Yet  he  accomplished  this  task  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  several  attempts  were  made  ere  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded. In  a  circular  of  August  1772  he  complains  in  high 
displeasure  of  the  bull  In  Cana  Domini's  being  still  most 
audaciously  published  in  some  Tuscan  dioceses  although  pro- 
scribed by  all  Catholic  countries;  and  in  March  1779  he  was 
again  compelled  to  express  his  displeasure  on  that  subject : 
these  were  followed  as  well  as  preceded  by  other  edicts  forbid- 
ding ecclesiasticcd  censures  to  be  either  published,  intimated, 
or  countenanced  by  any  court  in  Tuscany,  if  involving  tem- 
poral pains,  and  also  against  the  promulgation  of  "  monitories  " 

* ''RefleflsionidellaDeputazionesopra  +  "  Scrittura  della  Deputazione  *ad 

La  BoUa  *  In  Coma  Domini,^  pre-  Pias  Causm^  wvA. '  Siypra  \a  rvjw- 

Bentata  al  Senate  di  Veneu&,**'(^P^  '"^  degliStv^i  PvJbXici'  ^yNcu^ia*^ 

de  PoUer,  p,  279.)  (De  PotX&r^  \o\,  \^  .>  A  ppeudlx  :> 
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unsanctioned  by  the  sovereign's  ♦*  Placet "  or  "  EoeegtuUor  "  *. 
Abases  introduced  into  ecclesiastical  discipline  by  the  mistaken 
piety  of  feeble  minds  often  occasioned  effects  as  pernicious  as 
irreligion  itself,  and  came  by  royal  command  more  especially 
under  episcopal  correction :  bishops  were  urged  to  explain  pub- 
licly and  distinctiy  the  real  nature  of  prayers  and  repentance 
according  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  also  reoom* 
mend  to  their  flocks  complete  abstinence  from  eveiy  supersti'^ 
tious  spectacle,  from  nocturnal  meetings  and  public  flagellations: 
these  last  had  become  so  much  in  vogue  that  several  of  the  lay 
religious  companies  were  accustomed,  more  especially  in  Holy 
Week,  to  perambulate  Florence  by  night,  scourging  themselves 
the  while,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  unbelievers. 

The  number  and  abuse  of  church  festivals  was  a  fertile  source 
of  immorality,  and  so  far  from  exciting  pious  feelings  only  im- 
parted  fresh  activity  to  concupiscence :  the  poorer  class  although 
most  needing  instruction,  instead  of  attending  public  teachers 
of  morality  plunged  into  extravagance  gambling  and  licentious- 
ness :  thus  with  a  sort  of  pagan  intemperance  all  the  disgusting 
orgies  of  bacchanalian  antiquity  were  revived  amongst  the 
poor,  through  sacerdotal  negligence,  while  pride  luxury  and 
ostentation  tempted  richer  men  into  vain  exhibitions  of  splen- 
dour, coupled  with  utter  insensibility  to  the  misery  of  their 
destitute  brethren.  Nor  did  industry,  on  which,  in  the  words 
of  Leopold,  "  The  people's  happiness  depended,  and  on  their  hap- 
piness that  of  the  sovereign ;"  suffer  much  less  than  morality: 
the  Synod  of  Pistoia  declared  that  while  the  number  of  holy 
days  was  restricted  to  the  limits  of  prudence  and  charity,  although 
the  state  suffered  a  loss  it  was  still  bearable,  because  usefai  in 
maintaining  the  equilibrium  between  temporal  and  spiritual 
good ;  but  beyond  this  the  consequence  was  dissipation,  idleness, 
a  diminution  of  public  wealth,  and  injury  to  religion  f. 

*  Circular,  1 0th.  January,  1778.  eame  opinion ;  for  when  the  Romans 

f  Pius  IV,  seems  to  have  been  of  l\ie    eoia^«iikfc^  ot  ^^SisvY3«L\i<OTi  of  s  new 
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A  brief  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  forming  the  basis  of  a  law 
by  Francis  II.  in  1749,  was  intended  to  augment  the  number 
of  working  days,  but  the  latter  failed  by  ei^oining  an  attend- 
attoe  at  mass  on  ^  reformed  holy  days ;  this  gave  the  people 
a  felae  idea  of  their  real  object  and  a  belief  tJiat  in  hearing 
mass  alone  consisted  their  utility  instead  of  the  leisure  and 
opportmiity  thus  given  for  meditation  and  moral  instructioii. 
Holidays,  half-holidays  and  Sundays  were  confounded  together 
and  the  pretext  of  hearing  divine  service  in  the  towns  served 
ht  every  sort  of  dissipation,  '*  for  pagan  enjoyments  or  judaical 
irepose"*-  - 

Pilgrimages  to  foreign  lands  were  prohibited  in  1773,  and 
agaiB  in  1780,  as  sources  of  injury  and  disorder  to  private 
families ;  preachers  were  ordered  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
ra^ooal  exposition  of  the  Divine  Word»  to  the  exaltation  of 
wtae,  the  disparagement  of  vice,  and  above  all  to  abstain  from 
difiiaQminating  maxiTns  that  partook  more  of  superstitious  errors 
thaa  religious  truth.  Bishops  and  archbishops,  according  to 
lieopold's  notion  of  their  office,  were  expected  to  act  with 
pCKtemal  affection  towards  the  poor,  to  sympathize  with  them 
and  administer  comfort  in  time  of  trouble ;  wherefore  these 
.points  were  seriously  pressed  upon  their  attention,  and  as  they 
occupied  the  best  position  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
littie  wants  of  their  flock,  new  and  peremptory  instructions 
oommanded  them  on  their  peril  to  furnish  every  detail  of  so 
important  and  interesting  a  subject  for  the  Grand  Duke's 
especial  information. 

Small  religious  societies  were  suppressed  and  their  funds 
applied  to  promote  a  moral  and  industrious  education  for 
-the  poor;  laymen  alone  were  to  be  clerks  of  ecclesiastical 

tax,  lie  replied :   **  Tou  have  more        "  Actes  et  Decrets  du  Concile  Dio- 

rwuon  to  complain  of  Paid  IV.  who  cesaiii  de  Pistoia  de  Pan  1786,  p.  596, 

derived  you  of  a  da'^i  work  hy  in-  et  seq'."'  {PUtoiay  1788.)    Circulas^. 

tt&iUing  the  Feast  of  Saint  Peter's  8th  May,  m2,«a^  *IV%\.  :X\«ifc,  Vll1 . 

Pv^.""  ♦  ActeftduCoTid\^^^^VB!^Aa3^'^-'^^^ 
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courts  anA  th6  title  of  "  Promoter  Fiscal^"  previously  held  by 
an  ofEcer  of  such  courts,  was  by  an  order  of  January  1779  to  be 
dropped ;  because  the  fisc  was  in  itself  a  mark  of  soYereignty  indi- 
visible from  supreme  power.  Besides  these  Leopold  endeaycarrt 
to  impress  most  strongly  on  the  episcopalian  body  that  all 
orders  from  government  on  eccleftiastioal  afi&drs  were  to  be 
scrupulously  and  conscientiously  obeyed  as  beneficial  to  prince 
and  people  and  always  in  reality  promoting  Ihe  true  spirit 
of  religion,  a  cause  which  he  assumed  to  be  nearest  dieir 
heart.  These  details  though  minute  must  not  be  oonsidered 
trifling ;  they  were  the  smaU  entangling  roots  that  embarrassed 
government,  perplexed  justice,  (decked  the  growth  of  driliza- 
tion  and  national  prosperity,  and  were  some  of  the  most  efficieDt 
instruments  of  papal  supremacy. 

The  regular  clergy  were  also,  by  two  circulars  of  January 
1780,  brought  more  immediately  under  episcopalian  si^erri- 
eion :  they  were  the  habitual  frequenters  of  clubs,  coffee-houses, 
theatres,  low  taverns,  gambling-houses,  common  brothels,  and 
every  other  disreputable  place  of  public  resort,  so  that  their 
excessive  depravity  became  notorious  and  generally  complained 
of,  especially  the  habit  of  following  and  assiduously  attending 
on  women.  The  bishops  were  therefore  commanded  to  see  that 
no  monks  or  friars  deviated  from  monastic  rules,  that  they  never 
walked  out  alone  without  legitimate  reasons,  and  that  they  did 
not  abuse  those  indulgences  accorded  to  age  and  presumed 
respectability,  by  habits  so  derogatory  of  their  sacred  character. 
To  give  this  more  efficacy  all  foreign  superiors  and  sub-supe- 
riors of  convents  were  ordered  to  quit  Tuscany  within 

A.D.  1781.  ,        «        ,      «  ^-r  ^        A      . 

two  months  after  the  first  of  June  1781 ;  and  no  foreign 
ecclesiastic,  except  mendicants  and  attendants  on  schools  or 
hospitals,  was  thenceforth  to  be  received  in  native  convents, 
or  even  allowed  to  preach  in  the  country.  Whatever  good  or 
evil  might  spring  from  the  Tuscan  church  Leopold  determined 
should  at  least  be  of  Viome  ^o\«\)sx,\>^^«x\s»^  \X\ft  i^rmer  would 
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be  more  creditable,  the  latter  more  easily  controlled  than  the 
acts  of  strangers.  All  foreign  bishops  or  yicars  connected 
with  Tuscan  dioceses,  althcmgh  irremoyable  bj  him,  were  never* 
theless  commanded  by  serend  circulars  of  June,  January,  and 
December  1781,  and  April  1785,  to  produce  their  papal  bulls 
of  electbn  for  the  afiOxion  of  the  royal  Exequator,  without 
widdi  no  act  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  allowed. 

By  a  severe  and  well-sustained  investigation  of  character 
Leopold  endeavoured,  through  parish  clergymen,  to  propagate 
more  reasonable  ideas  of  Christianity  and  a  somewhat  purer 
moxalitf  amongst  the  rural  population :  wherefore  with  the 
xealoos  cooperation  of  Scipione  Bicci,  Bishop  of  Prato  and  Pis- 
toia,  he  published  a  more  rational  catechism  than  was  before  in 
use ;  one  that  taught  pracdcal  duties  rather  than  theological 
mysteries,  and  addressed  the  understanding  more  than  the 
hnaginatJon.  In  the  belief  too  that  popular  ignorance  produced 
disorder  and  immorality,  he  encouraged  a  constant  attendance 
at  the  catechist's  lectures  and  deep  attention  to  the  principles 
there  inculcated,  which  being  founded  on  pure  Christianity 
came  home  to  every  mind  and  suited  every  capacity ;  whereas 
public  preftching ;  discouraged  by  the  Grand  Duke  as  incom- 
pr^iens^ble  to  die  great  ms^ority  of  the  poor ;  only  gained  a 
reputation  for  the  preacher,  and  even  when  it  succeeded  in 
excidng  an  evanescent  feeling,  or  making  some  momentaiy 
sensatbn  in  the  public  mind,  it  rarely  left  men  better  citizens 
ChritdaDS  or  Catholics  than  before;  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Ftomiee,  who  zealously  assisted  him  until  his  own  quarrel  with 
Bled,  was  exhibited  by  Leopold  as  an  example  for  the  Tuscan 
prektes  *, 

As  a  ccmseqaence  of  his  system  of  investigating  the  clerical 
acquirements  and  morality  even  of  the  highest  ranks,  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
&e  commanded  that  catl^dral  stalls,  previously  be-     '  ' 
stowed  on  nobles  alone,  should  still  continQie  to  b^  «<^  fv&^^ 

♦  Circular,  17th  January,  17^^. 
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when  such  appointmentd  brought  no  detriment  to  the  public 
service  and  when  consistent  with  justice  to  other  candi' 
dates;  but  in  both  cases  requiring  that  men  of  high  mental 
powers  and  unexceptionable  chaiucter  should  be  selected.  It 
was  therefore  decreed  by  a  circular  of  the  seventh  of  March 
1782  that  when  two  candidates  appeared  of  equal  fitness,  the 
noble,  according  to  ancient  privilege,  might  be  preferred ;  but 
never  before  superior  worth  in  an  inferior  station*  Unless 
executed  and  enforced  with  great  rigour  and  conscientiousness 
this  regulation  would  of  course  relax  into  partiality,  because  rank 
commonly  imparts  an  unnatural  lustre  to  talents  that  is  apt  to 
dazzle ',  but  the  principle  was  good  both  intrinsically  and  as  a 
basis  of  action  any  deviation  from  which  constituted  an  abuse, 
liable  to  reprehension  and  incapable  of  defence. 

The  important  influence  of  mothers  over  thmr  children's 
future  character  came  strongly  on  Leopold's  mind,  for  he 
perceived  in  the  natural  association  between  them  the  germs 
of  much  good  or  evil,  of  public  and  private  misery :  he  saw 
i  n  the  tenderness  of  a  benevolent  mother  the  sun  of  heaven 
nourishing  a  fruitful  vine ;  he  knew  that  from  this  source,  if 
pure,  great  worldly  blessings  were  likely  to  flow  both  for  the 
individual  and  commonwealth ;  and  in  a  religious  aspect  he 
believed,  as  an  unknown  modem  author  has  expressed  it ;  that 
•children  "  could  only  see  God  reflected  by  maternal  care  in  the 
earliest  years  of  their  life ;  they  could  only  be  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  the  *  Invisible  God  *  through  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother's  love ;  of  the  *  Just  God '  through  a  mother's  impar- 
tiality ;  of  the  pardoning  God  in  a  mother's  forgiveness ;  of 
the  *  Long-suffering  God  *  in  a  mother's  patience ;  and  of 
*  Holy  God '  in  a  mother's  purity !  '*  Amongst  other  means 
therefore  of  promoting  morality  in  young  women  he  allowed 
no  marriage  portions  (then  an  extensive  branch  of  public 
beneficence)  to  be  bestowed  on  girls  of  doubtful  character,  nor 
on  my  that  could  not  prodae^  ^ft^Xmot^^  ot  \MmTi^  regularly 
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attended  catecbistical  lectures.  Sudi  measures ;  considering 
the  paii^s  taken  to  secure  wise  precepts  and  yirtuous  examples 
bj  raising  the  priestly  character ;  together  ^th  the  stimulant 
of  reward,  were  more  efficient  and  important  than  they  wotild 
now  perhaps  appear  *» 

The  anger  of  Home  at  beholding  this  rapid  current  graduall  j 
sapping  and  sweeping  off  her  ancient  usurpations,  was  excited  to 
the  highest  by  the  Inquisition's  downfall,  a  tribunal  whose  power 
under  the  Medici  was  as  great  and  terrible  as  its  character  was 
cruel  and  implacable,  and  in  which  the  most  inexorable  inquisitor 
was  sure  to  find  the  easiest  and  quickest  road  to  church  pre- 
ferment at  the  Vatican*  The  sufferings  of  a  certain  Tommaso 
Orudeli  who  in  1739  was  shut  up  in  the  Inquisition,  led  to  his 
jrelease  by  Count  Eichecourt  and  ultimately  to  the  destruction 
of  that  office ;  but  its  immediate  effect  was  the  appointment  of 
a  lay  assessor  and  tiie  abolition  of  its  prisons,  baili£&,  and  secret 
processes,  as  before  related;  and  Benedict  XIY.  was  contented 
with  the  mere  shadow  of  a  tribunal  whose  previous  spirit  he 
never  could  have  approved,  whatever  his  own  position  and  the 
force  of  circumstances  might  have  led  him  to  contend  for. 
Pope  Lambertini  had  in  fact  often  said  to  his  intimate  friends, 
that  '*  if  princes  were  aware  of  their  rights  l^ey  would  have 
accomplished  more  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  and  without 
any  permission  from  the  Vatican ;  but  as  they  did  condescend 
"  to  ask,  their  requests  should  be  graciously  accorded  and 
**  ponti£&  remain  well  contented  with  their  courtesy/*  Pius  VI. 
was  of  a  baser  stamp  both  in  talents  and  character,  and  con- 
tended for  every  absurd  obsolete  and  untenable  pretension  of  the 
Church:  to  combat  the  Vatican  had  it  been  necessary,  while 
ruled  by  a  Lambertini  or  a  Ganganelli,  Leopold  would  probably 
have  put  different  powers  in  motion ;  but  one  stroke  of  his 
pen  was  sufficient,  in  this  instance,  to  overcome  &  Braschi,  to 
sweep  this  once  formidable  tribunal  from  off  the  land>  and  &qa 

*  Circular^  25tli  Junes  17^» 


it 
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Tascany  for  ever  from  its  chains.    There  was  a  necessity  how- 
ever to  give  reasons  for  the  act;  wherefore  the  Grand  Duke 
declares,  in^his  preamble,  that  after  mature  consideration,  and 
being  cdive  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Christian  religion 
as  a  duty  inseparable  from  sovereignty;  and  after  having  csrefulljr 
examined  all  the  alleged  rights  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
various  steps  taken  by  his  predecessors  to  restram  its  ministers 
within  those  limits  prescribed  by  the  zeal  and  example  of  the 
primitive  church,  in  which  gentleness  and  charity,  not  punish- 
ment, were  the  means  used  to  re-conduct  wanderers  to  her 
maternal  bosom,  he  finally  pronounced  this  office  to  be  n6 
longer  necessary.    "  If  the  Church,"  he  says,  *'  at  the  end  of 
twelve  centuries  thought  proper  to  suspend  its  milcbess  and 
institute  tribunals  of  extreme  and  nnusual  rigour,  wiih  dotief 
that  could  not  be  legitimately  executed  without  a  shoc^  to  the 
pastoral  character  under  episcopalian  jurisdiction,  and  there- 
fore tending  to  separate  the  cause  of  true  faith  from  that 
power;  it  was  perhaps  constrained  thus  to  act  from  the  extra- 
ordinary state  and  miseries  of  the  time ;  but  those  reasons, 
which  might  have  justified  the  toleration  of  a  lesser  evil,  having 
now  ceased,  most  governments  had  secured  public  tranquillity 
by  the  abolition  of  this  court  or  the  modification  of  its  laws 
and  constitution;   amongst  others  Francis  of  Lorraine  had 
prudently  arrested  those  violent  proceedings  which  had  pre- 
viously been  so  frequent  in  Tuscany."    Wherefore  considering 
this  tribunal  to  be  useless ;  that  bishops  were  the  proper  guar- 
dians of  the  fedth;  and  that  sharing  so  important  a  duty  with 
others  would  only  weaken  their  zeal,  which  on  the  contrary 
required  strengthening  by  their  own  single  responsibility; 
Leopold,  by  a  short  edict  of  July  1782,  abolished  the  Holy 
Office  for  ever,  even  to  the  very  name;  cancelled  every  inscrip- 
tion on  its  convents,  seized  its  possessions,  delivered  over  its 
archives  to  the  bishops,  and  applied  all  its  revenues  to  benefit 
tie  parochial  clergy.    T\ie  e^mo^^^  '^^  then  replaced  in  its 
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legitimate  aathority  orer  matters  of  fidth,  but  admonished,  thst 
whenever  the  public  scandal  was  likely  to  be  greater  than  any 
benefit,  zesnlting  ^m  a  passing  transgression,  thej  bishope 
W6M  rather  to  try  and  reclaim  the  offender  by  mildness  than 
employ  the  more  violent  authority  of  law. 

AQ  Leopold's  efforts  to  stop  young  girls  from  becoming  nuns 
seem  to  have  hitherto  fEiiled,  for  another  decree  appeared  in 
178d  on  that  subject,  which  forbid  the  receipt  of  any  portions 
by  convents  on  such  occasions ;  but  the  girFs  fEomly  was  not 
relieved  from  this  expense  for  the  amount  was  thenceforth  to 
be  given  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  the  nunneries  were  not  only 
deprived  of  such  benefit  but  interdicted  from  receiviog  more 
sisters  than  their  revenues  could  support.  Even  this  was  un- 
auacassfol  in  checking  the  mania  for  conventual  seclusion; 
wherefore  eighteen  months  after,  a  scale  of  heavy  fees  payable  to 
hoqutals  <m  these  occasions,  was  published  by  authority  and 
adapted  to  fsunily  rank,  wealth,  and  other  circumstances  ^e. 
Parochial  tithes  next  came  under  the  Grand  Duke's 
consideration  as  an  impost  inherently  depressing  to  '  ' 
industry  by  its  discouraging  influence  on  improvements,  and 
hurtful  to  Christianity  as  the  source  of  discord  between  pastors 
and  their  flocks :  wherefore  to  spare  the  clergy  those  unploa- 
sant  sensations  which  spring  from  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  gain  in 
their  parochial  intercourse ;  a  feeling  destructive  of  all  that  mu- 
tual confidence  and  kindliness  which  fbster  pubhc  comfort  and 
morality;  Leopold  resolved  virtually  to  abolish  ecclesiastical 
tithes  altogether,  and  his  method  was  simple.  Having  a  poor 
parish  clergy  to  ennch  instead  of  a  rich  one  to  reduce,  and  no 
lay  proprietors  of  tithes,  his  own  power  was  indisputable ;  nor  was 

*  By  a  mandate  of  25tii  January,  tants  of  little  towns;  50  crowns  for 

1784,  noble  Florentine  girls  were  to  artisans*  danglxters  in  all  places,  and 

{Mfy  750  crowns ;  girls  of  any  other  foreigners*  fees  in  each  of  the  ahote- 

dtj  450;  Florentine  citizens^  daugh-  named  classes  were  just  double;  lay 

ten  200  crowns;  other  citizens  half  sisters  paid  25  crowns;  wd.  vlL^v^ 

that  sum ;  80  crowns  for  daughters  of  were  to  Im  T«ceWe^  «>t  ^Cka  '^sm^Ns^ 

gjoaU  landed  proprietors  and  inhabi-  previous  to  iDdQ  c«c«uu(9iix'^« 
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there  any  temptation  to  us6  the  names  of  relijgion  and  justice  as 
a  war-cry  of  the  self-interested  in  opposition  to  a  great  and 
uniyersal  good.  In  eveiy  parish  where  the  priest*s  income  was 
eighty  crowns,  the  parochial  tithe  ceased,  incumbents  actually  in 
possession  being  however  allowed  to  levy  the  tithes  during  their 
stay ;  but  in  less  valuable  livings  the  annual  stipend  was  made 
up  by  a  permanent  suppletory  contribution  which  was  in  &ci 
nbolition,  because  no  longer  a  tax  on  improvements;  and  the 
sovereign  had  other  means  in  action  for  placing  the  Tuscan 
priesthood  beyond  those  petty  squabbles  and  heart-burnings 
thus  engendered  r  besides  it  was  not  his  custom  to  sacrifice 
human  life,  even  with  every  form  of  law,  in  the  forced  exaction 
of  a  hateful  impost  under  the  sacred  name  of  religion.  The 
diergy  were  forbidden  to  inteirfere  with  this  tithe  impost,  or  with 
tithes  in  any  shape,  which  were  to  be  raised  by  treasurers  of 
oommunities  who  deducted  five  percent,  for  the  cost  of  collection. 
To  remove  every  possibility  of  dispute  between  priests,  trea- 
surers, and  parishioners,  the  **  Giusdicenti"  were  ordered  to 
value  that  produce  of  which  a  tithe  was  usually  taken  by  the 
incumbents  of  their  districts,  and  to  distribute  the  amount  in 
just  proportions  as  a  general  tax ;  so  that  where  this  burden 
still  remained  one  of  its  greatest  evils  was  prevented  and  it 
nearly  ceased  to  be  an  impediment  to  industry. 

It  was  not  a  single  command  under  any  form,  even  fix)m  the 
autocrat  of  Tuscany,  that  could  secure  prompt  submission  in 
the  priestly  ranks  when  church  privileges  were  threatened  or 
any  source  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  obstructed;  and  whether  from 
the  secret  countenance  or  weakness  of  bishops  or  the  easiness 
of  governors;  or  the  characteristic  negligence  of  all  Italians, 
prohibited  collections  for  masses  still  continued  until  Leopold ; 
who  was  not  the  man  to  launch  an  idle  edict  or  allow  it  to  be 
afterwards  becalmed ;  by  a  circular  of  March  1783  peremptorily 
interdicted  all  money  or  other  kind  of  gathering  for  such 
superstitiona  or  other  i^xurgo^eis,  %a  a  custom  that  produced 
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unmixed  evil  mthout  instilling  any  piety  into  the  people,  but 
which  on  the  contrary  detached  them  from  those  duties  and 
employments  prescribed  by  religion  itself.    Even  this  seems  to 
have  felled,  for  about  three  years  afterwards  the  order  was 
repeated  and  enforced  on  all  but  the  regular  Companies  of 
Charity  and  the  privileged  mendicant  orders :  so  strongly  did 
the  soul's  tepose  affect  living  bodies  through  the  pockets  of  an 
artfiil  priesthood !    That  portion  of  the  Tuscan  clergy  subject 
to  foreign  prelates  was  the  most  unhappy  and  dependent 
in  consequence  of  numerous  charges  on  their  benefices  beyoi^ 
what  they  could  bear :  as  one  means  of  remedy  Leopold  stopped 
the  payment  of  all  fees  and  similar  demands,  which  under 
various  names  had  previously  been  remitted  to  foreign  bishops 
holding  Tuscan  sees :  but  the  cures  of  Tuscany  were  generally 
dependent  and  impoverished,  and  therefore  held  by  people  of  a 
tew  illiterate  stamp  who  through  fear  of  dismissal  obeyed  every 
unjust  command  of  their  patrons.    This  more  especially  pre- 
vailed in  those  livings  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or 
patronage,  where  the  incumbents  were  not  only  reduced  to  a 
wretched  existence,  but  even  deprived  of  any  regular  stipend  by 
the  excessive  desire  of  bishops  to  augment  their  own  rents.   * 
After  a  partial  remedy,  by  appropriating  the  funds  of 
suppressed  convents  to  aid  the  most  necessitous, 
Leopold  particularly  turned  his  attention  to  benefices  depend-* 
ing  on  abbeys  convents  and  other  corporations,  and  by  a 
circular  of  January  1784  made  such  curates  immoveable, 
therefore  quite  independent  of  their  patrons;  who  were  more- 
over compelled  to  pay  them  a  specified  salary  fixed  by  go- 
vemmient,  with  reasonable    deductions  for  church   repairs, 
religious  functions,  and  taxation.    In  some  districts  the  patrons 
could  unite  two  or  more  benefices,  and  were  everywhere 
forced  to  complete  all  stipends  to  the  legal  amount  from 
their  private  funds  as  well  as  to  reduce  every  superfluous 
expense  belonging  to  mere  ceremony,  and  eNon.  ^fidi%^  ^^ 
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number  of  their  canons  and  chaplains.  Yet  in  defiance  of 
all  this  the  royal  orders  were  disobeyed  and  complainta  were 
continually  made  by  parish  priests  in  want  of  the  means 
of  life,  and  from  parishioners  so  poor  as  to  be  incapable  of 
supplying  them;  all  accompanied  by  frequent  disorders,  as 
shameful  to  the  clergy  as  they  were  prejudicial  to  the  people. 
New  funds  end  new  measures  became  requisite  :  Leopold 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  a  permanent  board  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  his  orders,  which  he  saw  remained  without 
vitality  when  left  to  the  discretion  of  interested  patrons  or 
^iscopalian  negligence ;  for  no  law  is  self-acting.  This  board 
was  to  have  exdusive  charge  of  the  ^*  Church  Patrimony'^  a 
i^d  which  he  had  established  in  every  diocese  from  the 
spoils  of  suppressed  convents  and  societies  of  all  kinds  besides 
a  considerable  outlay  of  public  revenue.  Vincenzio  Martini,  secre- 
tary of  the  crown  rights,  to  whose  department  all  these  things 
belonged,  was  put  at  the  head  of  this  commission,  assisted  by 
the  historian  Riguccio  Galluzzi  and  Doctor  Vincenzio  Sgrilli : 
by  a  mandate  of  October  1784  a  weekly  report  of  its  transactions 
was  required  comprising  every  financial  detail  of  clerical  affairs, 
the  permanent  expenditure  of  parishes,  stipends  of  priests,  and 
all  temporary  expenditure  for  spiritual  functions  in  each  diocese, 
the  whole  being  partly  or  entirely  charged  on  the  fund  of  church 
patrimony,  itself  a  mere  dependant  of  the  crown  with  revenues 
based  on  the  sale  or  leases  of  useless  church  buildings  and  move- 
ables, the  produce  of  which  was  invested  in  the  public  funds. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Leopold  amidst  his  other 
occupations  had  been  incessantly  employed  on  the  improvement 
of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  and  no  branch  of  these  depart- 
ments required  more  revision  than  ecclesiastical  courts ;  for 
besides  a  self-assumed  independence  of  civil  authority,  the 
country  was  aggrieved  by  their  excessive  expense,  their  inter- 
Bainable  delay,  their  tedious  process,  and  their  organized  sys- 
tem of  excitement  to  a  runio\]La\iU%ft.tion  amongst  their  clients. 
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1  accompanied  by  tiiQ  sole  use  of  a  dead  language  utterly  in- 
»iuprehensible  to  the  minority  of  suitors  and  differing  from 
lat  used  in  every  other  tribunal  of  Tuscany.     In  the  eecle- 
a^tioal  courts  the  suffering  was  greater,  the  delay  greater,  and 
le  cost  greater  than  in  any  regular  tribunal ;  wherefore  a 
lorougb  reformation  became  necessary,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of 
October  1784  this  waa  most  simply  accomplished  by  an  aboli- 
on  of  the  whole  system.     Leopold  publicly  informed  the 
ation,  or  rather  the  pope  through  the  nation,  that  though  it  were 
Qoe  deemed  necessary,  in  unenlightened  times  when  all  know- 
)dge  was  confined  to  priests,  and  when  discord  rendered  lay  tri- 
uuals  suspected  even  with  greater  powers  than  they  in  his  time 
088sesed,tbat  bishops  should  be  invested  with  civil  jurisdiction; 
;  did  not  thence  follow  that  any  sovereign  had  given  up  his  right 
f  revocation  and  the  reassumption  of  all  his  ancient  authority 
dieiiever  it  became  expedient.    He  also  expressed  his  dis<- 
pprobotion  of  a  system  which  drew  clergymen  from  their  more 
acred    duties,  studies,  and  graver  occupations,  and  plunged 
hem  into  a  sea  of  legal  disputation,  of  worldly  passions  and 
brensic  chicanery;  all  diametrically  opposed  to  their  spiritual 
unctions  and  Christian  character.    To  remedy  this  and  at  the 
lame  time  establish  a  uniform  administration  of  justice  clear 
)f  all  clerical  interference  and  papal  usurpations,  the  Grand 
Duke,  by  an  edict  of  October  1784,  decreed  that  all  Tuscan 
subjects  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical  should  make  use  of  secular 
courts  alone,  and  every  kind  o{  church  jurisdiction,  except  in 
purely  spiritual  matters,  be  thenceforth  abolished ;  the  civil  con- 
tract of  marriage  not  being  included  amongst  the  latter.   Even 
in  the  criminal  branch  of  these,  all  the  penalties  were  to  be 
exclusively  spiritual  and  applicable  to  ecclesiastics  alone ;  and  if 
of  a  grave  character  only  to  be  ordered  and  executed  through 
civil  judges :  the  use  of  Latin  was  also  abolished  in  every  eccle- 
siastical court,  and  the  scale  of  fees  regulated  according  to  that  . 
of  the  lay  tribunals :  their  clerks  were  only  to  \)^  Oao^Ti.ltwxt 
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among  doctors  of  law  in  the  Tuscan  uniyersities,  their  incomes 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  diocesan  chest ;  into  which  all  ecclesi- 
astical emoluments  from  legal  sources  passed  monthly ;  and  the 
number  of  these  clerks  was  rendered  incapable  of  beingincreased. 
Thus  terminated  the  reign  of  church  jurisdiction  in  Tuscany 
along  with  the  insolence  of  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
priesthood,  the  most  odious  and  debasing  of  all  despotisms ; 
odious  from  its  contrast  to  the  humble  pure  unaspiring^  bene- 
volence of  that  faith  which  the  priesthood  is  peculiarly  bound 
to  maintain,  and  debasing  because  it  enslaves  the  mind  and 
sinks  man  almost  to  the  level  of  irrational  animals. 

The  religious  societies,  which  under  various  names  of  **  Com* 
panies"  *' Congregations  "  *^  Centuries'*  and  "IVr- 
ziari"  or  **  Third  Orders"  abounded  in  Tuscany,  and 
especially  at  Florence,  where  they  amounted  to  the  enormous 
number  of  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  did  not  escape  amputa- 
tion by  a  prince  who  made  reason  utility  and  industry  his 
principal  standards  of  excellence.  Accounts  of  their  number 
regulations  and  social  constitution  were  therefore  demanded  | 
in  order  that  some  judgment  might  be  formed  about  their  utility  j 
in  an  age  so  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  founded.  I 
All  Italy  had  in  fact  once  swarmed  with  such  institutions,  and  ; 
according  to  Muratori  even  ancient  Rome  and  Greece  had 
similar  companies :  in  modem  Rome  antiquarians  discover  their 
traces  so  far  back  as  the  ninth  century,  and  in  France  to  a  much 
earlier  period  but  essentially  ^differing  in  character  as  being 
purely  religious  and  ecclesiastical.  The  more  modem  lay  com- 
psmies  are  believed  to  have  originated  earlier  and  from  a  Ger- 
man source,  for  they  may  be  traced  to  the  year  800  under  the 
denomination  of  "  Oilda,''  a  name  derived  from  the  pecuniary 
contributions  of  their  members  and  still  preserved  almost 
unaltered  in  our  own  Saxon  *'  Ouilds  "  *. 

•  CaUed  also  «  Oildonia''  and  *'Oel-    dan;'  or  «  Otdldon,"  to  pay.  (Tide 
doniaj^  from  the  Saxon  \ei\)  "^i(t-    ^wam&i^s  English  Olosaary,)  «*G»^- 
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These  were  however  mere  clabs  where  a  common  purse  was 
kept  for  conviviality  and  charity,  yet  their  primitive  intention 
seems  to  have  been  a  desire  of  meriting  divine  feivour  by  pious 
works,  which  were  however  so  little  adverse  to  joviality  that 
wine  became  the  frequent  source  of  contention  and  other  disre- 
putable acts  at  variance  with  their  more  serious  objects.     At 
Venice  and  Milan  they  were  called  "  Schools,''  and  according 
^      to  Muratori  are  scarcely  to  be  traced  during  the  tenth  eleventh 
.      and  twelfth  centuries  except  in  the  former  city ;  because  from 
)     the  nature  of  its  government  Venice,  having  mainly  avoided 
L      those  civil  broils  which  convulsed  the  rest  of  Italy,  continued 
to  retain  these  societies,  while  in  other  places  they  were  sup- 
pressed through  the  effects  of  faction,  and  their  revival  prohi- 
bited.    The  period  of  their  reestablishment  seenm  to  have  been 
about  the  year  1260  when  whole  armies  of  fanatics  called. 
"  FlagelUmti "  marched  from  town  to  town,  from  country  to. 
CDuntry,  chastising  the  outward  man  for  Christ's  sake  and 
f     filling  the  inward  with  public  charity  for  their  own,  while  they 
^      imparted  their  spiritual  enthusiasm  in  exchange  for  these  tem- 
poral benefits.  This  frenzy  although  so  rapid  in  its  course  was 
not  the  lees  permanent  but  became  greatly  modified  in  its  subse- 
quent character:  hence  the  rise  of  confraternities  who  walked  in 
solentfi  state  to  their  several  churches,  with  banners  scourges  and 
\      missals,  chanting  hymns,  and  inflicting  stripes ;  and  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  *  *  Battuti "  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  formed 
;       the  very  essence  of  religion  and  virtue  and  the  surest  road  to 
salvation !  About  the  year  1399  came  the  "  White  Company"  of 
Flagellants  whose  origin  was  an  Irish  miracle  the  fame  of  which 

heUda'^  vrsa  also  the  name  of  a  fra-  dona,**  signifying  a  company  or  any 

^        temity  of  Easterling  merchants  who  small  detached  band  of  solders,  and 

f        Tended  at  a  place  called  the  ^' StiH-  continually  used  by  the  old  authors. 

ya/rd,^  in  London  ;  probably  from  the  Thus  Dante :— • 

'        "  St^sl-pard**  by  which  merchandise  '^  Corridor  vidi  per  la  terra  vostra 

was  publicly  weighed.     Hence  also,        O  Aretini ;  e  vidi  gir  QwMum. 

according  to  Muratori,  the  etymology        Ferir  toTneaxneTiVi  e  cottet  \giQ%\.t«.r 

of  the  obtolete  Tuacam  word  "  Oual-  Ir^emM),  1j%.tl\a  xsSa, 
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flew  fiar  and  wide,  and  successively  agitated  England,  France, 
Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  Tuscany ;  then  sweeping  with  wonderfol 
velocity  over  all  the  Italian  peninsula  this  holy  tempest  left 
deep  traces  of  its  sanctity  in  the  puhlic  mind,  and  prepared 
men's    hearts    for    new   superstitions  fjEinaticism   and   folly. 
The  mania  gradually  became  chronic  and  finally  inveterate; 
but  the  creation  of  some  companies  was  attended  by  symptoms    i 
of  incipient  reason,   such  as  those  of  the  Florentine  bishop 
Saint  Antonino,  which  were  meant  to  secure  a  retreat  for    j 
devout  people  in  times  of  faction,  when  churches  were  unsafe,    . 
for  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties  in  tranquillity:    ' 
some  were  embodied  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Mendicant    j 
friars,  with  the  sincere  and  so  far  rational  object,  of  assisting   J 
those  infant  orders  in  their  primitive  and  as  yet  uncomipted    I 
.poverty ;  others  again  were  associated  with  the  laudable  design    i 
i)f  aiding  parochial  ministers  in  their  spiritual  functions,  of    ' 
removing  sick  people  to  hospitals,  bearing  the  dead  to  their  last 
home,  and  various  other  acts  of  beneficent  charity.      These 
were  ail  improvements  on  the  crude  and  wild  devotion  of  the 
first  enthusiasts ;  but  even  thus  improved,  only  one  of  them 
had  preserved  its  pristine  vigour  and  pureness   to  the  age 
of  Leopold ;  all  the  rest  had  decayed :  they  were  no  longer 
assemblies  for  mutual  edification   and   support,  or  fraternal 
charity,  nor  were  they  of  any  real  service  to  religion ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  scandalous  by  their  discord,  their  litigiousness, 
and  painful  examples  of  sordid  interest  and  dishonesty  in  the 
management  of  alms-money  and  marriage  portions  intrusted 
to  them,  besides   their  excessive   corruption   in  distributing 
official  appointments  belonging  to  the  society,  for  many  of 
which  they  were  merely  executors.     They  had  also  become 
notorious  for  completely  neglecting  the  parochial  clergy ;  for 
vanity,  rivalry,  luxury,  and  extravagant  expense ;  for  excess  at 
table,  and  for  the  great  indecorum  with  which  divine  service 
was  usually  performed  in  tYieix  ckw^^.  K^\lcka^^  ^ikcumstance? 
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formed  in  Leopold's  mind  a  good  cause  for  radical  reform, 
which  with  him,  when  institutions  had  become  effete,  generally 
fuxLonnted  to  abolition.     He  was  the  more  bent  against  the 
existence  of  these  companies  because  they  were  not  only  use- 
less in  themselves  but  clogged  all  his  measures  to  advance 
public  instruction  and  morality;  for  numerous  congregations 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  their  private  chapelg  tx)  hear 
incomprehensible  sermons  and  quitting  them  fully  persuaded 
of  their  having  most  conscientiously  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the 
day,  therefore  free  to  commit  any  fresh  act  of  extravagance 
or  licentiousness  that  pleased  them.     Meanwhile  the  parish 
church  was  empty,  the  explanatory  lectures  on  gospel  tru\h  xm- 
attended,  the  catechism  disregarded,  and  the  moral  discourses 
on  practical  duties ;  which  last  Leopold  considered  as  the  great 
end  of  religion ;  sank  into  insignificance  under  a  torrent  of 
fluent  absurdities  from  the  merely  metaphysical  preacher.   The 
consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  on  the  twenty-first  of  March 
1785  every  such  society  within  the  Tuscan  state  including  the 
'*  Termiari  "  was  suppressed ;  the  Board  of  "  Church  Patrimony  " 
seized  their  possessions  both  real  and  personal,  and  after  the 
discharge  of  all  just  obligations  added  the  residue,  not  already 
destined  for  religious  use,  to  that  fund.     The  abuse  was  greats 
the  examples  mischievous,  the  necessity  for  reformation  para- 
mount, and  the  precedent  of  little  consequence  in  an  absolute 
monarchy,  still  less   so  if  that  monarchy  became  limited; 
for  in  despotisms  arbitrary  acts  want  no  precedent,  yet  have 
many,  and  in  a  limited  monarchy  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
imitated. 

Much  of  this  property  was  no  doubt  held  by  the  companies 
as  mere  trustees  and  executors  for  those  who  had  originally 
bestowed  it  in  charitable  purposes,  which  having  been  diverted 
from  its  primitive  use  called  loudly  for  government's  inter- 
ference ;  but  much  must  also  have  been  private  and  belo\i^xv% 
exclusively  to  the  compajiy  as  a  body,  and  t\ieieiox^  ^ioxiX.^  xio!^ 
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be  justly  seized  for  public  use  and  public  objects,  ho^^^ver 
laudable,  or  however  improperly  the  money  might  have  been 
administered :  this  act  was  therefore  universally  unpopular,  and 
partially  unjust;   it  was  an  arbitrary  act  for   a  good  cause, 
but  hurt  no  man's  private  property  or  individual  rights.     Con- 
sidering  however  that  many  of  the  original  intentions  of  these    i 
associations  were  useful,  the  Grand  Duke  supplied  their  place   i 
by  instituting  a  "  Company  of  Charity  "  in  every  parish,  which 
was  directed  by  the  priest  under  the  title  of  "  Corrector^'*  and 
named  after  the  local  tutelar  saint.    They  were  formed  by  a    ; 
voluntary  association  of  young  parishioners,  possessed  no  pro-    I 
perty,  and  had  no  private  place  of  worship :  their  principal   j 
duties  were  to  attend  religious  ceremonies,  to  aid  the  sick,  cany   ' 
them  to  hospitals,  accompany  the  Host,  bear  the  dead  to  their    | 
grave,  collect  alms,  distribute  charity,  and  take  children  to  mass 
and  catechism.     Nine  of  the  ancient  companies  and  amongst 
them  the  admirable  "  Misericordia  "  were  spared  in  the  general 
crash,  but  under  strict  conditions,  and  by  particular  request  of 
the  Archbishop :  excepting  these,  all  the  **  Companies  of  Cha- 
rity "  were  to  be  governed  by  one  common  code  applicable  to 
the  whole  country ;  they  were  composed  of  every  rank,  and  go-   • 
vemed  under  the  curate's  direction  by  eighteen  persons  chosen    I 
for  one  year  by  lot  with  the  several  denominations  of  Governor, 
first  and  second  Coimsellor,  Treasurer,  four  "  Buonomini,"  two 
clerks,  four  sextons,  and  four  attendants  for  the  sick.     Twenty- 
four  members  or  "  Brethren  "  were  chosen  by  lot  every  month 
to  perform  duty  and  be  ready  at  all  hours  during  that  period : 
the  common  expense  of  gowns  and  masks  for  the  several  mem- 
bers while  on  duty,  (a  custom  adopted  to  conceal  and  confound 
ranks,  as  in  the  "  Misericordia")  was  very  small,  and  paid  by 
the  parish.     The  "Buonomini"  had  especial  charge  of  the 
poor  and  supplied  them  when  necessary  with  food,  labour,  and 
moral  instruction :  they  corrected  parents  who  were  not  exem- 
plary, restrained  unsuitable  luxury,  and  prevented  as  much  as 
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I  possible  the  males  and  females  of  a  flamily  from  sleeping  in  the 
I  same  bed,  a  custom  then  prevalent  amongst  the  Tuscan  pea- 
-  santry.  The  Tvhole  duty  of  these  good  men  was  of  a  high 
,  order,  comprising  that  of  Christianity  itself,  but  like  Chris- 
^  tianity  perhaps  more  admired  than  strictly  practised :  every 
^ .  month  a  notice  appeared  on  the  church  door  showing  what  alms 
^  \  had  been  received  together  with  the  month's  expenditure  and 
remains,  and  the  number  of  poor  people  relieved. 

A  common  custom  in  Tuscany  was  the  bestowal  either  by 
will  or  gift  of  certain  marriage  portions  for  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual brides:  many  of  these  had  been  managed  by  the  sup- 
pressed companies  and  remained  untouched  by  Leopold's  law ; 
it  in  fact  merely  transferred  them  to  new  executors  in  the 
persons  of  parish  curates  and  the  '*  Companies  of  Charity ;" 
yet  having  abolished  the  practice  of  portioning  nuns  he  had 
J     no  other  way  of  complying  with  the  donors*  intentions  but 
4     applying  such  funds  to  the  more  laudable  object  of  promoting 
»      real,  not  mystical  unions,  amongst  the  poor.   Any  girl  therefore 
who  had  resided  in  the  parish  a  specified  time  with  unblemished 
character  became  entitled  to  a  marriage-portion  between  eighteen 
^    and  thirty  years  of  age,  after  which  she  had  no  claim  unless 
/     previously  named,  but  in  such  case  her  right  of  dower  continued 
for  five  years  longer.     One  sister  could  relinquish  her  portion 
to  another,  and  even  receive  a  second  if  her  poverty  and  good 
conduct  deserved  it:   the  distribution  of  these  dowers  was 
made  by  the  "  Buonomini,"  who  paid  them  on  the  wedding-day, 
but  the  nomination  might  take  place  at  any  moment  after 
^     eighteen  years  of  age.    Thus  did  Leopold  compensate  for  the 
despotic  nature  of  this  act. 

Although  the  cloistral  vow  of  poverty  included  a  renuncisr 

t       tion  of  worldly  goods  th6  Tuscan  nuns  were  but  little  disposed 

I       to  adhere  strictly  to  their  professions  ;  on  the  contrary  many 

of  them  accumulated  private  funds  in  the  convents,  managed 

^     their  own  expenses,  and  even  lived  sepataleVj  iiom  e^cJa.  cKisiKt. 
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all  which  tended  to  disorder,  covetousness,  quarrels,  extreme 
selfishness,  and  lastly  envy,  arising  from  inequality  of  condition 
amongst  the  sisters.  The  Grand  Duke  though  an  enemy  to 
conventual  vows  deprecated  the  making  of  them  in  a  society 
whose  customs  prevented  their  observance,  and  therefore  in- 
sisted on  obedience  to  cloistral  regulations,  but  saw  the  neces' 
sity  for  a  radical  reform.  By  a  "  Notification '.'  of  March  1785, 
he  reduced  all  those  nunneries  where  the  sisters  would  not 
live  in  common  to  the  rank  of  mere  conservatories ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  peace  by  collecting  nuns  of  similar 
opinions  in  the  same  place;  and  he  allowed  novices,  after 
their  noviciate,  to  make  a  private  profession  before  the  Abbess 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  a  nun  until  thirty  years  of  age ; 
but  unbound  by  the  last  Solemn  act  with  which  they  entirely 
renounced  the  world. 

The  year  1785  was  made  remarkable  in  Tuscany  by  the 
Grand  Duke's  general  order  for  the  episcopacy  to  observe 
ancient  ecclesiastical  customs  and  canon  law,  in  the  biennial 
couvocation  of  a  diocesan  synod  composed  of  the  principal 
churchmen,  more  especially  the  parochial  clergy,  for  the 
purpose  of  reforming  abuses  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
These  synods  were  to  be  followed  by  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Tuscan  church  to  confirm  the  reforms  already  accom- 
plished and  decide  on  what  yet  remained  to  be  done.  The 
last  was  a  great  error,  the  source  of  infinite  vexation  to 
Leopold  and  all  his  most  honest  and  really  conscientious 
supporters.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  Grand 
Duke  condensed  his  own  reflections  into  the  form  of 
fifty-seven  questions  which  he  called  ** Ecclesiastical  Points" 
and  transmitted  a  copy  to  each  of  the  Tuscan  prelates  for  his 
private  and  individual  opinion :  the  bishops'  answers  were  of 
course  filled  with  protestations  of  willingness  to  meet  the 
royal  wishes,  but  neither  satisfactory  nor  imanimous :  Leopold 
perceiving  how  little  could  be  expected  from  such  materials  in 
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separate  discussion,  conceived  the  strange  and  far  less  promising 
idea  of  a  general  assembly  or  convocation  instead  of  provincial 
synods.  This  Was  to  be  preceded  by  a  private  meeting  of  all 
the  prelates,  in  which  the  fifty-seven  *' Ecclesiastical  Points" 
(afterwards  augmented  by  four)  were  to  be  freely  discussed,  so  as 
to  pave  the  way  for  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  future  convoca- 
tion. Such  a  project,  excellent  in  theory,  would  have  been  no 
less  admirable  in  practice  had  public  good  been  the  loadstar  of 
each  particular  bishop,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it 
alike  clear  and  satisfjEtctpry  to  all ;  but  to  expect  harmony  from 
instnunenta  which  sepJtely  were  so  dissonant,  and  geleraUy 
80  much  opposed  to  the  sovereign  as  to  make  synods  useless^ 
was  preposterous;  it  implies  ignorance  of  public  assemblies, 
which  seldom  content  those  who  only  call  them  together  on 
rare  occasions,  and  especially  to  discuss  self-reforms  and  class 
privileges  or  immunities :  a  public  assembly  must  be  accustomed 
to  self-action  and  secure  of  its  duration,  ere  it  can  act  with 
calmness ;  if  not,  it  is  eager  to  make  the  most  of  its  brief 
authority  and  becomes  very  difficult  to  manage. 

Before  this  change  occurred  Bishop  Eicci  of  Pistoia  had 
promptly  convoked  his  synod,  and  his  successive  meetings 
adopted  almost  by  acclamation  a  series  of  wise  moderate  and 
liberal  resolutions,  nearly  all  in  conformity  with  Leopold's 
opinions :  after  two  months'  sessions  the  synod  of  Pistoia  was 
dissolved  in  the  beginning  of  November,  for  Eicci  had  before 
been  so  indefatigable  in  reforming  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
and  so  successful  in  the  result,  especially  by  the  dissemination 
of  Jansenism,  that  he  found  but  little  opposition.  His  great 
labour  was  in  attempting  to  accomplish  a  reformation  of 
manners  in  nimneries,  and  counteracting  the  malignant  cunning 
and  profligacy  of  numerous  suppressed  Jesuits  aided  by  the 
no  less  ii^amous  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars  of  Prato 
and  Pistoia.  These  two,  although  deadly  enemies,  detested 
jeform  even  more  than  each  other,  and  \mit;ei  \ft  ctvyj^  ^^ 
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bishop,  to  ruin  his  measures,  and  even  to  attempt  his  life. 
The  other  monkish  orders  seeing  Leopold's  regards  most 
sternly  fixed  upon  them ;  shrinking  under  the  vigilance  of 
Eicci  and  a  few  more  prelates,  and  dreading  a  disturbance  of 
their  actual  enjoyments,  joined  willingly  but  clandestinely  in 
the  plot,  which  was  entirely  directed  and  fostered  by  the  secret 
machinations  of  the  Vatican.  Innumerable  writings  issued 
from  the  press,  and  under  papal  banners  the  monks  assumed  a 
formidable  attitude  while  they  covertly  inoculated  the  super- 
stitious mass  with  their  own  virulence :  all  ranks  became  dog- 
matists, and  but  few  were  found  so  wise  or  modest  as  to  imagine 
that  they  could  possibly  err  in  their  theology,  or  with  any  mis- 
trust of  their  perfect  competence  to  decide  the  most  abstruse 
and  entangling  points  of  the  controversy  *. 

The  revision  of  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  prohibition  of 
unsanctioned  papal  briefs  and  bulls  in  Tuscany,  abolished  the 
temporal  without  much  hurt  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Vatican  ;  but  episcopal  independence  and  more  especfeUy  the 
Bishop  of  Pistoia's  audacity  in  presuming  to  style  himself 
"  Bishop  by  the  grace  of  God  "  instead  of  by  the  grace  of  the 
pope,  was  assaulting  a  papal  abuse  so  very  ancient  as  to  have 
become  venerable  and  even  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  churchmen ; 
it  was  an  attack  on  powers  that  would  own  no  meaner  source 
than  Christ  himself  f.  Popes  were  still  most  stoutly  main- 
tained to  be  the  only  true  representatives  of  Christ,  and  all 
other  prelates  simple  vicars  to  the  Ron^an  mitre :  one  imiversal 
bishop  was  thus,  as  they  argued,  decreed  by  divine  grace  as 
the  only  source  of  all  ecclesiastical  power,  whence  it  flowed 
in  various  streams  on  those  whom  he  vouchsafed  to  install. 
This  doctrine  was  disputed  by  Ricci  and  all  the  Tuscan 
Jansenists,  who  boldly  denied  both  the  temporal  power  and 
infjEdlibihty  of  popes  and  wished  to  reduce  the  Church  to  its 

*  "Proemio  alia  Storia  deir  Assem-     1788.) 

Wea  degli  Arcivescovi  e  Yescovi  ^eWst    "V  ^e^i  YwaX.  Sax^Va  History  of  the 

Toscaaa  nell'  Anno  1787.""  (^Fireuze    Co\nv6N.^i'lx«iv\.QTv^iJKftYsv^'^- 
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first  principles;  they  therefore  drew  down  the  high-priest's  indig- 
nation on  their  head  *.  Bicci  moreover  advocated  an  extension 
of  episcopal  authority  along  with  that  of  the  parochial  clergy ; 
he  decided  in  the  Synod  of  Pistoia  that  hishops  received  their 
aqthority  directly  and  immediately  from  Christ,  wherefore  it 
coald  neither  be  lessened  nor  legitimately  obstructed ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  declared  that  they  might  reassume  their  original 
powers  at  any  moment  after  suspension,  if  conducive  to  eccle- 
siastical prosperity  as  identified  with  real  religion  and  the  good 
of  the  Church. 

These  hold  opinions  so  boldly  announced  struck  harshly  on 
the  pride  of  Pius  YI.  who  subsequentiy  condemned  them  as 
schismatical ;  nor  was  he  more  pleased  with  Eicci's  denial  of  a 
"  Limbo  of  infanta"  which  the  latter  called  a  Pelasgian  fable ; 
nor  with  his  declaration  that  but  one  altar  should  be  placed  in 
ehniches ;  that  the  liturgy  should  be  read  aloud  in  the  vulgar 
tongue;  that  indulgences  were  a  scholastic  invention,  and  their 
application  to  the  dead  chimerical ;  with  many  other  daring 
announcements,  all  of  them  declared  to  be  scandalous,  rash,  and 
injurious  to  the  Holy  Seef.  The  acts  of  this  synod  created 
much  agitation  throughout  Italy,  especially  after  their  condem- 
nation ;  the  press  became  active,  mutual  reproaches  of  heresy 
and  clerical  usurpation  were  energetically  exchanged ;  Naples 
warmed  with  the  like  spirit,  Spain  was  far  from  indifferent ; 
Genoa,  Venice,  Lombardy,  and  all  Catholic  Europe  most  eagerly 
imbibed  the  prevailing  notions  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  so  that 
with  a  few  more  Leopolds  and  Eiccis  the  Vatican  might  then 
liave  been  shaken  to  its  centre.  The  former  had  much  to 
accomplish,  wherefore  both  necessity  and  inclination  made  him 
set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  it  required  every  effort,  for 
the  load  was  great,  the  mire  deep,  and  the  helpers  scanty  and 
unwilling ;  the  regular  clergy  were  most  renitent,  but  the  monks 
of  Saint  Dominick  surpassed  all  others  in  turpitude. 

*  ActdB  et  Dectets  dn  Concile  Diocesain  do  T?ialo\«^  "D^oc^A.  V>''^*'^* 

t  Ibid.,  p.  376. 
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As  early  as  1601  their  extreme  relaxation  of  discipline 
had  hecome  an  object  of  public  censure,  and  their  spiritual 
management  of  the  nuns  scandalous  even  to  criminality :  in 
1642  a  petition  was  addressed  to  Ferdinand  II.  by  the  people 
of  Pistoia  demanding  royal  interference  about  the  immo' 
rality  of  the  Santa  Caterina  and  Santa  Lucia  nuns ;  but  the 
request  was  unheeded  and  these  convents  continued  unmolested 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  Leopold  commenced  those 
reforms  for  which  he  was  branded  with  heresy  and  impiety. 
Finally  from  some  conscientious  or  other  motive,  two  Pistoian 
nuns  belonging  to  the  former  convent  denounced  these  disorders 
and  the  execrable  principles  taught  by  confessors  of  their  order 
to  the  infatuated  girls ;  against  which  the  sovereign's  protection 
was  emphatically  implored :  these  sisters  showed  how  much 
worldly  loss  had  arisen  from  the  lavishing  of  money  on  insa- 
tiable confessors,  and  the  injury  to  religion  and  morality  was 
declared  to  be  infinitely  worse.  The  indecent  familiarity  of 
such  confessors  with  the  nuns,  their  free  entrance  into  the  con- 
vent by  night  and  day,  and  the  licentious  spectacles  that  followed 
are  much  more  vividly  detailed  than  may  be  consistent  with 
decency  to  repeat :  eating,  drinking,  plays,  and  dancing,  with 
merry  songs  and  love-stories ;  sleeping  nightly  within  the 
cloister,  each  monk  with  his  chosen  nun,  formed  but  a  portion 
of  the  religious  joys  that  enlivened  the  cells  of  Santa  Caterina 
of  Pistoia.  Indeed  so  common  was  this  life  that  the  amours 
of  these  Dominicans  were  discussed  in  their  convents  with  all 
the  freedom  of  youthful  and  mundane  licentiousness ;  and  in 
the  nunneries  either  with  the  unblushing  effrontery  of  harlots,  or 
disguised  in  the  more  polished  phrases  of  high  and  fashionable 
refinement.  Each  nun  had  her  favourite  monk,  the  chosen  of 
»ste  or  interest,  and  with  all  that  self-denial  so  peculiar  to  females 
ind  so  admirable  when  virtuously  directed,  many  of  these  women 
'enounced  everything,  sometimes  even  the  common  necessaries 
^  life  tor  tho  sake  of  t\ieit  la^mQwa  wad  heartiess  seducers ! 
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Such  effects  result  from  obstructing  tlie  natural  passions  none 
of  which  are  unreasonably  bestowed,  and  turning  that  gush  of 
genial  tenderness,  which  properly  directed  might  have  enriched 
and  adorned  life's  fedrest  garden,  into  the  channels  of  disgust* 
ing  licentiousness  and  crime. 

The  provincial  superior  of  these  Dominicans,  when  visiting 
nunneries,  was  accustomed  like  eastern  sultans  to  throw  the 
handkerchief  and  publicly  nominate  his  "  Sposa  "  by  placing  his 
own  cap  upon  her  head ;  then  followed  the  subordinate  monks, 
a  separate  cell  being  assigned  to  each,  but  arranged  and  cleaned, 
and  the  linen  washed  and  attended  to,  all  by  these  deluded 
sisters,  the  hapless  victims  of  priestly  concupiscence.  These 
things,  and  many  others  still  more  disgustful,  were  officially  re^ 
ported  to  Leopold ;  proofs  of  them  were  deposited  with  Kicci  who 
relates  the  facts,  and  moreover  maintains  that  in  despite  of  any 
consideration  for  particular  families  it  was  hght  to  publish  such 
transactions  throughout  the  country.  The  testimony  of  these 
two  malcontent  nuns  was  corroborated  by  several  members  of 
the  Operai,  or  Lay  Board  of  Conventual  Works,  who  at  theii* 
professional  and  official  visits  became  acquainted  with  what  was 
doing ;  but  afterwards  more  decidedly  by  a  personal  examination 
of  the  other  nuns  before  the  chief  of  police.  After  these  scandal- 
ous disclosures  Alamanni,  then  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  had  orders  to 
assume  the  spiritual  direction  of  convents  and  to  prohibit  the 
entrance  of  any  monks  within  the  cloisters  on  pain  of  imprison- 
ment ;  but  the  nuns  refused  to  acknowledge  this  octogenarian 
or  his  sober  and  aged  confessors,  as  spiritual  directors :  they 
would  only  lay  open  their  hearts  before  the  youthful  monks 
of  their  own  order,  and  obey  no  other  superior  than  the 
general  of  Dominicans.  This  mutiny  was  of  course  secretly 
fomented  not  only  by  those  monks,  but  by  the  pope's  nuncio 
ttad  the  cardinal  protector  of  that  order  at  Home,  who  all 
encouraged  the  rebellious  nuns  to  hold  firm  until  the  at/cinsa. 
had  passed:  the  advice  was  taken,  and  le^oVX.  c.o\i\xoKxfeV« 
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church  sacraments  were  obstinately  rejected,  the  two  com- 
plainants were  stigmatized  as  apostates  and  schismatics ;  they 
were  excommunicated  and  even  menaced  with  death  by  poison 
or  strangulation.  Nor  was  this  threat  unlikely  to  be  executed 
by  a  set  of  depraved  women  with  passions  strongly  excited,  and 
secretly  backed  by  the  highest  spiritual  powers ;  maniacs  in  flsu^t 
who  had  broken  all  bounds  of  morality  and  with  religious  delu- 
sion reyelled  in  unmitigated  sensuality !  Such  was  the  state  of 
Santa  Caterina's  votaresses  at  Pistoia  when  the  bishop  applied  to 
Home  for  more  powers,  but  without  even  being  listened  to  by  the 
sacred  college.  Ganganelli  was  just  dead  and  more  interesting 
afi&irs  than  either  religion  or  morality  were  then  oocupying 
its  attention :  Pius  YI.  treated  the  whole  afiBur  very  lightly, 
pretended  a  disbelief  of  the  £GU2ts  and  blamed  what  had  been 
done,  for  he  dreaded  Leopold's  reforming  spirit  and  all  its  con- 
sequences. Alamaimi  died,  and  Ippolito  succeeded :  a  Pistoian 
himself  and  related  to  many  of  the  recusant  nuns,  who  belonged 
to  the  first  families  of  that  city,  he  trusted  to  patience  and  gen- 
tleness for  their  reformation,  but  without  success.  These  dis- 
orders augmented  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Grand  Duke,  in 
hopes  of  a  general  measure  proving  more  effective,  ordered 
the  Tuscan  bishops  to  make  a  joint  demand  for  the  exclusive 
direction  of  female  convents,  an  object  which  had  vainly 
occupied  the  attention  of  his  predecessors,  and  which  Leopold 
resolved  to  accomplish.  But  the  negotiator  Fei  who  under- 
took this  mission  was  overreached  at  Eome,  where  a  process 
for  every  convent  in  Tuscany  was  demanded  for  the  pontiff's 
information :  this  although  a  plausible  request  would  have 
occupied  yetirs :  those  of  the  two  Pistoian  convents  were  already 
made,  yet  Ippolito 's  application  was  not  only  refused,  but  the 
refusal  accompanied  by  a  severe  reprimand  for  renewing  a 
subject  which  the  pontiff  trusted  would  have  expired  with  the 
late  bishop ;  also  for  acting  in  concert  with  Leopold,  and  for 
attempting  to  deprive  tlie  PvstjcAaxi  uxwis  of  all  assistance  from 
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the  regular  clergy  of  their  own  order ;  a  plan  opposed  to  canon 
law,  and  ix^urious  to  the  church,  to  religion,  and  monastio 
reputation  I  It  was  in  vain  to  represent  that  the  real  culprits 
and  destroyers  of  character  were  those  who  committed  the 
scandal,  not  those  who  published  it  for  universal  good :  Pius  YI. 
was  inexorable,  but  to  soften  his  refusal  a  few  of  the  Tuscan 
prelates  in  whom  he  placed  most  confidence  were  allowed  this 
privilege. 

Bishop  Ippolito  was  a  reformer,  a  name  generally  odious  in 
proportion  to  its  necessity,  because  the  very  abuses  that  require 
it  have  previously  created  a  band  of  well-organized  opponents 
tinited  to  defend  their  interests :  Bishop  Ippolito  was  also  in  the 
ri^t ;  an  impardonable  crime  in  opposition  to  power ;  wherefore 
he  incurred  a  double  share  of  pontifical  anger  and  indignation. 
Nevertheless  permission  was  granted  for  removing  the  most 
intractable  nuns  to  Saint  Clement's  Convent  at  Prato  as  the 
only  mode  of  restoring  order  and  preventing  more  serious  crime : 
they  were  received  in  triumph  by  this  sisterhood,  which  was  of 
a  congenial  temperament  and  more  depraved  even  than  them- 
selves ;  for  there  lasciviousness  and  materialism  were  taught 
by  the  Dominican  confessors  with  more  diabolical  methods  and 
more  terrible  success  than  at  Pistoia,  two  nuns  of  high  rank 
being  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  their  extreme  mental 
corruption  and  depravity. 

The  sisters  Irene  and  Clodesinda  had  long  become  victims 
to  priestly  viUany,  first  in  the  utter  destruction  of  every  reli- 
gions sentiment  as  a  necessary  step  towards  vice,  and  then  in 
the  indulgence  of  unbounded  sensuality :  they  denied  the  soul's 
immortality,  believed  that  carnal  enjoyments  were  the  real 
olgects  of  existence  and  most  pleasing  to  Heaven :  they  main- 
tained that  human  and  divine  nature  were  identical,  the  former 
being  a  portion  of  the  latter,  and  thence  argued  that  what 
pleased  a  part  must  be  pleasing  to  the  whoU ;  m^xsMssi;:^  ^'^^-t 
abominabid  eccentric  and  contradictory  teaeAa,  «k)\«vx:^'^''£i^^^^ 
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vicious  indulgence  of  human  passions ;  Tvhich  indeed  was  what 
alone  gave  strength  or  efficacy  to  the  atrociousness  of  their 
confessor's  reasoning.  Thus  charged  with  noxious  principles  they 
acted  on  the  younger  and  more  innocent  nuns,  and  gradually 
seduced  them  into  a  course  of  life  as  unnecessary  to  relate  as 
disgusting  and  indecent  to  peruse ;  suffice  it  that  Comus  and 
his  crew  revelled  with  more  than  hachanalian  liberty  through 
these  cloistered  brothels. 

Kicci  who  succeeded  Ippolito  in  1780  resolved  to  look  sharply 
at  all  that  was  passing  and  establish  such  a  case  that  any 
refusal  of  his  demands  would  be  impossible.  Irene  and  CJlo- 
desinda  were  removed  to  the  Conservatory  of  Saint  Boniface  at 
Florence  where  they  were  instantly  attacked  by  well-meant  but 
very  dull  theological  lectures  and  metaphysical  arguments,  in 
which  they  were  not  always  overcome ;  but  they  generally  re- 
pelled them  with  indecent  ridicule  and  impatience  of  any  advice. 
Penance  and  hard  labour  were  also  inflicted  with  equal  indis- 
cretion inutility  and  injustice,  for  they  should  have  been  con- 
sidered simply  as  what  they  were,  the  mere  victims  of  wicked 
priests  who  were  themselves  permitted  to  escape  with  impunity. 
A  second  application  about  the  convents  was  refused  at  Ex)me, 
the  two  nuns  were  ordered  to  be  instantly  placed  in  the  In- 
quisition, and  a  severe  reprimand  was  given  to  Bishop  Ricci 
himself.  The  patience  of  Leopold  could  bear  no  more;  he 
returned  an  angry  answer,  vindicated  Bicci,  refused  to  give  up 
the  culprits,  and  finally  threatened  to  show  Pius  that  he  was 
well  able  by  his  own  power  alone  to  stop  so  scandalous  a  dis- 
order should  the  court  of  Rome  persist  in  its  present  course. 
This  vigour  produced  its  effect;  sufficient  authority  was  im- 
mediately conferred  on  every  Tuscan  bishop,  especially  on 
Ricci,  to  act  as  had  been  requested,  and  the  two  unfortunate  nuns 
were  left  entirely  to  royal  discretion.  This  increasing  bitter- 
ness between  Pius  VI.  and  the  house  of  Austria  was  the  effect 
of,  as  well  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  Belgian  Milanese  and 
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Tuscan  reforms,  all  then  in  simultaneous  action,  and  all  of  the 
same  searching  renovating  character ;  namely  the  reduction  of 
religious  institutions  to  first  principles  and  original  objects. 
This  coupled  with  the  law  of  mortmain  stung  that  pontiff  to 
the  quick,  besides  throwing  the  whole  Vatican  into  such  a  state 
of  embarrassment  that  Pius  scarcely  knew  which  was  most 
dangerous,  Leopold  as  a  neighbour  or  Joseph  at  a  distance : 
the  first  acted  more  as  a  religious  sectarian ;  the  last,  perhaps 
on  a  wider  philosophical  basis  but  too  rapidly  for  permanent 
success,  and  probably  went  further  than  either  Leopold  or  Eicci 
would  have  been  disposed  to  accompany  him;  for  the  latter 
though  imbued  with  Jansenism  was  a  conscientious  CathoHct 
and  the  prince  either  from  conviction  or  policy  supported 
similar  opinions.  Pius  VI.  dreaded  Jansenists  even  more  than 
philosophers,  who  yet  were  further  removed  from  the  church : 
it  was  only  a  step  from  pure  Popery  to  Jansenism,  and  easily 
taken ;  but  a  long  stride  to  Philosophy,  through  the  whole 
expanse  of  reason :  the  former  was  confined  to  a  few  men  of 
austere  life  and  rigid  principles,  sincere  and  zealous  in  their 
faith,  venerating  the  Holy  See  but  enemies  to  the  vice  and 
abuses  of  Eome ;  men  also  of  learning,  talent,  and  exemplary 
piety:  the  latter  comprehended  individiduals  of  every  sort, 
all  those  in  short  who  found  it  either  convenient  or  fashionable 
to  wear  the  garb  of  philosophy. 

The  sect  of  Jansenists  was  founded  by  Cornelius  Jansen  Bishop 
of  Ypres  in  Flanders  and  they  were  the  very  reverse  of  the 
Jesuits ;  they  belonged  to  no  particular  order,  avoided  public 
and  worldly  aflfedrs,  and  courted  retirement :  according  to  their 
tenets  grace  was  suiB&cient  without  works ;  good  works  alone  were 
nothing  without  grace,  and  as  this  could  not  be  acquired  by  any 
effort  of  virtue,  it  followed  that  the  man  of  good  works  and  irre- 
proachable life  might  be  damned,  while  the  knave  had  an  equal 
chance  of  salvation  !  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Deit^  bs^^ 
credit  for  making  a  proper  distinction  o£  iperaqias  on^VwsiX^ 
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bestow  his  grace,  and  that  good  works  would  probably  lead  to 
this  distinction ;  otherwise  such  perversion  of  common  sense ; 
such  caprice  and  ii\justice  so  gratuitously  attributed  to  the 
Creator ;  so  wide  a  channel  opened  out  for  crime ;  and  such 
distortion  of  rationality ;  can  scarcely  be  conceived  of  men  whose 
exemplary  life  and  abilities  proved  that  their  philosophy  at  least, 
if  not  their  faith,  dictated  the  fitness  and  wisdom  of  practical 
virtue !  This  doctrine  of  grace  formed  the  principal  subject  of 
dispute  between  Jesuit  and  Jansenist ;  that,  all  courtly  hollow- 
ness  and  vice ;  thiSf  all  rigour  and  austerity ;  the  very  aristocracy 
and  democracy  of  religion !  Their  disputes  were  as  tedious  and 
incomprehensible  to  the  world  as  they  probably  were  in  reality  to 
themselves  ;  for  when  the  object  is  not  truth,  but  victory,  every 
molehill  of  vantage  is  occupied  on  both  sides  while  the  original 
position  is  lost  sight  of  and  abandoned.  The  Jansenists  disputed 
all  temporal  and  many  spiritual  pretensions  of  popes,  they  desig- 
nated them  as  corruptions  and  usurpations  of  civil  and -episcopal 
power,  and  taunted  pontiffs  with  having  reduced  Christ's  Church 
from  its  primitive  democracy  to  an  absolute  monarchy.  No  supe- 
rior pontifical  authority  was  admitted  by  them,  only  a  simple 
preeminence  of  rank  for  the  regulation  of  church  discipline,  and 
they  in  fact  differed  but  little  from  some  Protestants,  save  in  the 
mysteries  of  faith  and  the  nimiber  of  sacraments.  The  Jansenists 
were  favoured  by  all  who  advocated  royal  prerogative  and  the 
supremacy  of  civil  government ;  but  they  were  in  general  stran- 
gers to  courts  where  the  polish  of  Jesuitical  cunning  left  no  hold 
for  their  rough  unceremoneous  morality :  the  philosophers  mean- 
while amused  themselves  vdth  their  disputes  and  ridiculed  the 
extravagance  of  both  without  sharing  the  opinions  of  either. 

These  discussions  agitated  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  dis- 
turbed the  Vatican  so  much  that  Pius  VI.  resolved  on  a  visit  to 
Vienna  in  the  hopes  of  effecting  some  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  ecclesiastical  reforms  :  by  so  unusual  a  step  he  expected  to 
Burpnae  the  vigilance  or  interest  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
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of  Joseph,  bat  he  found  no  caprice  or  weakness  in  that  prince, 
the  pontiff  was  everywhere  treated  with  due  honour,  reverence, 
adoration ;  multitudes  bowed  and  were  blessed  but  the  monarch 
was  unmoved.  Pius  returned  to  Home  humbled,  mortified, 
and  disappointed ;  not  pleased  with  himself^  and  blamed  by 
others  for  sulgecting  the  pontifical  dignity  to  such  a  repulse. 
Eeform  held  on  its  course;  the  Pope  murmured,  and  complained 
of  the  emperor,  and  Joseph  sarcastically  replied  that  he  felt 
sure  of  being  right  because  **  a  divine  voice  which  he  heard 
within,  inspired  and  dictated  his  edicts" 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Ippolito  was  in  1780  succeeded 
in  the  bishopric  of  Prato  and  Pistoia  by  Scipione  Eicci :  this 
was  the  prelate  whom  Leopold  most  relied  upon  for  the  execu* 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  reforins,  and  his  confidence  was  answered 
by  the  greatest  sincerity  ability  and  zeal :  Alessandri  of  Cortona, 
Sdarelli  of  Colle,  and  Pannilini  Bishop  of  Ohiusi  and  Pienza, 
were  also  sincere  and  zealous  coadjutors,  but  Scipione  Bicci  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  church  reformation.  Early  intended  for  the 
altar  and  educated  by  Jesuits  he  saw  too  much  of  their  principles 
to  please  his  natural  integrity;  disgust  soon  followed  and  Eicci 
was  finally  converted  to  Jansenism  by  the  canon  Bottari  of 
Borne  in  whose  house  he  resided  during  a  protracted  illness. 
Ordained  in  1766  and  made  vicar-general  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Florence  in  1775,  he  became  a  staunch  uncompromising 
reformer  of  church  discipline  from  the  pope  downwards.  Gentle 
in  manners,  severe  in  morals,  zealous  in  duty ;  simple,  com- 
passionate and  forgiving,  and  free  from  any  ambition  but  the 
glory  of  doing  good,  no  one  more  honest  could  have  been 
charged  with  tlie  execution  of  Leopold's  measures,  though  per- 
haps a  subtle  cunning  self-interested  priest  would  have  had 
better  fortune. 

The  Archbishop  Incontri  whose  vicar  Eicci  was,  at  first 
cooperated  with  Leopold,  for  he  hated  the  Jesuits ;  bMt  be\\i%^^^ 
an  easy  torgiymg  temper,  exposed  to  their  yriVea  wi4.w2ctwssAR^ 
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by  their  well-iidshers  he  soon  came  to  pity  their  misfortunes : 
this  finally  occasioned  a  reconciliation  which  not  only  relaxed 
his  firmness  in  the  good  cause  but  produced  so  much  indulgence 
towards  the  reduced  Order  that  Leopold  was  compelled  to  meet 
it  by  making  Ganganelli's  bull  the  law  of  Tuscany  and  thus  oppose 
the  civil  power  to  this  new  evil ;  the  Grand  Duke*s  project 
of  creating  a  clerical  academy  was  intrusted  entirely  to  Bioei 
and  planned  out  though  never  executed ;  but  the  introduction 
of  a  better  catechism  than  had  been  previously  used  was  his 
own  afijEtir  and  drew  down  on  him  the  hatred  of  all  that  had 
habitually  made  a  profit  of  the  old  one.  *'  Home  looked  with 
an  evil  eye,"  says  Bicci,  "  on  the  efforts  of  Leopold  to  favour 
useful  studies  and  destroy  the  reign  of.  ignorance  which  she 
had  established  and  consolidated  on  her  fiEtlse  pretensions; 
therefore  left  no  means  untried  to  embarrass  his  goyemment ;" 
and  no  instruments  were  so  ready  and  well  suited  to  the  task 
as  the  ex- Jesuits  and  Dominican  friars  of  his  own  diocese.  The 
former  were  educated  men,  the  latter  exclusively  the  confessors 
and  directors  of  female  convents,  and  although  the  Jesuits  no 
longer  existed  as  a  body,  both  personally  and  spiritually  they 
were  still  alive  united,  and  active  in  promoting  everything 
favourable  to  their  own  interests  or  future  objects ;  and  to  oppose 
the  contrary.  Both  were  vindictively  adverse  to  Bicci;  the 
first  attempted  to  cheat  him  into  a  public  approval  of  their  own 
favourite  worship  and  substitute  for  Jesuitism ;  "  The  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus ;"  the  last  excited  his  whole  diocese  to  revolt. 
Incontri  was  dead,  and  the  new  Archbishop  Martini  who  shared 
in  Bicci's  religious  opinions,  at  first  supported  him ;  but  the 
latter  having  most  conscientiously  refused  to  confirm  a  confessor 
whom  the  archbishop  had  appointed  in  his  name,  gave  so  much 
offence  that  Martini  instantly  united  with  Leopold's  minister 
Seratti  and  became  a  decided  opponent  of  that  prelate.  Seratti 
joined  the  administration  in  1785  and  is  described  by  Bicd  as 
a  weak  and  bad  minister  in  whom  oU.  t\i<^  malcontents  expected 
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to  find  the  most  secure  rampart  against  reform :  Leopold,  as 
is  said,  knew  him  thoroughly  and  mortified  him  often,  yet 
most  indiscreetly  retained  him ;  so  that  Seratti,  from  pique 
jealousy  petty  rivalries  and  fecurs,  secretly  abetted  every  Roman 
intrigue  and  betrayed  prince  and  his  country.  Martini  did  the 
same,  but  from  pique  and  rivaliy  alone ;  and  the  whole  web, 
spun  out  so  secretly  by  Leopold's  ministry  to  entangle  his  mea- 
sures, shewed  strong  reason  to  believe  that  all  were  in  the  pay 
of  Bome  *. 

The  Grand  Duke*s  Fifty-seven  Points  of  Discipline  were  as 
much  admired  as  his  moderation  was  praised  for  submitting  to 
public  judgment  what  he  could  at  once  have  settled  by  royal 
authority,  and  the  success  of  the  Pistoian  synod  encouraged  his 
hopes  of  inducing  a  uniformity  of  opinion  throughout  the  epis- 
copacy, notwithstanding  the  discordant  answers  already  given  to 
hifi  questions. 

Pius  VI.,  who  was  better  acquainted  than  Leopold  with  the 
real  sentiments  of  Tuscan  prelates,  sedulously  encou- 
raged the  meeting  of  an  assembly  which  the  Grand 
Duke  ought  in  prudence  to  have  avoided,  especially  as  the 
clearer-sighted  and  less  sanguine  Eicci  foresaw  no  fEivourable 
result  and  gave  warning  of  the  consequences :  indeed  a  council 
directed  by  his  most  bitter  opponents  and  promoted  by  a  pontiff 
^iio  had  already  threatened  the  synod  of  Pistoia  with  a  rigorous 
scrutiny  was  not  likely  to  be  either  compliant  or  satisfEictory. 
It  does  not  appear  why  the  sovereign  persevered  in  so  hazardous 
a  step :  the  sanction  of  such  an  assembly  would  no  doubt 
have  given  vast  stability  and  force  to  his  reforms,  but  its  oppo- 
sition would  nearly  defeat  them,  and  he  possessed  innate  power 
to  carry  everything  without.  Nevertheless  a  circular  of  March 
1787  convoked  this  assembly,  stated  the  forms  to  be  observed, 
the  matters  to  be  discussed,  and  thus  drew  the  attention  of  all 
Tuscany  to  the  consequence ;  for  the  act  was  in  vtaei^i  xfiCMSs^aiS. 

*  Ve  Potter,  Mem.  de  Scip.  Bkd. 
BB  a 
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and  the  public  mind  had  been  most  keenly  set  on  religious  dis- 
putations since  the  Jesuits*  fall. 

Two  great  theological  parties  then  lived  in  Tuscany;  <me 
the  uncompromising  supporter  of  ancient  forms,  and  utterly 
opposed  to  change ;  the  other  endeayouring  to  restore  eccle- 
siastical discipline  to  its  primitive  state :  the  slightest  deyiation 
from  long-established  errors  was  to  the  former  sacril^e ;  the 
purification  of  religion  from  such  errors  was  to  the  latter  Tirtoe; 
the  first  supported  Jesuitism ;  the  last  opposed  it ;  and  there 
•was  cause  for  thinking  that  under  its  new  symbol,  *'  The  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus"  this  suppressed  Order  was  endeavouring  to  re* 
collect  its  scattered  members  and  again  spread  poison  thiougfa 
the  globe.  The  Dominicans  and  other  regular  priests,  from 
causes  already  mentioned  were  closely  united  with  the  Jesuits 
because  the  common  comfort  of  the  nest  was  disturbed ;  so  that 
in  so  general  an  excitement  every  point  of  ecclesiastical  reform, 
which  in  ordinary  times  would  have  passed  in  alence  or  per- 
haps with  praise,  became  now  the  subject  of  warm  discussion ; 
and  Ricci  as  the  arch-reformer  bore  the  brunt  of  all.  To  deep 
learning  and  sincere  piety  this  prelate  joined  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  national  rights  and  episcopalian  duties  in  connexion 
with  papal  supremacy,  and  as  the  chief  of  his  party  excited 
general  interest.  Hundreds  of  reports  were  daily  current  about 
him ;  he  was  alternately,  and  often  simultaneously,  a  saint  and  a 
heretic ;  now  disgraced  at  court,  and  now  his  life  endangered ; 
he  had,  they  said,  dared  to  alter  the  most  sacred  litm^cal 
prayers,  had  fled  the  country,  and  so  forth ;  nay  so  great  was 
this  excitement  that  some  theologists  refuted  all  the  acts  of 
his  synod  even  before  they  were  known,  and  having  thus 
decided,  to  their  own  especial  satisfaction,  denounced  them 
for  instant  and  most  rigorous  scrutiny ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  when  the  archiepiscopal 
and  episcopal  convocation  of  Tuscany  met  on  the  twenty- 
tbird  of  April  1787  in  dial  cVvaiCk^et  oil  XJaa'^V^^elsjce  called 
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;he  **Novisdma:"  three  arofabishops  and  fourteen  bishops,  each 
ittended  by  three  or  more  legal  assistants,  assembled  under 
Jie  -presidency  of  Senator  Antonio  Serristori  as  royal  commis- 
doner,  mth  some  of  the  first  theologians  of  the  day.  By 
EiBopold's  command  none  of  the  regular  orders  were  admitted 
x>  deliberate,  but  their  poison  had  already  done  its  work  and 
iastroyed  all  haimony  ere  the  convocation  began :  their  secret 
nfluence,  coupled  with  Leopold*s  delay  about  publishing  the 
lynodical  acts  of  Pistoia,  had  induced  many  prelates  to  imagine 
liat  the  real  object  of  their  convocation  was  the  condemnation 
if  Bishop  Bicd  and  his  clergy,  in  order  to  sanction  a  new 
lesolTe,  now  most  cunningly  attributed  to  the  sovereign,  of 
■evoting  every  rdigious  reform  already  effected  and  placing 
sodonastical  matters  entirely  in  episcopal  hands  uncontrolled 
]j  royal  authority.  Such  reports  were  most  ortfdlly  dissemi^ 
lated,  and  like  every  rumour  in  excited  (times,  most  eagerly 
EnaUDwed  by  tlie  people;  thence  arose  a  spirit  of  violent 
vpposttion  to  the  sovereign's  real  objects,  raised  principally  by 
lAartini,  and  wilih  the  ultimate  effect  of  throwing  the  bishops 
if  Pistoia,  CoUe,  Chiusi  and  Cortona  into  a  small  minority  *. 

This  assembly  was  formally  opened  by  the  royal  commis- 
iianer,  and  immediately  resolved  against  the  sovereign's  wish 
md  in  despite  of  Eicci's  party  to  decide  all  questions  by  a 
m^ority  instead  of  a  imanimity  of  votes ;  this  in  fact  settled 
iveiy  dispute  because  five-sixths  of  tlie  convocation  were  known 

0  be  adverse  to  the  Grand  Duke's  real  intentions.  Discussions 

01  the  Eecleaieutieal  PoinU  occupied  the  second  and  many 
(lowing  sessions,  substantially  compnsing  every  reform  that 
[jocypod  imd  already  made  along  witli  several  that  he  after- 
vtrds  accomplished.  As  the  olject  was  to  procure  this  assem* 
ily'B  sanction  to  all  his  measures,  its  members  should  have 

previously  secured,  or  at  least  the  means  of  paxalysing 


......  . . 

'  "Proemio  alia  Storia  dell'  Assemblea  degli   ^tmewi^  ^1«w»a»-   "^^ 
l^,  Tanzini/' 
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factious  Opposition  by  a  pre-arrangement  of  forms,  which  as  its  j 
author  he  had  a  right  to  prescribe,  should  have  been  established; 
or  else  the  convocation  ought  to  have  been  delayed  until  every 
reform  were  completed,  until  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
the  change,  and  until  agitation  had  subsided  into  calm  and 
rational  reflection.  Many  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Points  were 
nevertheless  confirmed  and  not  a  little  good  was  accomplished, 
but  a  strong  and  bitter  spirit  of  opposition  manifested  itself ,  a 
spirit  as  much  devoted  to  the  court  of  Home  as  it  was  hostile  to 
that  of  Florence. 

After  the  concluding  session  the  whole  convocation  was 
received  by  Leopold  on  the  fifth  of  June  1787.  Placing 
himself  between  the  auditor  Vincenzio  Martini,  secretary  of 
crown  rights,  who  had  officially  convoked  it,  and  the  senator 
Antonio  Serristori  the  royal  commissioner  who  had  been  its 
president,  he. rebuked  the  whole  assembly  with  stem  expres- 
sions, and  disgust  at  the  malignity  with  which  his  intentions 
had  been  misconstrued;  for  their  manner  of  rejecting  his 
propositions  ;  for  the  little  harmony  which  had  been  maintained 
among  themselves,  and  for  the  prejudice  and  party  spirit  by 
which  they  not  only  had  been  guided  as  a  body  but  had  also 
made  use  of  to  incite  the  people  against  their  government;  the 
effects  of  which  were  manifested  in  riots  and  agitation  through- 
out the  whole  district  of  Prato.  So  saying  he  bluntly  dismissed 
them  to  their  several  dioceses  *. 

The  riots  alluded  to  arose  from  universal  superstition  and 
ignorance,  worked  upon  by  cunning  seK-interested  Mars  and 
all  the  Roman  episcopalian  faction  of  Tuscany :  the  moment 
intelligence  reached  Pistoia  that  a  majority  of  prelates  were 
adverse  to  Ricci's  reforms  a  general  alarm  was  industriously 
excited  and  a  petition  addressed  to  government  by  some 
of  those  hollow  needy  characters  that  bend  to  every  breeze, 
praying  for  an  abolition  of  all  recent  religious  changes  both 
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at  Pistoia  and  Prato,  and  tlie  restoration  of  ecclesiastical 
a£GGdr8  to  their  ancient  form.  A  similar  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  archbishop,  probably  at  his  own  and  the  minister 
Martini*s  secret  instigation ;  but  the  sovereign's  firmness  baffled 
for  a  while  the  authors  of  these  abominable  attempts,  who 
neyertheless  succeeded  in  exciting  the  multitude  and  preparing 
their  mind  for  other  more  serious  operations  at  that  moment 
in  progress,  all  calculated  to  disgust  Leopold  with  his  long  and 
benevolent  exertions,  and  to  ruin  ecclesiastical  reform. 

The  subject  of  images  relics  and  indulgences,  all  condemned 
by  Bicd,  was  about  this  period  under  discussion  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia's  opinions  thereon  were  artfully 
spread  abroad  as  condenmed  points  in  the  secret  sittings :  the 
Bishop  of  Yolterra,  who  was  secretary  t6  the  pope*s  nuncio, 
entered  Prato  under  false  pretences,  but  really  to  organize  a 
riot  by  reporting  that  Eicci  was  coming  to  demolish  the  holy 
shrine  where  the  Virgin  Mary's  "  Cintola  "  or  sacred  girdle  was 
preserved  with  the  most  pious  credulity.  During  all  this  time 
the  recusant  majority  in  convocation,  clamorously  asserted  the 
necessity  of  reestablishing  in  its  ancient  form  eveiything  con- 
nected with  religion,  even  as  a  simple  matter  of  policy;  it  being 
as  they  averred,  infinitely  less  dangerous  for  any  people  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  profound  superstition  and  ignorance  than  to  have 
their  conscience  alarmed  by  new  and  useful  knowledge;  but  when 
they  found  that  Leopold  was  resolved  to  prosecute  and  main- 
tain all  his  reforms  both  projected  and  accomplished,  and  had 
issued  orders  to  that  effect,  the  riots  were  decided  on.  In  the 
evening  of  the  eighteenth  of  May  1787  they  began,  by  a  crowd 
of  people  armed  with  axes  and  bludgeons  assembling  round 
the  cathedral  to  protect  the  falsely  threatened  shrine  of  "  La 
Cintola''  The  inhabitants  of  Prato  imagined  that  they  really 
possessed  this  ancient  relic :  it  was  picked  up  as  they  conscien- 
tiously asserted,  by  Saint  Thomas,  when  the  Virgin  dro^iged 
it  in  the  act  of  her  assumption,  and  aiftjet  tqimkj  ^.c^sfeosv^^ 
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a  Fratese  merchant  or  crusader  received  it  as  the  marriage 
portion  of  a  young  Syrian  girl  whom  he  espoused  in  Palestine 
and  afterwards  broi^^t  home  to  his  native  country  *. 

Next  day  the  riot  increased,  the  tocsin  sounded,  the  pea- 
santry hurried  in,  the  bishop's  coat-of-arms  was  torn  down  and 
publicly  burned  along  with  his  books,  and  other  literary  plunder 
of  the  episcopal  palace  and  vestry ;  the  cathedral  remained  all 
night  most  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  holy  girdle  was 
exhibited  to  a  wild  ecstatic  and  bigoted  congregation.  After  a 
thousand  mad  freaJss  of  folly  and  extravagance  and  the  restora- 
tion of  every  displaced  image,  all  the  new  bdiptismal  founts 
erected  by  Eicci*s  order  in  each  parish  were  demolished,  the 
houses  of  obnoxious  public  functionaries  plundered,  the  students 
scared  from  their  college,  the  superiors  menaced  with  death, 
and  the  **  Administrator  of  Church  Patrimony"  equally  endan- 
gered. Besides  all  this  the  curates  were  driven  naked  from 
their  beds  and  compelled  thus  to  perambulate  the  streets  of 
Prato  replacing  as  they  went  every  veil  and  curtain  which 
their  bishop  had  removed  from  picture  and  image:  finally, 
after  plundering  the  houses  of  all  his  priestly  adherents  and 
even  the  churches  where  they  officiated,  these  fanatics  suddenly 
illuminated  every  place  of  public  worship  and  began  to  sing 
and  pray.  Disorder  would  soon  have  spread  had  not  a  strong 
detachment  of  soldiers  immediately  occupied  the  city  and  by 
closing  the  gates  cut  off  every  communication :  many  rioters 
were  arrested,  amongst  them  the  Archbishop  of  Florence's 
brother  and  the  Gonfalonier  of  Prato :  terror  then  succeeded 
to  madness ;  the  clergy  and  municipality  implored  Leopold's  ^ 
clemency,  and  their  deputation  was  not  harshly  received ;  he 
well  knew  that  the  seat  of  disease  was  Florence,  that  Prato 
had  only  been  premature  in  its  outbreak,  and  thus  spoiled  a 
sedition  designed  for  a  much  wider  circumference :  he  was  quite 
aware  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  being  the  original  mover  of  all  this 
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disorder ;'  that  he  had  certainly  counted  on  a  general  insurrec- 
tion in  Tuscany,  and  therefore  postponed  the  mtification  of  a 
concordat  with  Naples  in  order  to  raise  his  pretensions  when 
the  grand  duchy  were  once  in  a  flame :  this  at  least  was  Leo- 
pold's belief  at  the  time  and  nothing  afterwards  transpired  to 
alter  it  Eicci's  earnest  entreaties  alone  induced  him  to  spare 
the  immediate  offenders,  and  that  excellent  man  at  his  own 
private  cost  supported  the  &milies  of  those  yeiy  people  who  had 
80  much  injured  him,  even  until  the  latter  were  released  £rom 
pnfion  and  enabled  to  resume  their  employments.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  he  instantly  applied  himself  to  calm  the  public 
mind  and  prevent  if  possible  any  future  outbreak;  for  this 
object  and  with  all  his  peculiarly  unselfish  benevolence,  he 
wanted  at  once  to  resign  his  bishopric  as  the  thing  most 
conducive  to  public  tranquillity !  Leopold  however  would  not 
listen  for  a  mom^it  to  such  proposals,  and  after  severely  repri- 
manding those  prelates  who  participated  in  the  riots ;  including 
the  nuncio's  supporters ;  he  suppressed  every  convent  whose 
superior  had  been  implicated  in  iJie  same  crime. 

All  this  occurred  during,  and  was  a  consequence  of  the  epis- 
copal sessions ;  but  Leopold,  when  convinced  of  the  recusant 
bishops'  £eu^ous  determination  to  counteract  his  measures,  dis- 
s(dved  the  assembly  as  already  related,  yet  with  full  notice  that 
as  they  refused  to  second  his  really  devout  and  benevolent 
wishes  he  would  do  that  by  his  sovereign  power  whidi  he  had 
previously  desired  should  be  accomplished  by  the  episcopal 
convocation's  free  wiU  and  authority. 

Pfeviotts  to  retiring  the  bi^ops  wished  to  have  certain 
memorandums  inculpating  Eicci  recorded  as  acts  of  the  con- 
vocatioa,  without  waiting  for  his  answers;  but  Leopold  gave  the 
latter  full  time  to  refute  them  and  then  commanded  the  Abate 
BegLoaldo  Tanzini  to  publish  all  the  proceedings  in  a  regular 
historical  narrative,  notwithstanding  Eicci's  most  earnest  and 
generous  efibrts  to  preserve  the  reputaUou  oi  \Scio«a  ^^^&x^^ 
whom  Ms  answers  bad  exposed. 
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*  Thus  ended  this  celebrated  convocation  by  leaving  ecclesiastical 
aJSairs  hot  in  a  worse  but  certainly  in  a  more  agitated  and  angry 
condition  than  before:  Leopold  was  justly  blamed  for  intrusting 
to  the  hostile  passions  of  an  excited  episcopacy  that  which  he 
could  have  fully  accomplished  by  his  own  legitimate  power  and  of 
which  a  great  portion  had  been  already  completed.  But  the 
fiaculty  of  maintaining  ancient  abuses  by  a  union  of  prejudice, 
folly,  superstition,  ignorance,  and  self-interest,  supported  by  papal 
authority,  was  far  too  strong  for  mere  honesty,  public  utility  and 
truth ;  and  in  no  instance  could  despotic  power  have  been  more 
usefully  exerted  than  in  purging  the  Tuscan  church  from  inhe- 
rent corruption  papal  crime  and  Medician  turpitude. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  circumstances  are  fsdrly  considered  it 
may  be  acknowledged  that  this  assembly  made  some  important 
steps  towards  useful  ecclesiastical  reform  in  despite  of  those 
inveterate  pr^udices  that  impeded  every  advance  to  improve- 
ment. "Twenty  years  before,"  says  Tanzini,  "it  would  have 
been  deemed  sacrilegious  or  chimerical  to  foretel  that  within 
so  brief  a  period  bishops  would  be  controlling  the  studies  of  the 
regular  clergy,  appointing  them  to  assist  parish  priests,  watch- 
ing their  doctrine,  visiting  their  convents,  regulating  their 
church  offices,  guiding  them,  correcting  them,  punishing  them : 
to  have  asserted  that  such  an  assembly  would  have  limited  the 
priesthood  to  what  was  absolutely  necesssiry  for  church  service; 
would  remove  them  from  secular  occupations  ;  insist  on  their 
being  attached  to  their  own  cure  alone  and  all  its  necessary 
duties;  establish  the  uniformity  of  ecclesiastical  studies  accord- 
ing to  Saint  Augustine ;  command  the  revision  and  correction 
of  the  missal  and  breviary ;  forbid  useless  orisons ;  take  measures 
for  bringing  the  vulgar  mind  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  prayer ;  regulate  preferments  to  churches  and 
benefices ;  render  the  parochial  ministry  both  diligent  and  useful ; 
abolish  fees  on  administering  the  sacrament  and  other  func- 
tions; denounce  the  coUee\ioii  oi  Qim^iQxmaaaes  as  an  abuse; 
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reform  the  mode  of  preaching,  and  useless  panegyrics  on  saintd ; 
condemn  luxury  and  splendour  in  churches,  superstition  amongst 
the  people,  idleness,  avarice  and  ignorance  in  the  clergy ;  and 
finally,  mthout  regarding  the  prohibitions  of  Bome,  adopt  many 
excellent  i/rorks  for  ecclesiastical  studies''  *. 

Such  acts  in  any  convocation  at  that  period,  although  not 
equal  to  the  sovereign's  intentions,  showed  a  considerable 
advance  towards  intellectual  emancipation,  and  those  of  the 
Pistoian  synod  was  a  greater  still;  but  both  prove  what  changes 
Leopold  and  Bicci  had  already  worked  in  the  mind  of  the 
whole  priesthood;  for  nearly  all  the  abovenamed  improve- 
ments are  contained  in  the  fifty-seven  Ecclesiastical  Points 
and  most  of  them  had  already  been  executed  by  the  absolute 
power  of  the  crown.  Although  piqued  and  mortified  Leopold 
loBt  no  time  in  lamentations,  but  instantly  commanded  the 
Bishop  of  Pistoia  to  draw  up  a  general  code  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  for  Tuscany :  this  was  forthwith  commenced  and  com- 
pleted, but  never  published  or  enforced  in  consequence  of  the 
xevolutionaiy  agitation  of  Europe  which  commenced  soon  after. 
It  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  principal  Ecclesiastical  Points, 
and  drawing  a  particular  distinction  on  the  subject  of  matrimony 
between  the  civil  contract  and  the  priestly  benediction  as  decided 
by  the  Pistoian  synod,  the  former  alone  constituting  a  legal 
marriage  f.  This  example  of  a  violent  and  successful  opposi- 
tion to  the  crown,  encouraged  discontent  amongst  the  Pistoian 
malcontents,  who  held  their  own  bishop  as  the  instigator  of 
orrery  unpopular  reform;  and  as  he  had  now  become  the  single 
butt  of  malevolence  mere  sycophants  began  to  withdraw  lest 
some  stray  shaft  should  glance  upon  themselves.  The  Pistoian 
r^[ular  clergy  again  petitioned  Archbishop  Martini,  the  Secre- 
4aiy,  and  the  President  of  police,  to  reestablish  all  the  ancient 

»  Storia  deir  Assemblea,  &c*.  Srnod  de  Pistoia,  p.  474."— **De 

f  "Tanziiii,  Storia  delP  Assemblea,  Potter,  Memoirea  do  Bak^^ '^^V*  V«.^ 
&c^.**— ^DecretB  et  Actes,  &c*,  du    p.  256.'' 
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religious  forms,  and  eren  demanded  government  aid  for  the 
abolition  of  them  in  that  diocese.  The  insolence  of  this 
demand  yrsa  only  equalled  by  the  concealed  and  open  malignity 
with  which  Eicci  was  assailed,  and  Leopold  harassed  by  the 
persevering  attempts  to  shake  his  confidence  in  that  prelate, 
but  all  in  vaih :  the  plots  were  successively  detected  and 
exposed,  and  the  confession  of  a  repentant  priest  proved  the 
ttdstenoe  of  a  conspiracy  not  only  seeking  the  Bishop  of  Pis- 
toia's  ruin,  but  of  its  having  been  abetted  by  Leopold's  own 
ministeis,  who  intended  to  excite  disturbances  in  that  diocese 
connected  wi)th  a  general  rising  in  Tuscany,  and  that  again  with 
one  in  Flanders  against  the  Emperor  Joseph ;  all  on  the  same 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Pius  the  Fourth's  obstinate 
refusal  to  consecrate  forty  bishops  nominated  by  the  King  of 
Naples ;  the  public  agitation  in  Lombardy,  which  was  known 
to  proceed  from  without;  besides  continual  vexations  directed 
against  the  reforming  princes  of  Germany ;  were  all  ramifications 
of  the  same  plot  from  its  original  root  in  the  Vatican  *. 

The  nuncio's  court  was  a  common  magazine  whence  all  papal 
emissaries  issued  with  religion  in  their  mouth  but  not  peace 
in  their  heart ;  and  only  intent  on  infiaming  the  public  mind 
to  second  their  master's  ambition:  several  governments  had 
wisely  abolished  this  foreign  tribunal ;  Leopold  only  waited  for 
a  pretext  to  do  so  ;  the  late  occurrences  furnished  this,  and 
accordingly  on  the  twentieth  of  September  1788  he  annulled 
that  court  and  its  whole  authority  f.  His  ostensible 
reasons  for  this  act  were  the  many  changes  in  its  juris- 
diction down  to  that  time  together  with  alterations  in  ecclesias- 
tical affiedrs  generally,  but  especially  the  reform  of  clerical  courts, 
which  had  rendered  it  useless ;  and  finally  its  privileges  and 
prerogatives,  all  adverse  to  the  new  system  of  Tuscan  govern- 
ment.    It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  boldly  add  the  main 

*  De  Potter,  Memovraft  de  Rlccii  vol.  ii.,  cap.  liL,  lUi, 
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reason ;  however  the  tribunal  was  thus  decUored  to  be  in  a  state 
of  dissolution  and  no  longer  e^dsting  after  the  first  of  October 
1788 ;  its  authority  over  both  se<Hilar  and  regular  clergy  was 
annulled ;  all  spiritual  power,  all  dispensations,  all  subordina- 
tion of  the  ^iscopacy  were  consequently  at  an  end,  and  its 
remaining  duties  transferred  to  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The 
nonoio  sank^at  once  to  the  condition  of  a  simple  ambassador 
for  temporal  affidrs  together  with  some  few  spiritual  matters 
which  the  pope  as  head  of  the  church  was  compelled  to  arrange 
in  Tuscany. 

This  terminated  the  papal  rule  in  criminal  and  civil  matters, 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  an  attack  on  non-resident  clergy- 
men: sinecures  were  in  fact  not  relished  by  the  plain  and 
practical  taste  of  Leopold;  he  considered  that  ecclesiastical 
benefices  were  intended  to  maintain  a  r0sident  clergyman  for 
public  convenience,  and  that  nothing  but  gross  abuse  allowed 
of  theiF  being  held  by  foreigners  and  native  absentees  residing 
abroad  without  any  obligation  to  perform  church  service  or 
other  pastoral  duties ;  wherefore  the  alternative  was  ojEfered  of  . 
imaaediate  residence  or  resignation  of  the  living.  Tuscan 
subjects  were  then  forbidden  to  assume  the  clerical  habit 
without  a  royal  Exequator  preceded  by  strict  forms,  under 
a  heavy  penalty.  A  regulation,  already  in  force  throughout 
Lunigiana  was  now  spread  over  Tuscany,  on  the  principle  that 
all  governments  had  a  right  to  be  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  abilities  of  those  destined  to  the  formation  of  public  mprals; 
and  was  moreover  bound  to  watch  that  no  family  wishes  or 
ambition,  but  only  natural  inclination  and  a  spontaneous  choice 
of  this  profession,  were  the  real  stimulants  to  so  grave  and 
responsible  a  duty.  Bules  of  a  more  stringent  character  now 
became  necessary  to  break  the  dependence  of  regular  clergymen 
on  fo>:eign  generals  of  their  order  residing  abroad ;  and  as  it  was 
previously  requisite  to  check  the  tyranny  of  superioTO>  ftc>  dv^^ 
now  become  yidiapenssLble  to  reduce  tJpie  moiifea  \i«ij3)&.  \ft  ^^k^*^ 
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discipline  from  which  'they  had  already  so  widely  swerved,  and 
to  a  more  strict  subordination  to  their  local  superior.  They 
had  in  fact  become  disorderly,  extravagant,  puffed  up  with  false 
maxims,  unlawful  pretensions,  and  imagined  immunities ;  with 
an  impatience  of  episcopal  control,  and  even  an  affected  in- 
dependence of  govenfinent.  To  stop  all  this  and  reduce  these 
priests  to  that  use  for  which  alone  they  were  tolerated,  foreign 
connection  was  entirely  suppressed  by  an  edict  of  October  1788, 
and  bishops  substituted  for  foreign  generals,  with  all  their  power 
and  privileges;  civil  law-courts  were  thrown  open  to  every 
complaint  and  the  diocesan  became  their  only  spiritual  judge. 
Notwithstanding  Leopold's  anxiety  to  lead  all  Tuscany  into 
habits  of  seK-govemment ;  which  however  had  received  a  check 
from  his  recent  expedience  and  the  nature  of  a  popular  assembly; 
there  were  cases  in  which  he  even  diminished  the  power  of 
provincial  communities ;  amongst  these  was  the  nomination  of 
curates  by  popular  vote,  to  parishes  within  their  jurisdiction. 
He  justly  appreciated  the  clerical  character  in  the  abstract,  and 
could  conceive  none  more  respectable  than  that  of  a  zealous 
clergyman  striving  by  precept  and  example  to  teach  practical 
virtue  and  morality ;  to  enlighten  intellect,  soothe  misfortune 
and  alleviate  poverty ;  one  who  endeavours  to  spread  peace  and 
good  will  among  his  flock,  and  shuns  too  close  an  interference 
with  mental  freedom  if  not  made  the  instrument  of  immorality : 
one  whose  bent  would  be  to  repress  any  desire  of  reducing  all 
others  to  the  standard  of  his  own  tenets,  who  with  a  sincere 
wish  to  follow  the  Great  Shepherd,  to  feel  his  gentleness  and 
imitate  his  example,  would  not  forget  that  his  religion  was 
intended  for  all,  suited  to  all,  and  sufficient  for  all ;  who,  con- 
fident in  the  truth  of  its  great  moral  principles,  felt  that  the 
less  it  were  perplexed  by  mysteries,  never  intended,  nor  ap- 
plicable, nor  necessary  for  all,  the  more  generally  would  it  be 
understood  and  appreciated,  and  consequently  the  sooner  would 
it  effect  its  most  gracious  aaiXieiXie^oViA*  y^t^^^ 
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Entertaining  such  opinions  of  the  sacred  office,  Leopold  saw 
fvith  indignation  the  public  scandal  and  disorder  which  arose 
Tom  the  mode  of  nomination  to  liyings  in  the  patronage  of 
X)mmumties,  and  the  still  more  disgraceful  proceedings  con- 
aected  with  those  elections  which  were  vested  in  the  parishioners 
themselyes.      Nothing  he  thought  eovld  be  more  degrading 
Ihan  the  spectetcle  of  a  reverend  clergyman  humbly  soliciting 
favour  from  those  whom  it  svhsequently  became  his  duty  to 
admonish  or  rebuke,  and  in  rivalry  against  another  with  whom 
he  shovld  be  in  harmony;   where  the  successful  candidate 
would  carry  along  with  him  to  pulpit  and  altar  the  iU-unll  of 
dm  his  rivaVs  mpporterSy  where  intrigue  and  faction  were  inevit- 
able, and  mutual  suspicion  and  a>ccusations  of  simony  were  sure 
to  eOtend  every  election.    All  these  considerations  coupled  with 
practical  results,  induced  the  prince ;  by  one  of  those  despotic 
acts  which  existing  evil,  good  motives,  and  future  consequences 
can  alone  justify ;  to  deprive  both  parishioners  and  communities 
of  this  important  privilege,  but  while  placing  it  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  government  still  pay  due  attention  to  public  wishes  and 
recommendations.  This  direct  interference  with  popular  rights 
was  so  adverse  to  the  Grand  Duke*s  general  notions  of  civil 
liberty  and  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his  reign,  that  the  disorder 
which  occasioned  it  may  be  supposed  of  the  worst  description ; 
and  as  an  absolute  monarch  and  the  national  representative, 
he  had  theoretically  aright  so  to  act  for  general  good,  as  much 
as  he  had  the  right  of  reducing  every  other  public  department 
to  perfection  by  his  own  personal  authority.    Perhaps  too  he 
might  about  this  time  have  felt  the  impropriety  of  bestowing 
immediate  political  hberty  on  Tuscany :  the  universal  mental 
debasement  so  recently  exhibited  about  religion  together  with 
treachery  amongst  his  own  confidential  ministers,  could  have 
given  but  slender  hopes  of  the  people  being  then  or  for  a  long 
time  really  fit  for  a  rational  enjoyment  of  political  &eedo\£L  «2c^^ 
complete  self-goveroment. 
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With  the  exception  of  one  decree  ordering  the  sacred  images 
to  be  uncovered  at  Prato  and  other  places,  issued  towards  the 
end  of  1789,  Leopold  made  no  further  progress  in 
^'''  ''''•   church  reform ;  on  the  contrary  he  rather  lost  ground 
previous  to  his  d^arture  in  1790.  The  abolition  of  the  nuncio's 
court  along  with  the  publication  of  the  acts  of  both  synod 
and  convocation  alarmed  ecclesiastical  Home;  especially  as 
these  books  spread  rapidly  over  Europe  in  French  and  Spanish 
translations  under  episcopal  auspices  in  both  kingdoms;  medals 
were  struck  in  honour  of  Leopold  and  Bicci  with  every  de* 
monstration  of  public  favour  throughout  the  Catholic  world ; 
nay  even  in  Eome  itself  the  acts  of  Pistoia  made  Mends  d 
many  former  enemies.     Pius  VI.  being  thus  awed  by  Leopold, 
Kicci  became  the  immediate  object  of  papal  malignity :  a  con- 
gregation was  called  together  to  condemn  the  acts  of  his  synod, 
but  no  fault  could  be  found  by  it,  or  ev^i  by  a  second  and  £eup 
more  rigid  assembly  appointed  expressly  to  condemn  them: 
the  bishop  himself  was  then  summoned  to  the  Vaticjm  biit 
Leopold  forbad  him  to  leave  Tuscany ;  whereupon  a  third  con- 
gregation  was  assembled,  which  made  no  report,  found  but  little 
fault,  and  was  continued  only  to  keep  the  destined  victim  in 
constant  anxiety.     Ferdinand  III.  on  his  accession  demanded 
an  immediate  settlement,  but  the  congregation  was  never  dis- 
solved until  Leopold's  death  relieved  Pius  from  a  formidable 
opponent  while  it  deprived  Eicci  of  his  only  efficient  protector; 
then  the  Pistoian  synod  was  anathematized  by  a  papal  bull  said 
to  be  "  against  all  canon  law  and  every  form  of  justice  "*. 
The  departure  of  Leopold  was   daily  expected  by  Kicci's 
enemies  as  a  signal  of  open  hostility  against  him  and 
ecclesiastical  reform ;   nay  they  audaciously  advised 
even  the  Grand  Duke  himself  to  abandon  the  labours  of  his 
whole  reign  and  plunge  everything  back  into  its  former  cor- 
ruption .'  As  yet  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria  was  himself,  and  still 
£rm  in  resolution ;  yet  discoxxiage^Vj  \5X-^\\RRft«9»>  he  was  more- 

♦  De  Potter,  Mem.  de  ^\cd,  \ftm.  u»>  «^A^ . 
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oYersoured  by  disappointment,  wearied  out  by  deceit  and 
Ltreacheiy  and  ids  own  efforts  to  master  them :  he  was  harassed 
too  by  incessant  suggestions  £rom  pseudo-reformers,  who  as- 
serted that  French  troubles  were  caused  by  destroying  ancient 
forms  and  prejudices,  and  abo  weakened  by  a  life  of  great  mental 
and  bodily  exertion,  coupled  with  a  lavish  waste  of  physical 
energy  in  less  commendable  ways ;  Leopold  therefore  ascended 
the  imperial  throne  rather  predisposed  perhaps  to  believe  that 
reformation  in  religion  might  have  prepared  the  way  for  national 
revolt  and  the  general  downfedl  of  monarchies.  Bdcci's  power 
fled  with  his  prince  and  friend,  and  he  soon  found  himself  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  tolerate  the  restoration  of  all  he  had 
demolished,  and  finally  cede  to  the  turbulence  of  a  fanatic  race 
h<»]nded  oh  by  the  principal  authorities  of  his  diocese. 

The  regency,  most  of  whose  members  had  secretiy  opposed 
reform,  became  more  palpably  hostile ;  renewed  disorders  with 
iresh  outrages  at  Pistoia  and  total  destruction  of  what  had  been 
•already  done,  gave  a  melancholy  lesson  on  the  difficulty  of  doing 
^ood.  To  encourage  this  spirit  the  government  maliciously 
ordered  a  rigorous  execution  of  Leopold's  law  against  funeral 
pomp,  but  only  in  Bicci's  diocese  and  with  more  than  legal 
severity:  instant  tumult  would  have  overwhelmed  the  first 
burial  had  not  a  terrified  priesthood  ceded  to  popular  violetice  by 
promptiy  restoring  the  cross  and  candle  for  which  arose  the 
clamour.  The  bishop  vainly  remonstrated,  and  the  artful  punish- 
ment of  those  priests  who  had  thus  yielded  completed  popular 
indignation.  But  while  reforms  were  so  cunningly  rendered 
detestable  on  one  hand,  the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them  was 
made  apparent  on  the  other  by  what  was  called  the  happy 
result  of  Belgian  revolt,  as  exemplified  in  Leopold's  hasty  and 
perhaps  imprudent  abrogation  of  all  the  late  emperor's  eccle- 
siastical measures.  This  hint  told,  and  insurrection  was  soon 
oiganized  in  Tuscany :  Bishop  Eicci  had  no  supporter  but  tiv^ 
distant  emperor;  his  foes  reigned  tri\im|Saaa\i;  «ik^'5  ^«:^'«^ 
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condemnation,  the  Inquisition  and  perpetual  imprisonment  "were 
loudly  threatened ;  and  to  hasten  the  general  %esult  a  certain 
Fabhroni ;  chief  magistrate  of  Fistoia  and  one  of  those  reptiles 
so  necessary  to  bad  governments ;  ordered  the  demolition  of  a 
favourite  altar  which  had  been  lately  replaced  by  the  populace. 
This  act  was  instantly  attributed  to  Eicci  and  his  life  menaced 
in  consequence ;  emissaries  were  despatched  all  over  Tuscany 
by  the  malcontents,  and  letters  of  congratulation  written  from 
Fistoia  with  assurances  of  following  the  Belgian  example,  were 
printed  and  published  at  Brussels. 

Harassed  by  eternal  opposition  and  deceit  in  Tuscany,  and 
wearied  and  weakened  as  Leopold  was,  the  additional  weight 
of  a  disturbed  empire  completely  oppressed  him ;  for  in  Belgium 
also,  priestcraft  had  soaked  like  a  slow  poison  into  humaoity  and 
destroyed  independent  reason.  Not  able  to  repair  in  person 
to-  Florence ;  aware  of  the  regency's  real  character ;  disgusted 
with  the  people's  ingratitude;  knowing  their  excited  state, 
their  stolid  ignorance,  degrading  superstition,  and  unconquer- 
able prejudice ;  with  the  universal  prostration  of  their  intellect 
before  fraud  and  bigotry ;  Leopold  became  uneasy  about  placing 
his  yoUng  son  on  a  throne  thus  troubled,  and  weakly  consented 
to  abolish  many  of  his  church  reforms,  at  the  same  time  ceasing 
to  defend  the  acts  of  Ricci  and  the  Pistoian  synod.  But  such 
unworthy  submission  did  not  satisfy  hate  ;  nothing  short  of  per- 
sonal vengeance  on  Ricci  could  accomplish  this,  wherefore  every 
spring  was  set  in  motion  to  enforce  his  resignation  :  the  whole 
diocese  was  undermined,  plots  and  explosions  were  rife  on 
every  side ;  the  persecution  was  cruel,  disgraceful,  and  com- 
plete ;  for  knavery  was  in  full  action  on  ignorance ;  and  supersti- 
tion in  high  excitement.  The  old  calumny  of  the  "  Cintola " 
was  revived :  Ricci  was  advised  not  to  risk  his  life  or  dis- 
turb public  tranquillity  by  going  to  Prato  :  he  issued  a  concilia- 
tor/ letter  of  explanation  to  the  whole  diocese:  it  made  an 
ephemeral  impression  Wl  ^as  ^ooxl  \x^\5x^\^d  under  foot,  and 
the  "  Cintola  "  still  flulleieai  ixx  \)a^  x^\\^W3a  'sXpycm, 
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The  Pistoians  were  meanwhile  persuaded  that  their  hishop 
was  about  to  whitewash  another  graven  image  of  exceeding 
sanctitj  called  the  *^  Madonna  deW  Umiltd ;"  who  accordingly 
shed  tears,  winked,  perspired,  and  played  such  **  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  Heaven  *'  as  turned  fanaticism  to  frenzy,  and  the 
sedition  so  long  preparing  burst  forth  with  all  the  uncontrollable 
fury  of  religious  delirium.  Its  first  impulse  was  against 
Fabbroni,  who  however  soon  convinced  the  insurgents  of  his 
adherence,  and  by  continual  messages  to  Eicci  with  a  general 
declaration  of  inability  to  protect  his  life,  that  prelate  was  reluc- 
tantly persuaded  to  retire  to  Florence. 

This  incipient  triumph  was  followed  by  the  crash  of  every- 
thing physical  and  material  in  the  shape  of  reform,  for  with 
this  princes  and  bishops  were  to  be  ever  after  disgusted,  except 
under  the  auspices  of  Eome :  the  synod  of  Pistoia  as  the  great 
sancdoner  and  confirmer  of  Leopoldine  innovations  was  con- 
sequently annulled  with  all  its  acts  by  what  was  called  **  The 
vnU  of  the  people"  and  every  vile  fraud  that  could  possibly 
promote  the  selfishness  of  priestcraft  was  reestablished  in  all  its 
primitive  absurdity.  Altars  were  restored,  images  re-mounted 
and  re-veiled,  long  abolished  ceremonies  renewed,  useless 
prayers  again  offered,  saintly  eulogies  once  more  drawled  from 
the  pulpits,  pomp  and  splendour  in  funerals  revived,  tod  pro- 
cessions in  antique  pageantry  swept  daily  through  the  streets 
of  Pistoia!  On  the  other  hand,  really  moral  and  religious 
works  were  publicly  burned,  ecclesiastical  studies  interrupted, 
religious  lay  companies  reestablished,  parochial  instruction, 
lectures,  and  catechisms  suspended ;  and  all  this  from  personal 
hatred  to  their  author!  Kicci's  few  remaining  frieinds  were 
stigmatized  as  heretics,  "  Scipionists"  hunted,  persecuted,  and 
insulted  like  their  pastor ;  the  worship  of  the  "  Sacred  Heart  '* 
was  resimied,  and  masses  were  again  rife  in  the  priestly  max- 
ket :  the. parochial  fonts  were  broken,  public  cemeWifii^  <\cya,^\> 
church  yauJts  re-opened  to  the  dead,  aai  -gviX^Vfea.  «2cA  ^:ssvi- 

c  c  2 
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fessionals  cunningly  pampered  all  the  vilest  superstitions  of 
the  living.  Bicci  bore  this  with  silent  resolution ;  but  not  so 
calmly  that  which  he  called  the  "  perversion  of  orthodox  doc- 
trine ; "  and  therefore  urged  the  diocesan  secular  clergy,  afanost 
all  of  whom  had  remained  faithful,  never  to  give  way,  but 
sustain  the  Catholic  faith  to  the  last :  they  obeyed ;  and  even 
a  few  who,  from  personal  fear,  had  recanted  during  the  first 
violence  of  popular  fury,  soon  reassumed  a  manly  and  dignified 
conduct  and  publicly  returned  to  their  original  opinions. 

But  the  diocese  was  not  yet  tranquil ;  malcontents  were  still 
encouraged  by  magistrates  under  the  regency's  hidden  encour- 
agement :  the  pretence  of  government  was,  that  as  all  these 
disorders  sprang  from  ecclesiastical  reforms  they  would  be  best 
remedied  by  allowing  the  people  to  get  rid  of  them  in  their 
own  way,  and  when  again  deep  in  old  superstition  government 
would  be  better  able  to  manage  them  I  In  other  words  it  enooor- 
aged  the  people  to  become  brutes  in  order  to  yoke  them  more 
easily;  a  proceeding  not  yet  quite  out  of  fashion.  In  this 
spirit  the  regency  refused  Bishop  Ricci's  request  for  permission 
to  publish  a  circular  addressed  to  his  clergy  exhorting  them  to 
be  gentle  prudent  and  tolerant ;  to  judge  calmly  themselves  of 
what  might  be  necessary  ;  to  cede  during  the  momentary 
frenzy,  but  to  hold  firm  to  their  doctrine  and  moral  principles. 
The  regency's  dangerous  connivance  soon  spread  insurrection ; 
Leghorn  became  violently  agitated  and  finished  by  revolt: 
on  the  ninth  of  June  it  spread  to  Florence,  where  the  populace 
seeing  with  what  impunity  Pistoia  and  Prato  had  been  aUowed 
to  terminate  their  riots,  expected  the  same  indulgence  for  them- 
'  selves.  The  high  price  of  food,  even  in  the  midst  of  an  abundant 
harvest,  was  the  pretence  of  these  rioters ;  for  in  despite^  of 
twenty-five  years'  experience  they  obstinately  imputed  it  to  free 
trade  in  com  with  the  general  liberty  of  commerce,  and  demanded 
an  immediate  abolition  of  both  *.    For  several  days  they  had 

♦  De  Potter,  "Miem.  de^\td,\ftm/\\.,w^.Vt^,^\cL» 
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been  assembling  in  crowds  and  shouting  **  Ewwd  V  Ahondanza 
e  la  Orascia"  but  it  was  not  until  the  ninth  of  June  that  the 
great  explosion  took  place :  they  then  attacked  the  houses  of 
several  gentlemen,  plundered  the  "  Ghetto"  or  Jews'  quarter, 
put  their  own  price  on  provisions,  and  committed  almost  every 
sort  of  outrage  but  bloodshed.  All  this  finally  ceased,  partly 
through  exhaustion  and  plunder,  and  partly  by  the  exertions  of 
government  and  the  Archbishop  of  Florence  who  now  began 
to  feel  Uieir  conduct  recoil  upon  themselves.  The  ringleaders* 
were  four  or  five  of  the  lowest  classes ;  their  chief  a  baker  called 
Antonio  Mazzanti,  a  man  not  deficient  in  talent  and  with  no 
serious  intention  to  revolt :  he  said  that  his  object  was  to  seize 
the  fort  6f  Belvedere  and  thus  command  the  city ;  afterwards 
send  a  deputation  of  nobles  to  insist  on  the  abolition  of  free  trade 
from  the  emperor  and  thus,  as  he  asserted,  relieve  hundreds 
of  indigent  families  from  distress ;  to  have  the  lay  religious 
oompanies  reestablished  which  would  be  the  saving  of  many 
more ;  to  have  the  holy  images  again  veiled,  and  all  the  exterior 
forms  of  religion  restored  to  their  ancient  usage  :  besides  all 
this  he  intended  to  demand  a  partial  change  of  the  ministry 
aocording  to  his  own  dictation,  and  that  both  land  and  naval 
forces  should  be  replaced  on  a  respectable  footing,  with  several 
other  points  all  tending  in  his  opinion  to  the  credit  of  prinqe 
and  people ;  amongst  them  that  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia  should 
bQ  sent  immediately  to  Eome  and  undergo  a  rigorous  examina- 
fksi  touching  his  religious  principles  *. 

Moat  of  the  rioters  were  however  quite  ignorant  of  these  or 
83JIJ  other  political  oljects  except  a  destruction  of  free  trade 
and  a  restoration  of  the  Grascia  and  Abundance  :  Jews  were 
(X>  be  taxed  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses ;  and  amongst 
Christians  the  principal  victims  were  to  be  Francesco  Gianni, 
who  was  believed  the  author  of  commercial  liberty  and  several 
more  reforms,  for  which  many  judged  him  worthy  of  desXk-.i 

*  **BBhtion  of  the  Riots  at  Florence     MS.  no^  m  t\i©  ^we^sioTi  c>i  "\&»x^^»» 
^  JZ90  "  traDBmitted  to  the  empjBror.     Gino  Caippom  oi  l\fflX  <aX^* 
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but  besides  him  there  were  two  Florentine  gentlemen,  th6  1 
Signori  delF  Ambra  and  Yemacci,  great  landholders,  and 
therefore  branded  by  popular  ignorance  with  the  epithet  of 
"  Incettatori  "  or  corn-dealers,  once  synonymous  at  Florence 
with  **  Monopolists  "  or  "  Starvers"  or  as  Cosimo  I.  calls  them, 
"  Blood-suckers  "  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  easily  believed  that  Mazzanti's  opinions  were 
merely  reflected  from  higher  offenders  of  whom  he  and  his 
companions  were  tools,  and  that  the  mass  of  insurgents  broke 
out  prematurely  and  ignorantly  without  the  sanction  or  even 
knowledge  of  their  leaders,  who  were  all  sworn  to  secrecy  on 
pain  of  death  *. 

Scipione  Eicci,  after  declining  an  offer  of  letters  and  pecuni- 
ary assistance  from  an  English  Catholic  lady  resident  at  Flo^ 
rence  if  he  would  only  consent  to  quit  Tuscany,  retired  to  his 
villa  of  Bignana  in  the  district  of  Ohianti  where  he  was 
shunned  like  a  pestilence  by  Bishop  Ranieri  Mancini  of  Fiesole 
and  all  his  priestly  sycophants.  It  was  there  that  Leopold, 
after  some  apparently  energetic  demonstrations,  confidentially 
acquainted  him  that  they  were  mere  forms  and  would  come  to 
nothing  as  he  had  abdicated  the  throne  of  Tuscany  in  favour 
of  his  second  son  Ferdinand,  and  that  all  real  interference  on 
his  part  would  consequently  cease ;  but  being  on  the  point  of 
accompanying  the  prince  to  Florence  he  had  commanded  that 
the  Bishop  of  Pistoia  should  be  previously  reestablished  in  his 
diocese.  The  regency  artfully  communicated  these  instruc- 
tions to  the  Pistoians  and  immediately  a  fresh  tumult  arose : 
whereupon  government  simply  ordered  the  bishop  to  join  his 
flock ;  but  this  was  mockery !  Leopold  repeated  his  commands 
and  the  ministers  forwarded  tbem  to  Ricci  and  the  Pistoians, 
which  only  fed  the  flame  and  increased  agitation.  The 
emperor's  arrival  with  Prince  Ferdinand  in  April  1790 
gave  the  malcontents  an  oppfortunity  of  petitioning  for  perma- 
nent  deliverance  from  tlie\T  \)\^\io^  \  W\.  \5cia  it^^Txxi^tece^tion 
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of  these  petitionees  so  strongly  contrasted  'mik  the  ootdial 
welcome  given  by  the  Emperor  to  Eicci  himself,  filled  them 
with  unusual  alarm.  In  this  audience  he  conversed  with  the 
latter  about  French  and  Austrian  troubles,  expressed  his  appre- 
hensions for  the  royal  fiEimily  of  France,  and  especidlly  for 
his  sister,  but  exhibited  ''so  much  mental  inquietude  and 
constant  uneasiness"  that  the  bishop  no  longer  saw  in  him 
that  healthy  intellect  or  those  fine  qualities  which  had  pre- 
viously distinguished  the  Tuscan  prince*.  Leopold  feared, 
and  in  a  certain  degree  deserved  the  accusation  of  having 
abandoned  Eicci,  notwithstanding  that  the  prelate's  abdication 
was  deemed  necessary  to  general  peace,  but  had  he  preserved 
his;  full  vigour  of  mind  and  body  the  throne  would  probably 
never  have  been  vacated  until  Pistoia  were  punished,  its 
bishop  replaced,  the  pope  and  clergy  humbled,  and  all  the 
ecclesiastical  reforms  begun  as  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  con- 
firmed by  imperial  authority.  This  should  have  been  his 
course :  but  Leopold  was  fast  breaking  up :  both  moral  and 
physical  energies  were  yielding  before  the  troubles  misfortunes 
and  ingratitude  which  pressed  on  his  spirit  and  shortened 
his  existence.  A  month  after  this  interview  he  left  Tuscany 
for  ever,  bidding  adieu  to  a  race  whose  welfare  had  been 
his  constant  and  all-absorbing  object  for  five-and-twenty  years, 
but  with  greater  success  than  gratitude.  Leopold  was  removed 
too  soon;  he  might  sometimes  perhaps  have  mistaken  his 
means,  for  who  is  infallible,  and  he  probably  made  a  false 
estimate  of  national  character :  but  his  objects  and  motives 
were  as  sincere  noble  and  honest  as  his  benevolence  was  un- 
bounded !  His  great  ambition  was  to  raise  the  people  to  a 
state  of  higher  intellectual  dignity,  moral  sentiment,  physical 
comfort,  and  virtue;  and  to  annihilate  superstition !  In  physical 
improvements  he  succeeded ;  but  for  the  rest,  the  nation  was 
not  generally  ready,  and  he  failed. 

♦  ^  Vita  di  Bicd  tkU*  Abate  X:'  cited  by  De  l^ottet,  torn-  t\.»  v^. 'il^  \a  ^^\.     ^ 
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The  Bishop  of  Pistoia  and  Prato  soon  after  vacated  his  see 
and  retired  to  the  country,  but  not  to  repose ;  a  pension  ym 
conferred  upon  him  ^hich  he  soon  resigned  to  avoid  avexatioiid 
and  very  malicious  litigation  hatched  by  his  enemies  for  that 
especial  purpose.  On  Leopold's  decease  in  1792  his  peiseca- 
tions  were  recommenced :  cited  by  Pius  YI.  to  appear  at  Rome, 
imprisoned  at  Florence,  ill-used,  oppressed,  and  persecuted 
almost  incessantly  until  his  death,  Bicci  was  the  victim  to  his 
own  resplendent  virtue,  and  had  that  alone  for  his  reward. 

Thus  abandoned  by  his  own  countiymen  it  remained  for  a 
foreign  nation  to  respect  him  as  he  deserved,  and  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  France  be  it  recorded,  that  while  she  held  Tuscany  he 
lived  in  honour  and  repose !  Scipione  Bicci  died  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  January  1810  ;•  he  was  interred  by  his  own 
desire  at  Eignana,  and  his  memory  received  that  reverence 
after  death  which  was  so  basely  withheld  from  his  living 
virtues  by  an  ungrateful  country ! 


8  i  =-    *■ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


I'HTSIGAL  IMFBOyEMENTS  IN  THE  liABEMMA  AND  VAL-DI-CHUNA, 

BY 

LEOPOLD  I.  AND  IL,  AND  FERDINAND  III. 

As  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria  was  tb»  first  prince  that  formed 
Kay  general  comprehensive  system  of  desiccation  for  the  Yal^ 
di'Chiana  or  who  operated  with  permanent  utility  in  the  Tuscan 
Maremma  a  chapter  on  these  subjects  may  perhaps  not  be  use* 
less,  for  notwithstanding  that  modem  energy  in  Tuscany  loses 
in  comparison  with  old  republican  vigour,  some  redeeming^ 
sprits  appear  at  intervals  to  recall  the  past  and  brighten  up 
that  prevailing  indolence  in  which  the  whole  Italian  nation  has 
been  so  long  and  unnaturally  immersed.  The  change  of  that 
Talley  from  pestilential  swamps  to  gardens  of  health  and  plenty 
18  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  modem  science, 
and  proves  that  the  mathematical  skill  and  acquirements  of. 
ftis  fine  nation  are  still  inspired  by  the  spirit,  and  directed  with 
inore  than  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Italy.  The  vale  of  Chiana 
on  the  eastern  confines  of  Tuscany  is  inclosed  by  two  moun- 
tun  chains  neariy  parallel  to  t^e  meridian  and  bounded  north 
and  south  by  the  rivers  Amo  and  Paglia :  these  ranges  form, 
by  their  indentations,  an'irregular  valley  from  two  to  five  miles 
in  breadth  and  sixty  in  length,  broken  up  in  the  wider  parts  hy 
a  soecession  of  hills,  studded,  with  hamlets  cottages  and  other 
•igns  of  prosperous  civilization ;  but  vestiges  of  ancient  dwell- 
ings, not  linfrequently  discovered,  suggest  ideas  oC  ^  tdl^i^ 
numerons  popuhtion  in  former  ages.     TTois  aoaXsvcX  licr?*  m- 
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eludes  the  cities  of  Arezzo  Chiusi  Montepulciano  and  Cortona, 
about  forty  or  fifty  small  towns  and  villages,  and  an  equal 
number  of  rivers  and  mountain  streams ;  these  rushing  laterally 
from  the  hills  fiall  into  a  canal  which  threads  all  the  valley  from 
near  Tresa  to  the  Arno  on  the  north,  and  the  Tiber  on  the 
south,  but  connecting  itself  with  the  latter  by  means  of  the 
rivers  Argento  and  Paglia.  At  various  points  and  times,  and 
latterly  about  the  vale  of  Tresa,  lay  a  succession  of  swamps  in 
such  a  state  of  equilibrium  as  to  be  impelled  on  either  side  by 
trifling  accidents,  even  a  squall  of  wind  and  rain  alternately 
sweeping  them  towards  Rome  or  Florence  *. 

By  a  boundary  treaty  with  Eome  in  1780  the  course,  of 
each  stream  was  settled  and  the  Tresa  acknowledged  as  tribut- 
ary to  the  Tiber ;  but  the  redundant  waters  about  Chusi,  on 
the  contrary,  flow  through  the  canal  of  Querce  to  the  lake  of 
Montepulciano  and  are  finally  discharged  by  the  Chiana  .chan- 
nel into  the  Arno.  There  are  not  historical  facts  enough  to 
support  a  clear  explanation  of  the  real  causes  leading  to  the 
ruin  of  so  large  a  tract?  of  country  by  the  mere  action  of 
water,  but  there  are  many  indications,  which  coupled  with 
ancient  records  and  the  relations  of  classical  authors,  enable  a 
tolerably  correct  judgment  to  be  formed,  not  only  of  the  pro- 
bable time  but  the  manner  of  these  alterations  in  the  physical 
aspect  of  all  that  district.  The  venerable  Cavaliere  Vittorio 
Fossombroni  f,  to  whose  genius  the  present  improved  state  of 
Val-di-Chiana  is  chiefly  owing,  endeavoured  to  trace  this  subject 
to  its  source  and  give  satisfactory  explanations  of  an  occurrence 
so  singular  as  the  reversed  inclination  of  a  large  tract  of 
country  and  the  backward  course  of  its  principal  stream  through 
learly  the  same  channel  to  the  very  point  which  at  one  time 
onstituted  its  source.     That  the  river  Chiana's  ancient  direc- 

See  plan  of  the  Val-di-chiana  1551 .    of  action  in  Tuscany,  remarked  that  he 
Jbo  Fossombroni,  "  Memorie  sopm    was  "-4  giant  in  <m  *  Entreaoiy 
i    Valdichicma,''''    Napoleon,  "wVxeTi    'V  ^^^'^^^'«^'^^^^^'*^^"^tteii« 
tflirinjf  of  Fossomhronra  limited  &e\^ 
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ion  was  from  Arezzo  to  the  Tiber,  and  that  it  was  rendered 
navigable  by  the  Eomans  are  both  proved  by  several  Latin 
luthors  * ;  and  the  natural  Ml  of  the  plain  from  the  neighbour- 
[ipod  of  that  city  towards  Figli  and  Castiglione,  in  a  contrary 
lirection  to  that  of  the  present  canal,  is  a  strong  confirmation 
rf  their  testimony  if  other  proofs  were  required.  A  project 
mce  introduced  into  the  Eoman  senate  to  reverse  the  course 
rf  this  river  proves  its  feeble  descent  towards  the  Tiber  even 
in  the  days  of  Augustus  CsBsar,  and  by  levels  taken  in  1551 
the  inclination  appeared  to  be  something  more  than  two 
Eoglish  feet  in  a  Tuscan  mile  f . 

,  Although  the  general  surface  was  many  feet  lower  in  this 
valley  about  the  commencement  of  our  era  than  at  the  taking  of 
diese  last  levels,  yet  no  mention  seems  to  have  been  then  made 
of  marsh,  and  the  slight  existing  notices  speak  of  the  Ohiana 
fts  tributary  to  the  Tiber;  after  which  little  or  nothing  is 
known  for  a  thousand  years.  A  document,  originally  in  the 
archives  of  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Arezzo,  and  mentioned 
by  Fossombroni  as  still  in  the  cathedral  library,  illustrates 
tins  subject  and  confirms  his  theory :  he  heard  of  its  existence 
(rom  a  friend  by  whom  it  had  been  preserved  at  the  suppression 
of  that  convent,  which  had  extensive  property  about  the  pre- 
sent '*  Chiusa  de'  MonacV  near  the  ''Gorge  of  Chiani"  a 
strait  connecting  the  vaje  of  Chiana  with  the  plain  of  Arezzo. 
rhid  interesting  geological  document  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
about  five  miles  of  country  round  that  pass  with  the  topogra- 
phic names  written  in  the  character  of  the  thirteenth  century 
md  many  of  them  still  unchanged,  but  the  Ohiana  is  made  to 
run  southward  from  a  broad  navigable  lake  occupying  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  present  plain  of  Arezzo  through  which 

*  Stmbo,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus.  be  exactly  double  the  ancient  Roman 

t  The  Tuscan  mile  is  1654  French  foot)  is  divided  into  20   Soldi,  and 

metres  or  about  1812  English  yards,  each  Soldo  vaX.^  VI  I)«aaT%,>S&ft  "O&a  ' 

and  equal  to  2833J  FlorentiDe  ''Bmc-  Tuscan  Lira.  lYieTO  «w  ^l*"i^^^t^ac- 

fiffh"    Tbf  **Srwcio^*  (supposed  to  can  miles  to  a  de^gc^^; 
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that  river  now  flows  in  a  course  diametrically  opposite*.  The 
Tiber  and  Amo  rise  about  eighteen  miles  from  each  other  in 
the  Falterona  branch  of  the  Apennines  and  flow  for  awhile 
in  parallel  lines  to  the  southward:  about  four  miles  from 
Arezzo  the  Amo  turns  abruptly  westward  and  keeps  this  course 
until  it  bathes  the  plain  of  Florence  f.  This  sudden  change 
so  unlike  its  sister  stream,  became  the  subject  of  Fossom- 
broni's  investigation :  he  believed  it  to  be  impossible  that  the 
Ghiana  and  its  tributary  waters  with  so  slender  a  descent  could 
alone  have  rolled  away  such  a  mass  of  matter  as  was  deposited  in 
the  valley,  therefore  sought  for  a  greater  power  near  Arezzo,  in 
the  supposition  that  a  branch  of  the  Amo  once  followed  this 
course.  The  strong  physical  indications  which  support  this  hypo- 
thesis coupled  with  Strabo*s  assertion  that  the  Amo  once  had 
three  branches,  and  the  testimony  of  the  above-named  document, 
leaves  but  little  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  former  submersion  of 
the  plain  of  Arezzo  and  its  subsequent  desiccation  are  more- 
over proved  by  the  regularity  depth  and  uniformity  of  the 
deposits  as  well  as  by  the  antiquities  and  fossil  remains  there 
discovered,  all  indicating  a  continued  action  of  water  much  too 
constant  and  powerful  for  anything  but  a  single  great  river  to 
have  caused.  But  the  Amo  is  the  only  great  river  in  this  neigh- 

*  Fof  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  power  to  snarl  than  bite),  as  well  as 

interesting  subject,  see  Fossombroni^s  on  those  residing  on  the  river''8  bank. 
Memoir,  entitled    ^^  Illustrazione  di 

un  antico  Documento  rdativo  alV  .  .  .  **  Per  mezzo  Toscana  ti  spazia 

originario    rapporto    ira   le    acque  Un  fumicel  che  nasce  in  Falterona, 

d'Amo  e  quelle  della  Chicma^''  and  E  cento  miglia  di  Corso  non  sazia." 
published  in  the  Acts  of  the  Italian  *        ♦        *        *         * 

Society  of  Sciences  at  Modena ;  but  It  flows. 

more  recently  (1835)  in  his  "Memorie        "  Tra  brutti  Porci  piu  degni  di  galle 
Idravlico  Storiche  sopra  la  Valdir        Che  d*altro  cibo  fatto  in  uman  uso, 
chiana.^''  (Montepulciano.  Presso,  An-        Dirizza  prima  il  suo  povero  calle. 
giolo  Fumi.)  <*  Botoli  trova  poi  venendo  giuso, 

•j*  Dante  has  not  missed  this  opportu-        Ringhiosi  piii  che  nou  chiede  lor 
uitj  of  making  a  sarcastic  remark  on  possa, 

the  people  of  Arezzo,  (whom\ie  deB\%-        "E\.«bW  diside^osa  torce  il  muso.'*^ 
nates  as  "  Botoli  "  or  citra,  witb.  moxo  Pw^oternft^^^xxi  -jcwv 
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bourhood,  and  every  mountain  stream  has  worked  so  deeply 
into  the  soil  as  at  once  to  forbid  the  notion  of  their  ever  having 
formed  it ;  besides  which  their  steep  incised  banks  betray  the 
very  form  and  pressure  of  ancient  alluvions,  and  the  signs  of 
increased  depth  in  the  Amo's  bed  are  equally  striking.  Little 
doubt  therefore  exists  that  a  branch  of  the  latter  did  once  and  for 
a  long  period  occupy  the  plain,  and  by  driving  part  of  its  waters 
through  the  Gorge  bore  off  the  more  sluggish  Chiana  unim- 
peded to  the  Tiber.  Engineers  believe  it  impossible  for  two 
branches  of  one  and  the  same  river  to  remain  long  in  equili- 
brium, because  the  slightest  preponderance  in  strength  of  cur- 
rent or  portable  matter  will  be  the  incipient  cause  of  change,  and 
finally  deprive  one  or  the  other  of  its  water :  the  Amo  below 
Arezszo  probably  underwent  this  process,  for  running  as  it  did, 
down  a  rapid  descent,  deepening  its  waters,  and  therefore  aug- 
menting their  speed,  the  bed  must  have  gradually  worn  away 
to  a  lower  level,  while  the  Ghiana  branch  still  remaining  un- 
depressed, by  degrees  drained  off  to  the  lower  stream  leaving 
most  of  its  deposits  on  the  plain  of  Arezzo.  The  detritus 
rolled  down  by  mountain  torrents  meanwhile  must  have  de- 
stroyed the  original  slope,  and  encumbering  this  valley,  now 
deprived  of  its  current,  have  filled  it  with  a  succession  of 
marshes.  The  Amo's  western  or  still  existing  branch  was 
assisted  in  its  course  and  its  draining  power  certainly  facilitated 
by  human  art  in  very  remote  times,  because  the  marks  of  tools 
are  said  to  be  visible  on  rocks  near  the  mill  of  "  Imbvto  '*  evi 
dently,  for  some  such  purpose ;  and  tradition  tells  a  similar 
tale  about  the  "  Golfolina "  rocks  near  Signa,  as  a  means  of 
draining  the  plain  of  Florence. 

•    Very  little  water  seems  to  have  flowed  towards  the  Amo 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a  short  canal 
was  cut  to  dry  the  adjacent  plain  which  probably  then  began 
its  change  from  the  condition  of  a  navigable  lake  to  t\3»3al<5>l^ 
marsh  with  numerous  ponds;  as  sevewX  ^^VaRft.%  ^^^^sS^'^ 
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**  Acqtui  morta "  seem  to  imply.  This  canal  was  the  root  of 
every  artificial  operation  up  to  the  present  day :  it  was  a  mere 
imitation  of  what  n9,ture  had  already  commenced,  and  as  the 
mountain  torrents  gradually  elevated  their  lower  bed  and 
swamped  the  country,  they  were  successively  drained  off  to  the 
northward  by  repeated  elongations  of  the  primitive  cut,  beginning 
with  the  **Lota"  and  "  Vingone"  the  two  streams  first  affected 
by  the  new  course  of  the  waters.  That  this  operation  was  very 
slow  appears  from  an  old  plan  of  the  Val-di-Chiana  drawn  in 
1561,  by  which  we  learn  that  from  the  "  Porto  di  Brolio  "  the 
waters  at  that  epoch  still  ran  to  the  Tiber,  and  from  "  Forto 
PiUi "  to  the  Amo,  all  the  intervening  space  being  a  stagnant 
but  fluctuating  swamp,  so  that  only  four  or  five  miles  had  been 
added  in  two  centuries  to  the  drain,  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
Chiana  to  "  Camaiola^'  was  a  succession  of  marshes.  At  the 
end  of  that  century  the  highest  point  was  ''Foiano'*  about  ten 
miles  further  from  the  Amo,  between  which  place  and  the 
bridge  of  "  Valiano''  the  waters  became  still  and  pestilent,  but 
falling  from  Valiano  to  the  Tiber.  During  this  time  the  de- 
posits of  the  Esse  and  Foenna  streams  had  turned  the  course 
of  many  others  in  an  opposite  direction  and  thus  the  canal 
dragged  its  slow  length  along  to  its  present  termination  at  the 
vale  of  Tresa  beyond  Chiusi ;  about  twenty-six  miles  from 
its  original  point  of  departure  in  1345. 

According  to  Fossombroni  there  are  several  ancient  docu- 
ments which  prove  that  in  1045  the  Chiana  not  only  flowed 
south  but  that  the  country  instead  of  marsh  was  covered  with 
houses  vineyards  and  tillage,  nor  until  the  twelfth  century  did 
it  begin  to  assume  an  uncertain  character  between  swamp 
and  stream,  or  become  generally  unwholesome.  In  1226  the 
scene  changed ;  no  running  water  remained,  and  the  place  was 
mentioned  as  "Pastures  between  the  Chiane"^,     As  early  as 

•  Tiese  swamps  are    menliotved  \>7    \>e«v«iLea\3tv^^\>ax^\teTmination  as  above 
^te  and  other  poets,  and  thcii  name    ^NCiv,%6eia&\.QVv?^\i^^\ivA«^\R^^s%^\!L 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


1»HTSICAL  mFBOyEMENTS  IN  THE  MAREMMA  AND  YAL-DI-^TBIANA, 

BY 

LEOPOLD  I.  AND  II.,  AND  FERDINAND  III. 

As  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria  was  the  first  prince  that  formed 
any  general  comprehensive  system  of  desiccation  for  the  Val- 
di-Chiana  or  who  operated  with  permanent  utility  in  the  Tuscan 
Maremma  a  chapter  on  these  subjects  may  perhaps  not  be  use- 
less, for  notwithstanding  that  modem  energy  in  Tuscany  loses 
in  comparison  with  old  republican  vigour,  some  redeeming^ 
spirits  appear  at  intervals  to  recall  the  past  and  brighten  up 
that  prevailing  indolence  in  which  the  whole  Italian  nation  has 
been  so  long  and  unnaturally  immersed.  The  change  of  that 
Talley  from  pestilential  swamps  to  gardens  of  health  and  plenty 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  modem  science, 
and  proves  that  the  mathematical  skill  and  acquirements  of. 
this  fine  nation  are  still  inspired  by  the  spirit,  and  directed  with 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Italy.  The  vale  of  Chiana 
on  the  eastern  confines  of  Tuscany  is  inclosed  by  two  moun- 
tain chains  neaiiy  parallel  to  t^e  meridian  and  bounded  north 
and  south  by  the  rivers  Amo  and  Paglia :  these  ranges  form, 
by  their  indentations,  an"irregular  valley  from  two  to  five  miles 
in  breadth  and  sixty  in  length,  broken  up  in  the  wider  parts  by 
a  succession  of  hills,  studded,  with  hamlets  cottages  and  other 
signs  of  prosperous  civilization ;  but  vestiges  of  ancient  dwell- 
ings, not  unfrequently  discovered,  suggest  ideas  of  &  vcLcstft 
numerous  popuhtion  in  former  ages.     TVa^a  dc^\jr\RX.  -a^'^  ^s^- 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


t>HTSIGAL  IMFBOVEMENTS  IN  THE  MAREMMA  AND  YAL-DI^CHUNA, 

BY 

LEOPOLD  I.  AND  II.,  AND  FERDINAND  III. 

As  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria  was  the  first  prince  that  formed 
my  general  comprehensive  system  of  desiccation  for  the  Val-^ 
li'Chiana  or  who  operated  with  permanent  utility  in  the  Tuscan 
liaremma  a  chapter  on  these  subjects  may  perhaps  not  be  use* 
less,  for  notwithstanding  that  modem  energy  in  Tuscany  loses 
n  comparison  with  old  republican  vigour,  some  redeeming^ 
i]^ts  appear  at  intervals  to  recall  the  past  and  brighten  up 
;bat  prevailing  indolence  in  which  the  whole  Italian  nation  has 
)een  so  long  and  unnaturally  immersed.  The  change  of  that 
nalley  from  pestilential  swamps  to  gardens  of  health  and  plenty 
s  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  modem  science, 
ind  proves  that  the  mathematical  skill  and  acquirements  of. 
his  fine  nation  are  still  inspired  by  the  spirit,  and  directed  with 
acre  than  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Italy.  The  vale  of  Chiana 
m  the  eastern  confines  of  Tuscany  is  inclosed  by  two  moun- 
ain  chains  nearly  parallel  to  t^e  meridian  and  bounded  north 
ind  south  by  the  rivers  Amo  and  Paglia :  these  ranges  form, 
>y  their  indentations,  an*irregular  valley  from  two  to  five  miles 
D,  breadth  and  sixty  in  length,  broken  up  in  the  wider  parts  by 
i  succession  of  hills,  studded,  with  hamlets  cottages  and  other 
igns  of  prosperous  civilization ;  but  vestiges  of  ancient  dwell- 
dgs,  not  unfrequently  discovered,  suggest  ideas  of  &  vclq;!^ 
lumeroQS  popuhtion  in  former  ages.     TToia  3ia\.Tva\.  xvo^  ^a.* 
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eludes  the  cities  of  Arezzo  Chiusi  Montepulciano  and  Cortona, 
about  forty  or  fifty  small  towns  and  villages,  and  an  equal 
number  of  rivers  and  mountain  streams ;  these  rushing  laterally 
from  the  hills  fall  into  a  canal  which  threads  all  the  valley  from 
near  Tresa  to  the  Arno  on  the  north,  and  the  Tiber  on  the 
south,  but  connecting  itself  "with  the  latter  by  means  of  the 
rivers  Argento  and  Paglia.  At  various  points  and  times,  and 
latterly  about  the  vale  of  Tresa,  lay  a  succession  of  swamps  in 
such  a  state  of  equilibrium  as  to  be  impelled  on  either  side  by 
trifling  accidents,  even  a  squall  of  wind  and  rain  alternately 
sweeping  them  towards  Rome  or  Florence  *. 

By  a  boundary  treaty  with  Rome  in  1780  the  course,  of 
each  stream  was  settled  and  the  Tresa  acknowledged  as  tribut- 
ary to  the  Tiber ;  but  the  redundant  waters  about  Chusi,  on 
the  contrary,  flow  through  the  canal  of  Querce  to  the  lake  of 
Montepulciano  and  are  finally  discharged  by  the  Chiana  jchan- 
nel  into  the  Arno.  There  are  not  historical  facts  enough  to 
support  a  clear  explanation  of  the  real  causes  leading  to  the 
ruin  of  so  large  a  tractf  of  country  by  the  mere  action  of 
water,  but  there  are  many  indications,  which  coupled  with 
ancient  records  and  the  relations  of  classical  authoi's,  enable  a 
tolerably  correct  judgment  to  be  formed,  not  only  of  the  pro- 
bable time  but  the  manner  of  these  alterations  in  the  physical 
aspect  of  all  that  district.  The  venerable  Cavaliere  Vittorio 
Fossombroni  f ,  to  whose  genius  the  present  improved  state  of 
Val-di-Chiana  is  chiefly  owing,  endeavoured  to  trace  this  subject 
to  its  source  and  give  satisfactory  explanations  of  an  occurrence 
so  singular  as  the  reversed  inclination  of  a  large  tract  of 
country  and  the  backward  course  of  its  principal  stream  through 
nearly  the  same  channel  to  the  very  point  which  at  one  time 
constituted  its  source.     That  the  river  Chiana's  ancient  direc- 

*  See  plan  of  the  Val-di-chiana  1551 .    of  action  in  Tuscany,  remarked  that  he 
Also  Fossombroni,  "  Memorie  sopra    \<ra8  "  A  giant  in  cm  *  EntresoV  " 
la    Valdichia/na.'"'    Napoleon,  -wYxeu    "V  ^^^  ^^^^^'^^^^'*a^'*^''"^^^gii« 
speaking  of  Fossombronrs  limited  fteVd 
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thiB  **Begulator  "  or  muste-pipe,  is  fixed  a  square  wooden  trunk 
trayersixig  the  whole  thickness  of  the  dam  and  opened  by  the 
action  of  a  sluice  which  lets  out  the  limpid  water  after  deposi- 
tion has  taken  place.  The  loaded  mountain-floods  rush  down 
in  the  rainy  season  and  fill  the  first  inclosure  up  to  the 
"  Begulator/'  whence  by  an  easy  fall  they  descend  into  the 
second,  and  so  on  successively  to  the  last  outlet,  which  allows  of 
their  escape  into  the  great  recipient  canal  or  some  smaller 
.  conduit  connected  with  it,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  The 
trunk  above-mentioned  called  the  "  Tube "  is  only  used  for 
draining  off  the  clear  water  when  all  the  silt  has  been  precipi- 
tated, which  is  generally  completed  in  eight-and-forty  hours : 
these  tubes  are  multiplied  whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  accelerate  the  process  on  account  of  the  air,  which  would 
suffer  in  that  climate  from  stagnant  water,  and  to  weaken  the 
current  between  the  mouth  of  the  entering  stream  and  the 
regulators.  The  ground  is  made  to  rise  like  a  sloping  bank 
from  the  bed  of  the  first  inclosure  to  the  summit  or  threshold 
of  the  regulator,  which  falls  like  a  weir  into  the  second ;  the 
whole  being  well  armed  against  the  action  of  water  by  a  shield 
of  fascines  and  wattles.  When  the  mere  reclamation  of  a 
fiingle  spot  is  required  the  regulator  is  permanently  fixed  about 
^Ye  or  six  inches  above  the  intended  level  of  the  new  ground ; 
but  when  a  marsh  is  to  be  filled  up  and  raised  to  some  height, 
it  is  placed  lower  down  and  gradually  elevated  with  the  progress 
of  the  work :  in  this  way  the  feeble  peaty  bottom  is  spared  the 
-Bupennciunbent  weight  of  a  whole  dam,  which  moreover,  by  thus 
growing  with  the  work,  spreads  the  expense  over  a  larger  portion 
of  time.  The  altitude  of  the  dam  in  either  of  the  above  cases 
depends  on  the  determined  height  of  the  new  soil ;  but  its 
■slope  is  invariably  natural,  and  the  base  so  extended  as  with  the 
said  inclination  of  forty-five  degrees  to  preserve  a  width  at  the 
top  of  about  six  feet  when  at  its  utmost  elevation.  The  whole 
face  of  this  rampart  is  preserved  by  an  anrnu^  cA  ^^«vi\xc£?^, 
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and  a  willow-hedgo  at  the  foot  of  the  internal  scarp  breaks 
the  shock  of  water  when  a^tated  by  a  boisterous  wind.  The 
"  Tribe"  is  composed  of  an  oaken  horizontal  trunk  united  at 
one  end  to  another  trunk  placed  in  a  vertical  position  and 
supported  by  two  strong  posts ;  between  these  there  is  a  sluice 
divided  horizontally  into  several  compartments  and  worked  by 
a  chain- winch :  to  each  of  these  compartments  is  attached  a 
hook,  so  that  by  shifting  the  winch-chain  to  the  upper,  lower, 
or  any  intermediate  hook,  the  whole  or  any  fraction  of  this 
sluice  may  be  worked  or  left  alone,  and  by  successively  aban- 
doning the  lower  compartment  as  the  ground  rises,  a  firm 
shield  is  always  opposed  to  that  disturbance  which  water  is 
sure  to  create  in  the  unsound  earthy  foundation  *. 

For  about  five  centuries  the  Val-di-Chiana  got  rid  of  a  very 
small  portion  of  its  waters,  the  greater  part  of  them  creeping 
sluggishly  to  the  Tiber  while  a  short  attenuated  thread  wound 
slowly  to  the  Amo;  but  after  the  year  1769  the  latter  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  mathematical  science  and  the  Amo  finally 
received  a  body  of  fluid  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  tributary 
streams,  for  all  that  between  Chiusi  and  Arezzo  was  then  dis- 
charged into  it,  and  with  a  current  so  much  accelerated  that  this 
great  basin  which  formerly  took  about  ten  or  fifteen  days  to 
empty  itself,  now  requires  but  two.  Neither  has  this  been 
attended  with  any  perilous  overflowing  of  the  Amo ;  on  the 
contrary  we  are  assured  that  instead  of  thirty-one  vast  floods 
which  rolled  their  desolating  waves  over  the  country  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries  and  a  half,  not  a  single  one  has  hap- 
pened since  1761,  notwithstanding  a  vast  augmentation  of  water; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  this  increased  body  of  mnning  water 
in  a  limpid  state ;  equal  to  four  times  its  former  bulk;  has  had 
less  influence  in  elevating  the  surface  of  the  river  than  an  acce- 
lerated current,  which  is  partly  the  eflect  of  that  limpidness, 

•  Cavaliere  Alessandro  "NlaiieX-W,  Cot\.^  e\YX\wNxmQ\sv  ML^  Val-di-Cbiana. 
See  also  Plate  IV. 
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employs  in  depressing  it!  Even  Torricelli  once  feared  the 
reverse ;  but  such  science  was  better  understood  in  after  times, 
first  from  the  doctrine  of  Galileo  himself,  and  subsequently  by 
experiments  made  at  Bologna  on  that  particular  point  *, 

This  increase  in  the  volume  and  velocity  of  water  without  rais- 
ing its  surface,  may  be  compared  to  a  current  of  air  which  with 
a  high  state  of  the  thermometer  carries  off  heat  so  rapidly  from 
the  human  body  as  to  create  a  sensation  of  coolness  greater 
than  that  caused  by  a  lower  temperatuz!!  without  wind ;  and  so 
an  additional  stream,  especially  if  it  be  clear,  augments  the 
velocity  more  than  it  elevates  the  sur£Bu;e,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
said  even  depresses  the  latter,  in  the  ratio  of  its  increased  velocity. 

The  destined  objects  of  the  alluvial  system  in  the  Val-di- 
Ohiana  give  to  it  a  peculiar  interest  scarcely  shared  by  other 
works  of  the  same  nature ;  this  consists  in  the  accomplishment 
of  two  principal  ends  by  one  simple  operation ;  namely,  cover- 
ing a  long  line  of  marshes  with  good  soil,  and  raising  the  level 
of  a  whole  district  so  as  to  allow  the  waters  to  drain  off  freely 
without  any  further  scientific  aid ;  for  if  the  latter  be  not  com- 
pleted present  jmprovements  must  be  imperfect  and  ephemeral. 
In  the  Maremma  the  same  objects  are  sought  for ;  but  opera- 
tions there  are  principally  confined  to  three  marshy  spots  of  no 

*  Even  from  1758,  but  certainly  from  tory  are  such  inundations  attributed  to 

1761,  no  serious  flooding  of  the  Amo  the  Ckicma^s  influence ;  it  of  course 

occurred  until  1844,  when  half  Europe  assisted  ;  but  to  the  Sieve  and  its  tri- 

besides,  suffered  from  inundations :  yet  butary  streams  are  iwixmahlyascrihed 

in  the  face  of  this  universal  calamity  these  catastrophes;  nay,  so  much  was 

there  was  a  great  and  apparently  a  very  this  truth  impressed  on  the  ancient 

ignorant  and  unjust  cry  raised  against  Florentines  as  even  to  become  a  pro- 

tibe    able  and  experienced   engineer  verb ;  and  it  was  commonly  said  that, 

Manetti,a8if  A€  had  catMec2  this  flood  '^Amo  non   cresce   Se   Sieve   non 

by  some  alterations  made  about  the  Mesce,^"*    Probably  no  flooding  of  the 

^  Chvwa  de^  Monads    This  must  Amo  and  Ohioma  alone  would  cause 

have  arisen  through  popular  ignorance,  injury  any  where ;  on  the  contrary, 

based  on  some   slight  difference  of  the  clear  water  now  poured  in  from 

opinion  which  is  said  to  have  existed  the  latter  by  accelerating  the  Amo*s 

between  Manetti  and  Fossombroni  on  velocity  prei>erU8  floods  and  enables  it 

the  management  of  that  particular  spot,  to  bear  and  caxrf  ofi  ^<^  "v^X^t^  ^1  ^^qa 

for  in  no  Florentine  chronicle  or  his-  far  more  loaded.  Mid  iorcoidsiXX^  8A««e, 
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very  great  extent,  but  deadly  influence ;  and  will  be  accomplished 
by  three  similar  but  distinct  applications  of  hydraulic  science. 
The  works  completed  in  the  former  have  already  restored  an 
immense  tract  of  country  to  the  hand  of  man ;  but  the  natural 
authors  of  that  mischief  which  by  the  magic  of  science  were 
compelled  like  evil  spirits  to  undo  their  proper  work,  will  again 
sweep  wildly  over  the  recovered  plains  if  the  wand  be,  even 
for  a  moment,  withdrawn  ere  the  charm  be  completed.  The 
present  system  which  y^quires  the  most  delicate  management 
must  therefore  be  rigidly  pursued,  and  the  great  recipient 
channel  will  be  either  useful  or  injurious  according  to  the  skill, 
providence,  or  negligence,  with  which  it  may  be  hereafter 
attended.  The  weir  of  a  mill  which  belonged  to  a  convent  of 
Benedictines  situated  about  four  miles  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Chiana  and  Amo,  where  there  is  a  considerable  fall  of 
ground,  was  the  great  object  of  contention  amongst  the  Tuscan 
mathematicians  of  the  sixteenth  century:  it  was  repeatedly 
lowered,  demolished,  and  again  reestablished,  according  to  the 
courtly  influence  of  mathematicians  or  some  favourite  theory 
of  the  day;  but  more  frequently  by  the  waters  themselves, 
which  sweeping  impetuously  through  the  whole  length  of  vale 
tumbled  foaming  into  the  Amo  and  carried  everything  before 
them  to  the  sea.  It  was  the  terror  of  these  visitations,  against 
which  the  monks'  weir  seems  to  have  been  the  only  defence, 
that  scared  the  whole  country  and  checked  improvement. 
Nevertheless  in  the  year  1640  Eneas  Gatti  of  Castiglione 
boldly  proposed  to  remove  this  supposed  Palladium,  and  along 
with  the  depression  of  bed  thus  acquired  prolong  the  canal  to 
the  southward  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Montepulciano,  by  which 
he  thought  the  whole  inclination  would  be  so  increased  as  to 
carry  all  the  turbid  waters  with  ease  into  the  Amo.  This 
scheme,  neglected  until  1645,  was  on  its  renewal  opposed  by 
Torricelli  and  sharply  defended  by  Professor  Michilini  of  Pisa ; 
but  many  more  tongviea  OTgeueSi  otl  ^^i<3r££iKt,^\ia^Q  talents 
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were  too  conspicuous  to  be  without  a  reasonable  number  of 
detractors :  much  angry  discussion  followed,  which  ended  by 
Torricelli's  convincing  Cardinal  Leopoldo  de'  Medici  of  his 
correct  judgment,  and  saving  the  monks*  weir :  even  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  works  this  barrier  is  handled  with 
extreme  caution,  and  some  time  will  probably  elapse  ere  it  can 
be  entirely  demolished.  Torricelli  amongst  other  reasoning, 
illustrated  his  objections  as  follows. 

"  Let  us  imagine  the  pavement  of  some  vast  hall  (Florence 
"  cathedral  for  instance),  inundated  to  the  depth  of  four  inches 
**  and  a  small  channel  of  one  inch  deep  cut  through  the  centre 
"  to  the  threshold  of  the  great  doorway,  through  which  let  it 
"  also  be  supposed  to  pass  in  order  to  give  an  issue  to  the 
*'  waters.  My  opponents  think  that  by  cutting  this  canal  four 
"  times  as  deep  the  water  would  drain  off  four  times  as  fast ; 
"  but  I  say  absolutely  no.  It  is  true  that  the  water  would  flow 
*'  with  a  little  more  velocity  than  at  first  but  the  difference 
**  would  be  trifling  and  the  advantage  insensible.  To  gain  the 
"  desired  end,  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  thresh- 
"  old  of  the  church ;  but  a  much  greater  acquisition  would  be 
"  made  by  increasing  the  slope  of  all  the  pavement." 

The  valley,  which  in  many  parts  was  lower  than  the  Chiana 
though  generally  on  the  same  level,  could  never  have  been  re- 
claimed by  this  means  alone,  but  the  canal  was  cleaned  out  by 
Alfonso  Parigi  in  1653,  and  the  Cardinal  afterwards  adopted  Tor- 
liceUi's  opinions  on  this  point  as  well  as  his  ideas  about  the  great 
efficacy  of  an  alluvial  process,  which  every  day  gained  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  public  mind.  Scarcely  anything  however  was  accom- 
plished by  this  system  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  little  recovered  by  draining  was  the  source  of  con- 
tinual disputes  between  the  papal  and  Tuscan  governments ;  trea- 
ties followed  treaties  without  effect,  and  the  meeting  of  their  two 
celebrated  mathematicians,  Cassini  and  Galileo's  pupil  Viviani,  in 
1664,  whatever  it  may  have  gained  for  scienee,  diSiXtfA.  ^wRRfe'^^ 
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either  in  restoring  tranquillity  or  producing  any  permanent  ar- 
rangement of  the  question.  At  length  the  Florentine  engineer 
Giuliano  Chiaccheri  profiting  hy  Torricelli's  suggestions  hegan 
a  system  of  "Colmate**  Yfiih  the  streams  ahout  the  *^Pa88o 
aUe  Querce  "  in  1691,  and  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  on  a  large 
scale  the  soundness  of  that  philosopher's  ideas  :  this  proof  was 
further  extended  in  1702  hy  the  engineers  Tosi  and  Franchi, 
who  put  the  whole  series  of  torrents  from  Valiano  to  the  bridge 
of  Arezzo  successively  under  requisition  for  a  similar  purpose ; 
but  still  without  any  general  plan,  or  a  greater  extension  of  views 
than  that  of  reclaiming  certain  parcels  of  land  from  the  empire  of 
the  fens,  yet  in  so  doing  they  occasionally  damaged  the  cultivated 
portions.  A  vain  effort  was  again  made  in  1718  to  divide  the 
Chiana  streams  between  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber,  and  at  the  same 
epoch  the  great  regulating  weir  and  floodgates  of  Valiano  were 
begun,  and  completed  in  five  years  afterwards  r  the  object  of 
this  work,  which  reaches  across  the  river  and  valley  from  hill  to 
hill,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  was  to  govern  the  waters  of  the 
upper  vale,  including  the  lakes  of  Chiusi  and  Montepulciano, 
and  either  restrain  their  forward  pressure  or  send  them  stream- 
ing to  the  north  according  as  the  flooding  or  drought  of  the  season 
rendered  necessary.  Between  1704  and  1736  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  had  been  reclaimed  both  above  and  below  Valiano, 
and  the  bed  of  the  canal  instead  of  shoaling  as  before,  through 
depositions  of  alluvial  matter,  was  now  continually  deepened 
by  the  sharper  action  of  pure  and  clarified  water :  in  1766  the 
Jesuit  Xemenes  proposed  an  extensive  plan  of  works  which  was 
attacked  by  Veraci,  Salvetti,  and  Bombici,  all  men  of  science ; 
and  finally  defeated  by  the  mathematician  Perelli  in  1769.  To 
this  able  man  the  valley  is  indebted  for  the  canal  of  "  Passo 
alia  Querce''  which  connects  the  lakes  of  Chiusi  and  Montepul- 
ciano ;  and  that  of  the  "  Chiarini "  leading  to  the  regulating 
weir  of  Valiano ;  both  intended  to  help  the  waters  in  their 
northern  course:  lae  also  e^e^oaXfe^  ^  \x<i>^^\.  ^1N^T?kR\  bv 
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torning  the  Lota  and  Yingone  torrents  lower  down  the  canal  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  their  alluvion,  which  by  the 
former  direction  had  been  thrown  in  too  great  abundance 
higher  up  the  valley  with  serious  topical  injuiy.  Perelli 
also  improved  the  "  Colmate "  system ;  removed  several  im- 
pediments in  the  canals ;  which  by  checking  the  course  of  floods 
even  for  a  single  day  destroyed  whole  harvests;  and  altogether 
advanced  a  great  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  Val-di- 
Chiana.  We  have  seen  that  the  Chiana  ran  southward  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  valley  not  then  being  a  marsh ;  that  it 
began  to  assume  a  swampy  aspect  in  the  twelfth ;  that  a  short 
canal  was  excavated  to  the  Amo  in  the  fourteenth ;  that  during 
the  next  two  centuries  this  had  been  extended  about  four  or 
five  miles,  as  far  as  Porto  di  PiUi,  the  waters  still  flowing  south 
from  Porto  di  Brolio ;  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  desiccation  of  the  valley  was  for  the  first  time  seriously 
considered ;  that  at  the  end  of  it,  the  culminating  point  had 
reached  Foiano,  ten  miles  further  fix)m  the  Amo ;  and  so  kept 
gradually  advancing  southward  until  it  touched  the  ecclesiastical 
frontier  near  Tresa,  as  settled  in  1780,  when  the  course  of 
all  the  disputed  waters  was  finally  arranged.  We  have  also 
seen  that  the  meliorations  had  hitherto  been  partial ;  that  the 
engineers  had  straggled  here  and  there  like  settiers  in  a  new 
country,  had  improved  many  portions  and  did  much  good,  but 
on  no  general  plan,  wherefore  the  work  was  tardy,  unconnected, 
and  incomplete.  Torricelli  had  indeed  indicated  the  road ;  he 
saw  its  beginning  and  end,  but  the  centre  was  hidden  from  his 
view,  nor  was  it  until  the  clearsighted  Fossombroni  cast  a  com- 
prehensive glance  from  the  Tresa  to  the  Amo  that  a  connected 
chain  of  operations  presented  itself,  which  being  promptiy  seized 
on  by  an  intelligent  monarch  was  put  into  instant  execution. 

The  first  general  object  was  to  restore  a  still  marshy  and 
unwholesome  district  to  health  and  cultivation;  exchan^bi^ 
reeds,  boats,  and  fishes,  for  com,  houses,  widLTOBii',  «si\^^ 
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next  to  reduce  it  to  a  etate  of  such  improvemffiit  as  i 
allow  of  its  numerous  atreama  being  abandoned  to  their  naW( 
course  without  further  aid  irom  man.  Nature  had  herd 
altored  the  former  level  of  the  vale,  so  that  it  was  no  less  d 
cult  than  undeaiiable  to  check  the  northern  flow  of  these  &'. 
gish  waters  and  lead  them  once  again  to  the  Tiber ;  but  the^ 
filling  up  of  the  maishea  was  necessary ;  the  increaaed  Inchna- 
tion  of  the  whole  valley  by  a  twofold  slope,  laterally  to  the 
canal  and  longitudinally  to  Arezzo  became  requisite ;  and, 
when  iheix  allotted  task  was  finished,  a  quiet  means  of  exit  for 
tlie  mountain  torrents  would  also  become  necessary ;  and  all 
this  was  to  be  executed  without  any  damage  to  lands  already 
reclaimed  and  in  cultivation.  Let  the  ancient  condition  of  tluB 
valley  be  for  a  moment  refigured  to  the  mind :  bounded  throi^h- 
out  its  whole  lengtli  by  lateral  hills  and  streams ;  a  slender  rill 
of  water  in  the  midst,  and  seen  but  partially ;  now  sluggishly 
creeping  towards  the  turbid  Amo,  now  acarcely  trickling  through 
the  opposing  weeds  and  floating  verdure,  or  lost  in  a  succession 
of  broad  slimy  swamps  which  for  miles  on  either  side  lay  flat 
and  motionless.  Death  was  everywhere;  human  beings  shunned 
the  spreading  pestilence,  nay  even  the  very  birds  of  passage 
who  now  nestle  in  that  same  spot  under  the  eaves  of  comfort, 
then  soared  far  aloof  from  the  infected  plain ;  and  the  ancient 
Cassian  way,  still  practicable  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  was  at  that  time  lost  in  tie  wide  waste  of  waters  *. 

EondineUi,  who  wrote  in  1583,  says  that  "  near  the  villa  of 
Alberoro  the  marches  were  most  covered ;  and  that  patches  of 
earth  full  of  rushes  reeds  and  other  aijuatic  plants  such  as 
willows  and  alders,  looking  like  ships  or  moveable  islands,  sunk 

•  Forao  non  tuHi  aanno  chc  i  RondQUi  che  niuno  per  I'avanti  ta  mai  veduti 

vcnendo  dal  Nord  Del  estate  sd  abitaie  in  quelli  baasa  campigua,  e  che  da 

le  nostre  contrade  non  aogliono  fer-  altuni  anni  in  quasi  vedono  inFoisnn 

mini   in  pacae  di  aria  pludesca  ed  ed  in  altri  posti  eimili.  (Fowmlirorti, 

infetli.  Ora  una  conferma  del  ben'  ei-  MemorU  JlydraiUicO-StorirAe  lopra 

lerc  BtibiliW  in  Val-di-Ctiana  ce  \*  VaTolWivCUvjiMi,  PrefaiiotK.p.  13.) 

offrono  ancom  qneeti  aeiei  ■jiajgiaxoii 
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3,  and  Boated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wiuda ;  jet  BOBtained 
'eights  and  looked  so  tempting  that  the  cattle  often 
Is  to  them  and  remained  there  a  month  and  more"*. 
B  aid  the  tardy  operations  of  nature  by  giving  a  free  current 
B  pools,  the  principal  obstacles  t«  overcome  were  the 
kpf  water  rushing  in  torrents  down  into  the  Chiana ;  the 
Jat  of  vrhich  was  doubly  choked  by  the  accumulated  mud 
_  _  Ito  mouth  of  each ;  and  secondly  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
'  giving  frco  motion  to  a  hver  so  heavily  chained,  over  a  bed  of 
BCKTcely  any  inclination,  but  still  sufficient  to  carry  off  a  stream 
of  clear  wat^r  to  its  month.  The  first  step  was  therefore  to 
filter  these  torrents  by  a  pass^e  through  the  "  Colmate"  before 
described ;  and  the  first  results  were  the  change  of  stagnant 
marsh  into  rising  ground  waving  ivith  com,  and  its  continued 
rise  by  means  of  successive  alluvial  doses,  in  a  gentle  slope 
from  the  Chiana's  bank  to  the  mountain  skirts,  while  by  8 
simultaneous  and  most  able  direction  of  the  "  Colmate"  in  a 
trantverse  order  through  the  whole  valley,  the  production  of  a 
long  and  constant  slope  of  the  entire  province  from  Chiusi 
to  the  Amo ;  an  operation  already  begun  by  nature ;  was  most 
curiously  accomplished.  After  havii^  completed  this  vast 
nndertaking  for  a  distance  of  about  three  or  four-and-thirty 
uules,  the  inclination  of  the  Chiana's  bed  was  to  be  augmented 
BO  as  to  cany  off  a  tui^nd  mass  of  water  with  all  the  streams 
of  the  now  useless  torrents,  in  its  newly  acquired  character  of 
a  powerful  Btream ;  and  then  the  province  might  be  safely  left  to 
nature  with  merely  the  common  assistance  required  from  man. 
Such  were  substantially  the  views  and  opinions  developed  by 
EosBombroni  before  the  Grand  Duke  Feter  Leopold  in  1T88 
and  by  a  mandate  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  in  the  Val-di-Chiana ;  which,  said  that 
prince,  "  require  to  be  uniformly  directed  and  regulated"  in 
order  to  obtain  the  four  following  resnlts  :  namely,  the  raising 

'  Stato  iDli'cii  e  modemo  d«lliL  ciIUlU  AmiQi^l^- 
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of  all  low  grounds  without  injury  to  others ;  the  elevation  of 
the  whole  plain  so  as  to  acquire  an  inclination  towards  the 
Amo  almost  parallel  to  the  existing  course  of  the  Chiana,  but 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  ancient  one ;  the  exclusion  from 
this  river,  (now  to  be  made  a  recipient  for  clear  water  alone)  of 
any  portion  of  the  turbid  streams  except  what  had  passed  the 
'*  Colmate;"  and  lastly  the  maintenance  of  the  Chiana  itself 
as  a  canal  until  the  alluTial  process  were  sufficiently  advanced 
to  allow  of  its  slope  being  increased  by  lowering  the  monks* 
weir,  80  as  to  render  the  river  capable  of  transporting  the 
heavy  matter  of  its  tributary  waters. 

From  this  period  and  on  this  principle  the  works  were  con- 
tinued more  or  less  actively  according  to  political  events ;  but 
a  government  seven  times  changed  offered  great  obstacles  to 
scientific  improvements,  and  it  was  not  until  the  return  of 
Ferdinand  the  Third  in  1814  that  a  permanent  local  adminis- 
tration with  considerable  powers  was  created  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Signer  Federigo  Capei :  new  levels  were  soon 
after  taken  by  the  Cavaliere  Alessandro  Manetti,  whose  inter- 
esting notice  and  plans  of  these  works  published  in  the  year 
1823,  has  spread  the  knowledge  of  them  in  a  country  to  the 
science  of  which  they  bear  so  honourable  a  testimony. 

The  result  of  Fossombroni's  system  is,  that  no  permanently 
inundated  lands  now  remain  between  Cbiusi  and  Arezzo  except 
the  lakes  of  the  former  city  and  Montepulciano,  which  are 
daily  shrinking  under  the  hand  of  man.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  valley  the  only  impediment  to  tlie  reception  of  the 
imcleared  torrents  into  the  Chiana  was  its  small  slope ;  but 
this  has  been  remedied  by  the  formation  of  an  outlet  with 
sluices,  at  the  side  of  the  **  Monks'  weir,"  which  regulates  the 
current  and  gradually  deepens  the  bed  without  any  necessity 
for  touching  that  fabric  at  present ;  and  the  whole  canal  as  far 
south  as  the  "  Porto  di  Brolio  "  has  now  taken  the  decided 
form  and  character  o£  a  nxet,  c«c^?k5^^  ^l  ^'axt^\v'^^<5S.xkQk\sL\iddy 
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waters  along  a  distance  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles,  and 
then  casting  them  with  yarious  degrees  of  velocity  into  the 
Amo.  Thus  from  the  monks*  weir  ihe  Chiana  is  a  rapid  river 
with  a  slope  of  bed  superior  to  its  need,  and  therefore  with  a 
tendency  to  excavate ;  from  this  spot  to  the  Porto  di  Broliot 
though  still  a  river,  the  current  is  much  less  rapid  and  just  suf- 
ficient for  its  labour :  the  space  between  this  and  Valiano  can 
soareely  be  c^ed  a  river  but  rather  a  regulated  canal  with  a  ' 
slight  inclination  of  its  bed,  which  being  unequal  and  shifting 
requires  constant  attention.  From  Valiano  to  Tresa  the  water- 
line  is  nearly  horizontal  and  the  canal  passing  through  the 
lakes  of  Chiusi  and  Montepulciano  needs  BtUl  more  vigilance 
than  any  other  part.  The  ancient  Via  Coma  has  reappeared, 
and  a  new  road  now  runs  along  its  foundations;  but  cross- 
roads are  still  wanting  in  the  valley  and  industry  does  not 
increase  in  the  ratio  that  might  have  been  expected.  This  has 
been  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  extreme  &cility  with 
which  every  sort  of  produce  is  raised  in  this  abundant  district ; 
for  every  species  of  grain ;  wine,  fruit,  silk,  wool,  cattle,  cheese, 
and  a  variety  of  herbage  are  said  to  be  grown  there  with 
infinitely  less  labour  than  in  any  other  part  of  Tuscany: 
Another  reason  is  because  farmers*  dwellings,  by  a  mistaken 
system,  are  not  multiplied  with  the  increasing  mass  of  reclaimed 
land ;  hence  population  is  checked  and  farms  are  swelled  to  an 
inconvenient  size.  Homesteads  are  scarce,  and  new  setttert 
not  being  encouraged  by  the  preparation  of  fresh  habitations 
all  reclaimed  land  is  portioned  out  amongst  the  old ;  and  farmi 
are  thus  increased  far  beyond  good  policy  and  sound  discretion. 
Families  therefore,  instead  of  being  divided,  are  huddled  together 
under  one  common  roof  and  live  on  the  produce  of  a  single 
extensive  holding  when  on  the  contrary  each  new  married 
couple  should  have  been  established  on  an  independent  piece 
of  land.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  different  kindreda 
bnn^  different  interests  views  and  paasioiis  'vm&fix  ^^  %»ss^^ 
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tent ;  and  if  strife  and  hatred  do  not  always  follow,  there  is  at 
least  no  sort  of  discipline  or  subordination  to  the  "  Masmio  " 
or  chief  of  the  household,  as  in  other  parts  of  Tuscany.  Each 
takes  his  own  course  and  follows  up  his  own  particular  gains 
and  interests,  and  the  Harming  is  slighted  even  in  the  midst  of 
a  numerous  population :  the  cattle  are  suffered  to  pasture 
unheeded ;  the  spade  husbandry,  which  according  to  the  Tuscan 
mode  should  take  place  every  third  year,  is  omitted,  and  the 
young  people  grow  up  with  idle  habits  and  ignorant  of  &rming. 
If  therefore  these  faxma  were  increased  in  rent  and  number, 
and  consequently  diminished  in  size,  idleness  would  be  dis- 
couraged, industrious  habits  spread,  and  the  Val-di-Chiana  even 
with  its  inferior  mode  of  fiEirming  become  the  garden  of  Tuscany*. 
The  hydraulic  works  of  this  valley  possess  a  singular  and 
interesting  faculty  not  often  accompanying  human  undertakings 
in  their  imitation  of  nature  ;  for  by  a  single  application  of  her 
powerful  apparatus  they  have  directly  produced  no  less  than 
five  distinct  results :  namely,  the  desiccation  of  a  vast  extended 
marsh  ;  the  formation  of  a  new  soil ;  the  elevation  of  a  whole 
province  with  a  double  artificial  slope  which  for  many  miles 
has  enlarged  the  base  of  two  chains  of  hills,  and  the  absolute 
re-creating  of  a  considerable  river  with  a  current  in  direct 
opposition  to  its  ancient  course  !  Add  to  these  the  direct  and 
indirect  action  on  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and 
the  vast  augmentation  of  human  health  and  happiness,  and 
then  let  us  reverence  the  name  of  science  and  give  due  honour 
to  her  sons !  When  we  reflect  too  that  all  these  great  changes 
were  produced  by  partial,  unconnected,  and  impeded  labour  in 
little  more  than  two  centuries  and  that  they  might  have  been  done 
in  a  fourth  of  that  time,  can  we  refuse  credence  to  the  silent  but 
eternal  working  of  the  vast  geological  revolutions  of  this  planet? 
For  nature  never  wearies,  and  time  to  her  is  inexhaustible ! 

*   '^Memoria  del   Signote  G\ova.Tviv\    "E.ccQivov»\Q5!k.d\Fvreiize,*'     Also  "  Me- 
Neri,  Presedente  della  Rea\e  Acca^emxa^    mons.  ^€\.  ^w:iQuviQ  Tivx^^vs.\^\r  '^fiS. 
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That  great  tract  of  country  which  has  been  already  so  often 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Maremma  was,  like  the  Yal-di- 
Ohiana,  full  of  health  and  agriculture  under  the  Etruscans ; 
it  declined  with  the  Romans,  suffered  greatly  from  the  preda- 
tory descents  of  the  Saracens,  and  even  in  the  early  ages  of 
Senese  dominion  its  prosperity  was  not  totally  destroyed.  Forty 
or  fifty  decayed,  towns  along  with  many  other  evidences  of  a 
flourishing  condition  still  attest  its  former  importance,  and  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities  in  all  directions  afford  ample  scope  for 
meditation  on  the  fall  of  empires  and  its  effect  even  on  the 
face  of  nature  and  the  surfieice  of  the  globe  itself.     The  once 
opulent  and  powerftd  Vetulonia,  or  some  other  great  city,  still 
exhibits  its  supposed  remains  near  the  modem  Massa  while  the 
latter  preserves  the  memory  of  its  ancient  namesake  * :  the  once 
bustling  and  industrious  Fopulonia  yet  stands  on  its  sea-girt 
promontory,  but  dwindled  to  a  mere  hamlet,  the  pigmy  centre 
of  a  giant  inclosure ;  the  lonely  beauty  of  its  romantic  port 
is  no  longer  startled  by  the  shouts  of  commercial  industry 
nor  dimmed  by  the  smoky  volumes  of  the  Elban  foundries ; 
Bosselle's  massive  walls,  like  huge  grey  rocks,  loom  through  the 
fresh  covering  of  luxuriant  nature  ;  the  Umbro  is  still  echoed 
in  its  modem  namef;  Caletra  has  crumbled  away ;  but  Satumia 
is  yet  in  ruined  existence  :  under  the  name  of  Ansidonia  the  , 
walls  of  Cossa  exhibit  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  ancient 
polygonal  masonry ;  old  wasted  ramparts  in  the  plain  below  tell 
of  another  and  an  older  people ;  I  and  the  more  modem  remains 
of  Roman  luxury  are  there  bathed  by  the  same  blue  sea  that 
once  reflected  their  antique  splendour !   The  cyclopean  founda- 
tions of  Orbitello  suggest  the  idea  of  Svh- Cossa,  and  in  the 
appellations  of  Port  Hercules  and  Talamone  still  glimmers  the 

*  Massa  Yeternensis.  of  some  extensive  city,  and  said  by  the 

+  Ombrone.  peasantry  to  extend  a  long  way  round  : 

X  Under  Ansidonia  the  author  and  a  an  ancient  town  perhaps  of  which  An- 

friend  traced  weather-worn  walls  of  sidonia  mig'^l  Wve  ofi^XkaJ^:^  >q»kcl^^ 

polygonal  architecture  apparently  those  citadel  % 
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memory  of  another  age  and  nation :  **  Suana  '*  is  recognized  in 
the  modem  Sovana ;  the  "  Forum  Aurelii "  is  now  sought  for 
in  vain,  and  the  Prelian  lake  has  shrunk  to  a  swampy  reservoir 
of  deadly  exhalations.  San  Stefiajio,  Port  Ercole,  Talamone, 
Orbitello,  and  the  more  distant  Populonia  were  the  outlets 
of  commerce,  and  its  abundant  harvests  often  supplied  the 
extravagance  of  Rome.  All  is  now  altered.  Decayed  and 
deserted  cities,  a  scanty  sickly  race,  a  barren  wilderness,  and 
wido-watered  tracts  of  pestilence,  are  the  sole  memorials  of 
former  prosperity  and  magnificence ;  nature  alone  remains  in  all 
her  loveliness !  The  first  sudden  change  from  this  florid  state 
was  in  the  year  935  when  the  Saracens  after  following  up  their 
conquests  in  Sicily  and  Corsica,  and  utterly  ruining  Genoa, 
pounced  fearfully  on  the  defenceless  Maremma  carrying  slaugh- 
ter and  desolation  in  their  course  :  every  soul  that  could  escape 
crowded  to  Siena  and  other  more  inland  places  which  profited 
by  the  influx,  but  the  land  of  their  forefatiiers  never  recovered 
from  the  shock.  The  whole  population  of  Roselle,  which  imtil 
then  had  flourished,  fled  to  Siena,  itself  already  crowded  by 
the  destruction  of  Populonia,  and  was  the  occasion  of  a  new 
and  more  extensive  circumvallation  with  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  that  city.  But  while  these  scenes  were  passing  on 
the  coast  swarms  of  wild  Hungarians  blasted  the  inland  pro- 
vinces with  similar  destruction,  and  the  ancient  Etruscan  Vol- 
terra  amongst  many  other  places  fell  under  their  fury  ;  so  that 
more  mischief  was  done  in  the  short  excursions  of  these  two 
predaceous  nations  than  by  all  the  others  that  had  attacked 
and  possessed  Italy  for  the  three  foregoing  centuries  *.  Grosseto 
the  present  capital  of  this  district  seems  either  to  have  escaped 
the  common  lot  or  to  have  risen  out  of  the  common  calamity, 
for  in  1164  it  was  a  respectable  republic  and  an  ally  of  Siena, 
with  a  population  in  the  next  century  of  nearly  eight  thousand 

*    Muratori,   Annali,  Anno  9^5. —    *1^. — li^^'OAxda  AretinotStoriaFioren- 
AfalaTolti,  Storia  di  Siena,  v^.  1^  ^\A    Nivoa^ 
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souls  *.  In  the  year  1224  it  vras  taken  by  the  Senese  hut  was 
able  to  meet  them  with  an  army  of  three  thousand  men  while 
the  whole  permanent  population  at  this  moment  hardly  amounts 
to  five  hundred  souls f.  The* siege  and  capitulation  took 
place  in  August  and  September,  yet  no  unusual  mortality 
or  even  sickness  is  noticed,  whereas  now  duiiug  those  months 
no  army  could  remain  encamped  outside  the  walls  and  live  |. 
Intestine  quarrels  and  bad  government  soon  deteriorated  the 
coQjdition  of  Grosseto  and  its  district,  and  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  it  began  with  the  rest 
of  the  province  to  decline ;  a  succession  of  internal  wars  and 
foreign  invasions  continued  the  decay,  yet  in  1259  the  people 
were  still  vigorous  bold  and  enterprising,  and  gave  Siena  much 
trouble  in  maintaining  her  ascendancy :  revolts  were  frequently 
and  stoutly  renewed  by  the  citizens  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  their  strength  began  to  give  way  under 
the  superior  pressure  of  the  Senese  republic.  Massa  retained 
its  power  and  independence  until  the  middle  of  the  same  cen- 
tury when  it  also  submitted  to  the  Senese,  who  marched  rapidly 
from  conquest  to  conquest,  but  with  an  impolitic  destruction  of 
freedom,  for  the  new  subjects  were  not  admitted  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  dominant  city ;  they  were  considered  as  mere 
vassals  who  might  expect  nothing  except  civil  protection  and 
that  of  a  very  questionable  sort,  in  exchange  for  their  public 
service  and  contributions.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Ma* 
remma  still  showed  symptoms  of  vigour,  but  when  the  ambition 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  withered  these  plains  in  its  sweep  to  higher 
flights  the  last  remnant  of  their  liberties  shrivelled  up  and 

*  Eaame  4el  Esame  di  un  libro  sopra  On  the  statistics  of  Tuscany  see  the 

la  Maremma,  p.  20.  {Fireme,  1775.)  Conte  L.  Serristori's  laborious  and  in- 

+  Four  hundred  and  eighty;  but  the  teresting work  ^^Statistica  d"* Italia.** 

population  in  the  healthy  season  is  (QuirUa  Dispense^   Gfrcmducato  di 

about   two   thousand    four  hundred,  Tosca/na.)  Firenze,  1837. 

(1R86)  and  increasing,  yet  variable  t  Malavolti,  Storia,^.  60. 
according  to  the  degree  of  sickness. 
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prosperity  with  it,  but  the  cunning  aggrandizing  policy  of  Cosimo 
the  First  was  that  which  principally  destroyed  all  remaining 
spirit,  and  with  the  acts  of  his  successors  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  Maremma. 

In  the  year  1572  this  prince  first  turned  his  mind  to  repair 
the  evils  of  civil  war,  and  commissioned  Francesco  Rasi  of 
Arezzo  to  examine  into  and  furnish  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  country :  from  his  narrative  it  appears  that  "  MaVaria  " 
was  making  rapid  progress  in  consequence  of  neglected  drains 
canals  and  marshes ;  but  Cosimo  seems  to  have  done  little  or 
nothing  in  the  application  of  physical  remedies,  and  worse  than 
nothing  by  his  erroneous  views  and  absurd  legislation  on  agri- 
culture and  all  other  subjects  of  political  economy.  He  and  his 
race  were  styled  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  but  Siena  appears 
only  to  have  been  comprised  in  the  title  not  the  duties  of  that 
sovereignty :  scientific  examinations,  official  visits,  commissions 
laws,  tolls  taxes,  and  unstable  regulations  were  poured  upon 
tliis  province  in  a  constant  but  ever-shifting  stream  by  the 
Medician  princes  ;  all  useless,  on  fallacious  principles  of  govern- 
ment, with  false  and  selfish  notions  of  trade,  and  erroneous 
views  of  Florentine  ascendancy ;  all  executed  with  exclusive 
attention  to  private  gain,  not  public  good,  even  if  the  prince's 
motives  by  chance  happened  to  be  commendable.  A  want  of 
honesty  in  every  department  was  in  fact  one  fruitful  source  of 
mischief,  and  taxation  invariably  passed  through  the  hands  of 
men  who  oppressed  the  people  by  enriching  themselves  while 
they  gave  the  refuse  to  government.  The  whole  province  was 
wasting  away,  and  commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  health, 
intellect,  human  life,  nay  even  the  very  air  itself;  all  felt  the 
influence  of  political  turpitude,  and  sickened  and  withered 
under  it. 

This  and  what  has  been  before  related  of  the  Maremma  is 
sufficient  to  'show  that  the  effect  of  bad  air,  deadly  as  it  is, 
was  still  exceeded  \)y  lYie  mox^  ^^^^-^  ^^^o^  ^^  Wd  govern- 
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ment,  and  even  deriyed,  if  not  its  origin  at  least  its  nourish- 
ment from  this  cause.  That  the  marsh  miasma  was  in  a  great 
measure  both  cause  and  effect  of  wretchedness  in  the  Maremma 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one  conversant  with  its  history, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  pestilence  was  scarcely 
known  there  under  the  Etrurians :  it  does  not  even  seem  to  have 
appeared  until  the  Eoman  colonists  had  accumulated  more 
land  than  they  could  keep  in  order  at  a  time  when  conquest 
and  other  causes  had  diminished  the  rural  population  and  sub- 
stituted a  race  of  soldiers  in  their  stead;  wherefore  moral  rather 
than  physical  causes  would  seem  to  be  the  chief  sources  of  its 
malignancy. 

The  stagnant  lake  or  marsh  of  "  Castiglione  delta  Pescaia  "* 
is  from  its  mingled  salt  and  fresh  waters  the  focus  of  disease 
and  death  to  Grosseto  and  all  the  neighbouring  country:  it 
commences  at  the  former  town,  twelve  miles  west  of  Grosseto, 
and  is  about  ten  miles  long  with  a  breadth  of  from  two  to  eight 
at  its  least  and  greatest  indentations,  and  a  superficial  contents 
of  thirty-three  square  miles.  The  Bruna  a  stream  of  some 
volume  which  descends  from  the  little  romantic  lake  of  ^'Acceaa  " 
near  '^Masaa  Marittima"  after  a  course  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles  falls  into  this  swamp,  and  working  its  way  with  difl&culty 
through  forests  of  luxuriant  reeds,  joins  the  sea  at  Castiglione 
by  the  "  Fumara  "  a  short  artificial  canal  with  regulating  sluices. 
Near  the  centre  of  this  marsh  is  a  small  lake  of  fresh  water 
called  the  "  Meloria  "  with  a  branch  named  the  "  Melorino  " 
close  to  which  shoots  out  a  spit  of  high  ground  denominated 
the  "  Badiola  '*  formerly  an  island,  on  which  in  ancient  times 
the  notorious  Clodius  is  supposed  to  have  built  his  viUa. 

The  north-west  boundary  of  this  marsh  is  a  range  of  hills 
already  described  as  running  inland  from  Castiglione  della 
Pescaia,  and  a  broad  tract  of  pi^e  woods  under  the  common 
appellation  of  "Pineto  "  shuts  out  its  southern  confixi^^  ferca. 

•  The  **Zacu8  PrUia  or  Prelim  "  of  the  Roniaii9,\>XLt  Vkcn  ^  «aiW^  ^^  "^^  '**^^- 
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the  sea  by  an  accumulatloii  of  sandy  ridges  called  the  *'  Tom- 
bolo,'"^  The  vast  and  sickly  plain  of  Grosaeto  which  extends 
nearly  twenty  miles,  from  the  river  Ombrone  to  the  skirts  of  a 
mountain  called  Basso  Forte,  clings  tightly  round  it  in  eveiy 
quarter.  This  is  the  great  magazine  of  fever ;  but  there  are,  or 
rather  were,  other  swamps  in  various  parts  of  the  Maremma,  and 
the  neglected  canals  and  drains,  the  wood-entangled  pools  in  forest 
land,  with  neither  course  nor  ventilation,  besides  the  half-marshy 
condition  of  many  places  still  susceptible  of  culture,  all  com- 
bined to  destroy  the  sources  of  life  in  that  unhappy  country. 
Although  the  rivers  "  Bruna  "  and  "  Sovata  "  are  the  principal 
feeders  of  this  marsh  yet  many  smaller  streams  contribute  to 
its  waters,  while  the  Ombrone,  with  a  full  current  and  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance,  winds  its  way  in  successive  reaches 
until  within  a  mile  of  Grosseto,  where,  shunning  the  deadly 
swamp,  it  flows  calmly  to  the  sea. 

The  sluices  of  Castiglione  were  generally  closed  in  May  to 
keep  a  full  lake  during  summer,  but  commonly  with  bad  effects; 
for  the  smaller  tributaries  soon  ceased  flowing,  and  even  the 
Bruna,  in  that  season  a  mere  thread,  assisted  putrefaction  with- 
out compensating  for  the  evaporation  which  even  in  early 
spring  produces  nocturnal  chills  almost  equal  to  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  is  a  fertile  source  of  illness.  In  summer  the  bed 
of  this  swamp  became  a  manufactory  of  death,  and  its  working 
was  assisted  by  the  decay  of  millions  of  aquatic  insects  reptiles 
and  other  portions  of  animal  matter,  'especially  small  fish  sud- 
denly deprived  of  life  by  heat  and  drought ;  all  of  which  added 
their  corruption  to  the  floating  poison  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
the  most  powerful  cause  of  "  Mai  'aria  "  is  in  this  country  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter ;  not  of  eveiy 
aquatic  plant,  but  of  the  various  species  of  the  "C/iiara,"  especi- 
ally the  '' Char CB  vulgaris  hispida' yvhich  abounds  in  the  Tuscan 
marshes :  it  has  BiendeY  *^o\xited  vertical  branches  terminating  in 
what  can  scarcelybe  ca\\ed\e^Nft%\<\cLOc^\^^Ni^^^^fc^ 
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fragile,  or  occasionally  flexible,  and  both  opaque  and  transparent 
according  to  the  species :  it  is  interesting  also  from  a  curious 
circulation  of  small  globules  between  joint  and  joint  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  naturalists,  amongst  others  Professor 
Paul  Savi  of  Pisa,  who  has  published  the  result  of  a  series  of 
experiments  made  by  him  at  the  Grand  Duke's  desire  which 
though  not  generally  received  as  oonclusiVe  are  nevertheless 
extremely  interesting. 

When  heat  begins  to  dry  the  swamps,  a  particularly  foetid 
odour  is  disengaged  and  called  by  the  natives  "Puzzo  di 
PadtUe"  or  marsh-stink,  T^iich  is  described  as  being  totally 
different  from  any  other  smeU  and  considered  to  be  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  miasmata  in  this  once  healthy  and  still 
fertile  district,  where  as  it  is  said  "  no  smile  is  seen  around  the 
cradle  of  the  new-bom  babe,  nor  is  the  voice  of  weeping  heard 
within  the  chamber  of  the  dying  man"  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  qualities  peculiar  to  the  Chiara  is  the  offensive 
and  sickening  odour  it  exhales,  known  in  Tuscany  by  the 
name  of  ^^Ptttera:"  it  is  asserted  that  any  person  who  has 
smelt  them  both  will  at  once  acknowledge  its  identity  with  the 
**^Puzzo  di  Padtde."  The  cause  of  this  formed  the  principal 
subject  of  Professor  Savi's  investigations,  and  their  result  the 
discovery  of  an  extremely  volatile  substance  scarcely  soluble  in 
water  or  for  the  most  part  held  in  suspension  by  it;  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  perfectly  so  in  the  volatile  and 
fixed  oils ;  in  greasy  substances,  and  in  ether ;  it  is  also  soluble 
and  saponaceous  mixed  with  alkalis ;  can  be  obtained  united 
with  water  by  distillation,  and  afterwards  be  separated  with 
ether :  it  has  a  strong  smell,  similar  to  that  proceeding  from 
half-dried  marshes ;  it  confuses  the  brain,  produces  headache 
and  nausea,  has  a  sharp  caustic  and  disgusting  taste,  and  when 
applied  to  the  skin  creates  a  disagreeable  itching  which  lasts  a 
long  time.  This  substance  was  distinguished  by  a  new  and 
paziacnlar   name  derived   from   the  wiVgax   «:^'^^^a^^'^   ^^ 
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**Fut«ra''  and  called  **  Putmina''  The  Taikms  species  of  Gliiam 
are  to  be  found  in  eveiy  marsh  of  the  Maremma  lAiete  the 
poisonous  effium  are  exhaled ;  but  ^ere  the  water  is  deep 
and  the  pknt  oonsequendj  submerged,  the  odour  is  not  per* 
ceived  because  it  probably  remains  suspended  in  the  water  1 
for  instance  the  Lake  of  Bientina  near  Pisa  althon^  foil  of 
this  plant  is  perfdctly  free  from  smell;  but  when  all  the 
aquatic  plants  are  exposed  to  the  summer  heat  the  miiismata 
are  most  abundant.  When  but  little  water  is  in  the  marshes, 
and  the  Ghiara  with  other  weeds  which  mat  the  bottom  are 
barely  coyered»  although  the  water  be  putrid  and  its  starfaoe 
spread  with  an  iris-coloured  film,  the  genuine  "  puzzo  di 
padule  '*  is  not  distinguished;  and  it  was  either  finmd  by  expe- 
rim^t  or  supposed,  that  this  peUide  preyented  the  vofatiliiifr 
tion  of  the  "  puterina  **  althou^  the  smell  of  the  water  might 
still  be  Tory  sensible.  It  is  acommon  remsA  that  the  tnarshns 
are  only  poisonous  when  dry;  and  the  first  heavy  &11  of 
autumn  rain  always  restores  health  to  the  infected  districts ;  but 
the  humidity  taken  up  during  the  day  by  evaporation  falling  about 
sunset  in  chill  nocturnal  dews  throughout  the  summer,  creates 
a  sensation  of  cold  so  sudden  and  penetrating  as  always  to  con- 
stitute one  great  cause  of  sickness.  If  however  the  instanta- 
neous and  violent  check  to  perspiration  were  not  in  itself  a  suf" 
ficient  source  of  illness,  the  "  puterina"  inhaled  with  the  con- 
densing atmosphere,  and  received  outwardly  on  the  relaxed 
and  heated  frame  might  sufficiently  account  for  such  effects ; 
for  it  was  proved  by  experiment  that  this  substance  when 
raised  in  aqueous  vapour  was  found  still  united  with  it  if  the 
latter  were  precipated  in  a  liquid  state.  The  Ghiara  thrives 
in  water  sufficiently  salt  to  kill  all  other  fresh  water  plants,  but 
not  in  pure  sea-water,  and  this  strengthens  the  general  opinion 
that  mixed  water  marshes  are  most  baneful,  as  the  plant  has 
in  these  a  clearer  ^eld  to  flovmsh  and  propagate  its  species :  be- 
sides when  Professor  SsiVi  ^gYe^^ii^.m^'BJ^^wjxft^i^s^ 
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"water  it  putrefied  more  rapidly  and  disengaged  the  "  puterina  " 
more  copiously  than  in  fresh  water  alone.  Similar  and  simul- 
taneous experiments  were  made  with  other  aquatic  Maremma 
plants  but  none  of  them  emitted  the  smell  of  *'  puterina  "  and 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  Chiara  evolved  its  most  disgusting 
stench  they  on  the  contrary  retained  their  pristine  odour. 

If  all  the  exhalations  were  confined  to  the  atmosphere  imme- 
diately above  the  swamps,  the  effect  would  be  comparatively 
harmless ;  but  eveiy  wind  that  blows  between  west  and  south- 
east carries  them  to  a  distance  of  many  miles  and  to  considerable 
heights  on  the  intervening  hills,  where  fever  is  said  always  to 
make  its  appearance,  in  both  the  putrid  and  intermittent  form, 
at  tl»^  •"•"  -Zro  moment  when  any  of  these  winds  sweep  over  the 
marsh :  this  too  is  a  common  observation  throughout  all  other 
tnarshy  districts  of  the  province.  From  researches  made  on  the 
spot,  there  would  appear  to  be  two  distinct  causes  for  maremma 
fevers;  one  the  common  effect  of  miasmata,  or  "  Cattiv'aria" 
as  the  Italians  generally  call  it ;  the  other  a  consequence  of 
suddenly  checked  perspiration  by  the  excessive  chill  of  the  night 
air  which  commences  immediately  after  sun-set ;  a  cold  described 
as  more  like  January  than  July.  The  peasants,  bathed  with 
perspiration,  repose  themselves  about  noon  under  the  doubtful 
shade  of  some  stunted  tree  where  if  the  sun  catch  them  dormant 
certain  fever  is  the  consequence :  if  they  escape,  worn  out  and 
heated  with  work,  they  ascend  to  their  dwellings  on  the  steep 
hills  and  should  they  not  already  have  been  struck  by  the 
evening  cold  in  the  plain  are  probably  caught  on  the  summit 
by  a  sharp  cutting  blast  or  the  colder  night  dew,  and  fever 
surely  follows  *.  Of  the  ancient  healthy  condition  of  the  Cas- 
tiglione  marsh  and  its  communication  with  the  sea  there  is  no 
doubt;  because  independent  of  the  existence  of  old  charts  and  other 

*  The  author  experienced  this  very  of  fever  in  ascending  from  the  plain  of 

sensibly  and  sharply,  even  in  April,  Gro88etototlieto^oi\\kft\sS\QPCLN^^ 

after  a  hot  dafB  exciinion  to  the  ruins  Rocca  Tedfin^i  \%  «^^ttXA^^^^  ^^«J«» 

ofBoaelle  and  afterwards  by  an  attack  of  "wb\c\i  N»cte  tlo\.  «ms^'^  ^^«fi  ^"^ 


424  wmm  I  mM^mamau  % 

'^  ta!&<»l!iitiPpAiiiii4xHMli  him  mi  \vbmfl  in  tfiii TrrlianTijBn 

*^  «ff»^#4J%^W*  MSaeS  ^MiioEib  httUi  n  iniiii'oftwMiniriMhtirMi 

MM  ft  hilino  toot  MBfmtVhBk  tlM  jpeaiwiif  oC  tablbiK^ "  13iit 
iribtti^  BOW  MifqM^sidll  idenlibttl  «Mi JMMlft»i[ilaa«te» 
nsiiiget  ^  n  fiamnt  db4M^  Mkveft  feh^         ^iteiBd  oi 
liM^lmiiiJbiljoiii  11IA9  OlD4]aft¥ak«dMiet^^ 

mmx^nfm^Baaio  pijtidi  Umitaisantliis^canMlt^ 

tlMft  tte  roixi  «l  tide  ^iahe  MigNM 
^F^MOMi''  oriiWMgoit^te  >*2limiia^*  i4  iM^^^^ 
Aaoait  iMMMitirimft  «MAk  Im.  ti^'^pW'^^fiTiriiiiiiiiriir  iitftif  1  nil 
that  the  toim  irf  Oastiglibobe  took  its  present  afyf^Uation :  hut 
there  are  sufi&cient  natural  causes  for  Uie  tmschief :  yet  this 
work,  hj  damming  up  the  waters  and  cutting  off  all  communi- 
eation  with  the  sea,  caused  a  greater  expansion  of  marshy  the 
more  rapid  shoaling  of  its  hed,  and  an  increased  aquatic  Tege- 
tation  with  augmented  pestilence.  The  people  of  Grosaeto  and 
Gastiglione  consequ^titly  petitioned  Ferdinand  the  First  to 
demolish  the  Pescaiay  with  which  he  complied,  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  a  drain  called  the  Fossa  ntiovo  to  be  excayated  in 
1591 ;  but  this  was  purposely  impeded  by  those  interested  in 
the  lake  fisheries,  and  it  was  not  untill  16S9,  after  their  r^ts 
had  been  expressly  lowered  by  goTomment,  that  the  canal  could 
be  maintained  in  an  efficient  state.  In  1614  a  navigable  canal 
with  an  embankment  against  the  floods  of  the  Ombronewas 
made  from  the  aboYC  cut  to  the  vicinity  of  Grosseto  but  without 
effect ;  indeed  it  went  so  completely  to  ruin  that  Ximenes  could 
discover  no  trace  oi  it  m  1165 ;  and  a  similar  attempt  by 
Chiaccheri  in  16941aflA^t^^>aft\.V«t  «vMW3««a>^^Tv.^i&i^TS8ssffl^ 
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were  found,  and  the  canal  in  some  degree  restored  early  in  the 
eighteenth  centoiy.  In  1680  four  openings  were  made  in  the 
dam  under  Castiglione  to  allow  of  a  free  egress  for  the  waters, 
and  twelve  years  after,  the  £ishing  of  the  lake  was  farmed  out 
at  a  dimimished  rent  in  hopes  of  saving  the  works  from  wilful 
damage  hy  the  fishermen,  hut  apparently  without  success,  as 
the  inhahitants  of  Grosseto  were  still  complaining  in  1644  of 
increasing  evils,  more  especially  the  filling  up  of  the  port 
of  Castiglione  della  Pesoaia,  and  even  of  injuries  done  to  the 
fishery  itself  hy  these  trespassers. 

The  immediate  construction  of  a  stone  &hric  with  six  sluices 
hy  order  of  Ferdinand  the  Second  had  no  effect  in  counter- 
acting them  any  more  than  the  annual  visits  of  Grosseto  func- 
tionaries ;  so  that  the  evil  increased  and  oontmued  augmenting  . 
up  to  Leopold's  day  in  despite  of  every  popular  complaint  and 
dissatisfaction.  But  as  the  territories  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn  were 
once  in  a  similar  state  and  yet  by  the  care  of  the  Medici  were 
entirely  restored,  the  Grand  Duke  saw  no  insurmountable 
difficulties  to  the  production  of  similar  effects  in  the  lower 
province  of  Siena :  ^erefore  to  reclaim  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  marshes ;  to  place  all  the  rivers  and  ancient  drains  in  a 
state  of  useful  action,  and  keep  them  so ;  to  promote  the  con- 
struction of  dwellings  and  the  colonization  of  the  country, 
became  his  primary  objects.  The  swampy  lakes  of  Bientino 
and  Fucecohio ;  the  wet  grounds  under  Asciano ;  the  low  plain 
between  the  Amo  and  Serchio,  and  between  the  former  and  the 
high  grounds  of  L^hom,  had  all  been  reduced  by  the  pro- 
ceeding dynasty  to  a  state  of  comparative  salubrity,  and  water 
was  carried  to  Pisa  over  a  fine  arched  aqueduct  of  nearly  four 
miles  in  length  from  the  distant  springs  of  Asciano.  All  this 
district  had  in  fact  been  re-created,  and  it  was  not  thought 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  similar  result  in  the  Maremma  where 
the  soil  was  reckoned  more  fertile  and  the  ancient  state  of 
prospeiity  appeared  to  have  been  greatei :  \3ickfe  "^dS^^,  -^^x^ 


^M 


ft. 


te  tiitif  ealtoie  nd  liMt  €f  tlid  tinft^  ttlHi  1^^ 

mL  |mlMqp#  die  sintan^  tf  Piiwii^^i^  Ihe  vM  0f  Ab  JAmubm 
Ml  genflnUj  more  devsted  Hhhi  Ihe  Pkniienfloiyt  «iii^flMn« 
fsfe  mom  o^paUe  of  deaieoilioii  at  m  hm  tepeim!  twwdii 
Ibift  die  MMBBmauk  abomided  in  miiMnda  4uul  imfflHi^jBi 
fnte  isL  all  lenMcti  a  dnrtaoot  tost  agiioaillsie  attir^oMMMnid 
enterpriaow  IndiemiteriilieattlieeouitiEirk^ 
tudaa  of  lalxmren  and  liM!dfflBea  deaoaiid  ftiwiditCiiiiiiirttiiO 
IbIIi.  tb^  moQiitain^  SlrtouL  PfHr!Tf#.  MffjffM^'  widr  eiiii  Ituliin 
and  KapleA,  to  bum  cbaiooaly  cot  dnina^aiidliHilMlE^  ani^Oiiif 
tb^UTdSu^ddbyefefyf^ecMB^ittfttt^  Tlw#94iba«Ml 
limam  at  an  ai^fiiieiitiBg  xale  of nagea  miffl  MBf^iMtkmaai 
diem  to  depart^  aad  dioaaiASo  m»  l»ol4  mi^i^ittr  laflrijjrittlil 
dienfaeat  liarreat  m.J«ie«aie  paid  aaortiielnlf #  liil*^ 
retiini  uii£k»thed  to  dieir  frmifies.  With  diese  almost  ail  di» 
other  inhabitants  fly,  and  Grosseto,  never  very  populous,  then 
exhibits  only  closed  houses  and  silent  streets,  a  dismal  and 
desolate  abode :  of  the  few  that  from  necessily  remain,  the 
m£\)ority  rarely  escapes  sickness,  and  if  still  alive  they  crawl 
forth  in  the  following  winter  the  mere  shadows  of  what  their 
friends  had  left  them !  It  was  formerly  rare  to  see  a  Maremma 
fJEunily,  of  those  working  in  the  plain,  arrive  at  the  third 
generation,  and  even  the  strangers  that  fled  before  the  san« 
always  carried  back  with  them  many  sick  and  helpless  who 
had  arrived  in  the  vigour  of  youthful  activity !  The  restoration 
therefore  of  this  country  to  a  sound  state  was  not  alone  in- 
teresting to  Tuscany  but  to  half  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

The  plain  of  Grosseto  is  intersected  in  many  directions 
by  natural  and  artificial  drains  from  the  surrounding  hills,  so 
that  a  great  body  of  water  often  accumulated  in  the  marsh 
and  did  more  permanent  injury  than  the  tremendous  floods 
rhich   occasionally  \)\)ixs\i  Vkcoxx!^  ^<^  0\s^t^\i<^^  ^\s&As&k^ 
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ments  and  streamed  oyer  all  the  plain.  Most  of  the  ancient 
channels  destined  to  cany  off  the  waters  of  the  upper 
country  were  choked  both  above  and  below  the  city  of  Gros- 
seto  :  those  called  the  "  MoUa,'*  "  MoUetta,'*  and  "  Scdica  '* 
were  cut  or  improved  for  this  purpose  in  the  higher  parts, 
and  the  ''Martello"  " San  Giovanni"  and  **  Tanaro  "  below : 
the  wild  herds  driven  to  pasture  trampled  down  their  banks 
and  encumbered  them;  neglect  and  indolence  lent  their 
passive  aid,  and  frequent  fioodings  of  the  Ombrone  filled  the 
beds  with  successive  strata  of  alluvion.  The  most  formidable' 
enemy  to  improvement  in  the  Maremma  was  this  river  HI' 
understood,  but  its  greatest  friend  when  properly  managed ; 
and  to  restrain  it  was  a  difGicult  operation  in  the  opinion  of 
most  scientific  people  of' those  days.  Periodically  sweeping 
down  in  a  rapid  course  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  charged  with 
the  variety  of  every  soil  between  the  Chianti  mountains  and 
the  plain  of  Grosseto,  and  swelled  by  the  sulphureous  streams 
of  the  "  Merse  "  and  "  Farma ;"  by  the  waters  of  the  ^'Arhia^'"^ 
the  "  Orcia  "  and  several  torrents,  the  Ombrone  breaks  wildly 
through  all  restraints  and  dashes  over  its  banks  with  such 
impetuosity  as  only  exhausts  its  fury  on  the  flatness  of  an 
unresisting  plain,  where  even  in  its  most  languid  state  the 
mischief  still  kept  working,  under  a  tranquil  surface.  The 
drains  were  filled,  the  canals  shoaled  and  damaged  in  their 
banks,  the  marsh  swollen  to  a  wide-spreading  lake,  tillage 
ruined,  cattle  drowned,  the  fishery  injured,  and  pestilence 
increased ;  while  lands  were  left  uncultivated  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  gathering  in  the  harvest.  In  one  flood  alone  the  bed 
of  the  navigable  canal  was  elevated  from  five  to  six  inches  and 
twelve  thousand  head  of  small  cattle  utterly  swept  away ;  the 
bodies  of  the  larger  animals  were  obliged  to  be  burned  where 
they  lay  in  order  to  prevent  infection,  and  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  been  pasturing  remained  useless  for  the  year.  It 
was  to  avoid  such  visitations  that  Ximenea  "^xo^^^Xsi  ^-aJoa:^ 


the  right  side  of  tie  river  and  make  use  of  its  watera  to  fill  up 
lower  grounds  and  partially  improTe  the  soil  by  "  Colmata:" 
as  the  Ombroiie  had  already  been  embanked  in  ancient  timea 
foondatiotiB  still  remained  to  recommence  upon,  it  therefore 
made  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Leopold's  reign  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1 766,  ^thcomparaliTely  successful  results  at  a  trifling 
expense.  The  possibility  of  reclaiming  this  marsh  by  meanfl 
of  "  Colmata"  had  not  escaped  the  penetration  of  Cantogallina, 
Bartoiotti,  G/injiolli,  and  Petraecini  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
the  3econd ;  but  the  expense  of  turning  the  Ombrone  alarmed 
them,  and  it  was  left  to  more  fortunate  times.  The  canal  of 
"  MoUa  "  running  from  the  two  small  lakes  "  Bernardo  "  and 
"  Lagaceiolo  "  north-east  of  (jrosseto,  after  a  tortuous  courseof 
about  five  miles  in  which  it  is  joined  by  the  "  Molletta  "  and 
"  Salica  ;  "  the  latter  impregnated  with  the  sulphurous  waters 
of  the  ancient  Eoman  baths  of  Koselle;  pours  its  contents 
into  the  marsh ;  but  choked  from  neglect  and  swampy  through 
its  whole  extent,  it  was  new  levelled,  new  drained,  and  the 
country  restored  to  agriculture  and  cunparative  Balnbrit;. 
The  "MoUetta  "  and  "  SaUca  "  were  equally  looked  to  ;  the 
"  MarteUo  "  with  the  cross-cut  to  the  "  San  Oiauanm  "  canal 
(made  in  1760  with  little  eervic^)  waa  placed  in  a  better  condi- 
tien,  and  to  remedy  winter  floods  and  summer  drought,  kd  old 
plan  of  Chiaccheri,  proposed  in  1694  and  then  nnheeded,  was 
now  renewed.  This  was  the  exoavalion  of  a  grand  canal  across 
the  deepest  portions  of  the  nmrsh  in  order  to  collect  together 
and  giro  a  ires  course  to  the  waters  hy  exteodii^  it  i<a  nearij 
ten  miles  from  the  sloices  of  Castigllone  to  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Giovanni  cut.  With  a  lower  level  than  the  sea,  it  was 
thought,  by  means  of  good-gates  and  a  regular  tide  of  about 
eight  inches  rise  and  fell,  that  a  salutaiy  disturbance  and  change 
of  ita  waters  might  be  maintained,  the  navigation  between 
(jrosseto  and  Gastiglioaa  reestabhshed,  and  a  uniform  level 
preseiTed  in  these  «aten\!tiio\i^Kra!h'Oa«'j«Bs\«a&.\&iaxTs;m( 
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this  into  operation  the  bottom  of  the  new  canal  was  found  to 
be  composed  of  a  bed  of  sea  sand  and  shells  which  established 
the  fact  of  a  marine  origin. 

In  162S  the  regent  guardians  of  Ferdinand  the  Second  made 
a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conduct  a  stream  from  the 
Ombrone  above  Grosseto  to  a  public  mill  below,  and  afterwards 
discharge  itself  into  the  **  Fosso  MarteUo  :  "  Ximenes  proposed 
to  erect  a  new  weir  across  the  Ombrone  and  thus  turn  a  more 
powerful  body  of  water  into  the  channel,  which  by  its  commu- 
nication with  the  San  Qiovanni  cut  would  join  the  grand  canal, 
and  so  extend  nayigation  from  Gastiglione  to  the  river  itsell 
But  all  these  operations  appear  to  have  been  mere  palliatives, 
and  the  broad  and  general  application  of  the  *'  Colmata  "  sys^ 
tern  seems  either  to  have  escaped  him,  or  frightened  him  by 
its  cost  and  vastness:  if  with  the  striking  example  of  a  canal 
having  been  filled  to  the  height  of  six  inches  in  a  single  flood, 
he  had  boldly  seized  on  the  idea  since  so  skilfuUy  carried  into 
execution,  the  Maremma  would  now  have  been  a  healthy  and 
flourishing  province  *. 

The  great  cause  of  failure  here  as  in  the  Val-di-Chiana,  but 
with  more  lamentable  consequences,  was  the  absence  of  a  com- 
mon unity  of  plan ;  of  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  close  con- 
nection of  parts  and  combining  them  for  general  effect  as  artists 
do  in  the  composition  of  a  picture  or  a  group  of  statues;  for 
union  is  always  strength,  disunion  weakness,  both  in  the  moral 
and  physical  world :  a  mass  of  colour,  of  light,  of  water,  or  of 
men  brought  skilfully  into  action  for  any  determined  object 
seldom  feiils  to  effect  the  purpose  ;  but  once  disunited  they  are 
scattered  into  insignificance  and  all  the  natural  helplessness  of 
detail :  the  Italians  generally,  and  the  Tuscans  in  particular, 
seem  never  to  have  been  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
this  truth,  applicable  alike  to  great  things  and  small,  to  the 
painter*s  canvas,  the  conduct  of  an  army,  and  the  independence 

♦  Leon^.  Ximenes  della  Maiemma  Sene«e.  (^Firenac,\l^^^ 


tlfMBiaonB  .BI8fO(8T«  IFieMi  !▼» 


4f  a iMGliottr  jMi  tmtU tiiqr «n^  di«»  %illi)0 lio  Itafy.:  It  hm 
of  ijieNafia,  to  tRHdk  on  ddt  lm»d  prii^^ 

Mmt  had'^mot  4iliit  uobto  iod  bidnvto  museemiaL  wtwyiie 
jiifwtod  tlift  8idj«oi  ifi^  -    • 

i  When  it  hm  disocxfand  I3»t  liia  nine  fhjMoal  Ism  nkkh 
hid  gooeaided  in  tht  YaU&Okini*  ndfa^  dw>  te  qppUed  to 
4m  MaiMBQifty  a  oonaittraiQe^  mond  woA^jibywhllMtoaak' 
Ameea.  dl  "viinilfaMi  in  tiia  Joxmif*  witod  to  iMEomianM  nii^ 
AotofT  and  aim  iMnfo  itiiilil  oomanifinntiiia  in  thi  kittar  lAaao 
;Ai6  ClftTaliam  AlaocandapMKinlli  anndaflad  tiiaTiiiainlda  0MBixKt 
<d  Hie  Tal^dli-Gliiaaai;  to  iviioi^  laboma  Urn  Anqoaols  diangoi 
ff  Toacan  gofaranent  iaitd  th»  pditioal  agttatbni  id  EwofB 
had  cffoaei^lm^wml^mMm,  oh^  :  Xiie  diAoidtlBB  #»* 
iaonntaiBd  iii  ^iwiWiiir  ft*  *lhififil  mmitim^  ft%  jt^  Val-dtCUHM 
were,  independent  of  sabseqnwit  and  resulting  experience, 
much  greater  than  those  likely  to  arise  from  its  application  to 
the  Maremma :  in  the  former,  science  had  to  grapple  with  a 
previously  mingled  deposit  from  a  variety  of  streams  imperfectly 
connected  amongst  themselves ;  to  reverse  the  level  of  a  whole 
province  and  change  the  course  of  almost  all  its  waters :  in 
the  latter  the  Omhrone  was  the  only  great  river  affecting  the 
Gastiglione  marsh,  the  course  of  which  was  to  he  turned; 
hecause  that  of  the  **  Bruna  "  and  other  streams  tended 
naturally  to  the  single  ohject  in  view  without  any  need  of  a 
veiy  intricate  comhination.  It  was  only  necessary  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  their  spontaneous  alluvions  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
vast  breadth  of  marsh,  and  this  being  once  done,  with  the  neces- 
sary precautions  common  to  the  system  its  recovery  was  secure, 
because  every  part  of  the  new  soil  thus  raised  to  a  higher  level 
would  be  enabled  to  discharge  its  superfluous  waters  into  the 
Jkfeditorranean  without  in^xucY  to  circumjacent  lands*.    The 
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short  and  eventful  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Third  allowed  of  but 
slight  attention  to  objects  embracing  so  wide  a  field  of  operation 
and  expense,  but  which  Leopold  II.  has  entered  with  a  degree 
of  spirit  and  boldness  that  will  gain  the  admiration  of  all  those 
who  see  more  real  glory  in  the  quiet  augmentatimi  and  pre- 
aervation  of  human  life  and  happiness  than  in  the  dazzling  but 
destructive  march  of  the  conqueror. 

Besides  the  absence  of  all  unity  of  system,  one  of  the  great 
errors  in  every  previous  attempt  to  accomplish  this  work  was 
a  common  iaxlt  in  the  moral  practice  of  government ;  an 
endeavour  to  coerce  nature ;  instead  of  turning  her  powers  and 
propensities  to  the  general  good. 

In  most  of  the  preceding  trials  the  object  seems  generally 
to  have  been  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  water  in  the  lake  of 
Castiglione  to  preserve  the  fishery  and  drown  those  deadly 
effluvia  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  active  agents  of 
human  destruction  in  these  countries :  but  the  whole  system 
had  hitherto  been  full  of  contradictions ;  dikes  in  one  place  to 
repel  the  Ombrone's  stream,  cuts  in  another  to  leeid  it  into  the 
marsh ;  a  navigable  canal  without  traffic  and  but  small  popU' 
lation ;  ditches  drains  and  embankments  in  all  directions,  each 
perhaps  serving  its  own  especial  object,  but  crossing  on  every 
iside,  and  agreeing  only  in  their  opposition  to  nature  which  for 
ages  had  been  working  in  a  contrary  order,  and  as  it  were 
emphatically  repeating  that  she  was  ready  to  cure  the  disorders 
she  had  occasioned,  whenever  the  sagacity  of  man  would  lead 
her  to  the  task.  All  these  efforts  by  different  mathematicians^ 
in  different  epochs,  under  different  princes,  formed  so  prac- 
tical an  entanglement  of  isolated  opinions  as  never  could 
succeed  in  arresting  the  decay  of  a  population  which  colonies 
after  colonies  had  been  ignorantly  sacrificed  to  maintain. 

Knowledge  of  past  errors  being  the  first  step  to  amendment, 
it  was  resolved  to  operate. with  tiie  united  powers  of  science, 
money,  and  princely  authority ;  and  an  aU^m^X.  "W^a  ^^^'^'^ 


umde  to  check  ono  Bource  of  misbief  by  preventing  any  furtbet 
mixture  of  salt  and  fresb  water  in  tlie  lake  of  CaBtiglione  ;  not 
bonever  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  maVaria  but  a  moderator  ef 
its  effects.  These  bopes  arose  from  some  successful  efforti  ' 
of  tbe  Lucchese  goyersment  nbicb  in  1781  had  restored  I 
large  district  about  tbe  lake  of  "  Massaciuccole  "  to  aalubritf, 
and  from  several  works  of  a  similar  nature  executed  by  tbe 
French  near  tie  Sercbio  with  equally  fortunate  results.  The 
Cavaliere  Gaetano  Giorgini  of  Litcca  was  therefore  com- 
missioned in  18iJT  Xa  proceed  in  this  business,  nbich  he 
accomplished  by  self-acting  fiood-gates  at  tbe  "  Famara  "  of 
Castiglione,  the  only  communication  at  that  time  betwoen  this 
raorab  and  the  sea ;  but  the  first  impulse  to  the  present. 
system  of  improvement  was  given  by  a  scieatidc  paper  pn* 
sented  to  tho  Grand  Duka  of  Tuscany  in  August  lf;i8  tj 
i'ossonibroni,  and  supjiorted  by  the  approbation  of  tbe  Com- 
mendatore  Pk'tro  Pauli,  also  a  mathematician  of  considerable 
eminence.  Tbe  sovereign's  previous  resolution,  ms  probably 
confirmed  by  the  opinioa  of  ao  hi^  authorities,  a  resolutdon 
however  not  %htt7  or  lustily  formed  by  him,  but  the  result  of 
long  meditation  and  frequent  personal  inspection,  not  only  of  the 
Maremnm  itself  but  of  all  the  other  provinces  which  bad  been 
reclaimed,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  great  difScnlty, 
ei^wnae,  and  hazard  of  the  enterprise.  Tbe  existing  evils  of 
this  province  as  we  have  said  were  bad  air,  which  drove  the 
minority  of  the  inhabitants  away  for  nearly  five  months  of  the 
year ;  tbe  numerous  and  wide-spreading  swamps  from  whence 
it  issued;  the  scanty  wretched  and  sickly  population;  the 
absence  of  good  roads  or  any  internal  communications ;  the 
want  of  wholesome  water,  the  dearth  of  wine ;  tbe  quantity  of 
WBat«  land,  tbe  general  wilderness;  and  tbe  low,  expensive, 
and  miserable  state  of  cultivation, 

Tbe  three  great  centres  of  mortality  were  the  swamps  of 
PitmUmo,  Scarliiw,  and  CoitiglwM  4«\la.?Mw»ii;VraJib^de8 
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these  a  succession  of  smaller  ponds  and  fens  connect  and  con- 
tinue the  chain  of  pestilence  from  the  plains  of  Campiglia  to 
the  confines  of  the  Eoman  states  and  often  far  inland ;  so  that 
it  has  been  calculated  to  infect  in  various  degrees  an  area  of 
1175  square  miles :  the  ascents  of  these  effluvia  are  as  varied 
as  their  horizontal  expansion;  more  or  less  impeded  by  the 
circumjacent  hills  they  spread  in  poisonous  masses  over  the 
plain  and  valley,  and  cling  like  a  plague  to  the  mountain  side ; 
invisible  but  mortal.  Distance  from  the  malign  source  gene- 
rally diminishes  the  virulence  of  maVaria  but  its  spread  and 
intensity  are  increased  by  a  prevalence  of  sea-vdnds  that  sweep 
over  the  centres  of  infection ;  and  in  this  way  it  happens 
that  many  places  escape,  protected  by  the  shelter  of  interven- 
ing hills,  although  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
miasmatic  focus ;  and  hence  also  the  popular  belief  that 
sea-breezes  cause  this  pestilence.  Most  of  the  Maremma 
marshes  communicate  with  the  sea  and  are  in  fact  the  rem- 
nants of  bays  ai^d  inlets  gradually  filled  by  depositions  of  moun- 
tain streams  or  simple  torrents  :  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  last  are  the  Flora  on  the  southern  confines  of  Tuscany ; 
the  Albegna,  the  Omhrone^  the  Bruna,  the  Pecora,  and 
lastly  the  Comia  which  runs  into  the  marsh  of  Piombino  to 
the  north. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  neglect  of  ancient  drains, 
a  consequence  of  war  and  injustice,  seems  to  have  originally 
occasioned  this  mischief,  which  spread  so  rapidly  that  when  the 
present  works  began,  no  less  than  thirteen  communities  com- 
prising probably  one-sixth  of  the  grand  duchy,  were  variously 
l^ffected  by  maVaria  extending  more  than  sixty  miles  along 
the  coast  from  Piombino  to  Orbitello,  the  latter  being  curi- 
ously exempt,  while  twenty  yards  beyond  its  gates  fever  still 
lurks  in  its  most  deadly  form.  The  whole  district  infected  in 
the  year  1825  was  calculated  in  superficial  measurement  to  he 
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about  795,391  quadrati  *.  Of  these  46,908  w6re  more  or  less 
swampy ;  17,648  occupied  by  roads  and  rivers ;  620  by  houses i 
and  the  remainder  capable  of  cultivation;  but  tillage  was 
scantily  spread  and  of  the  worst  description,  so  that  much  of 
the  produce  was  of  spontaneous  growth.  The  artificial  produce 
was  com,  wine,  oil,  pasture,  hay,  wood,  chesnuts,  and  so  forth ; 
the  natural  produce,  iron,  copper,  marble,  sulphur,  lead,  zinc, 
manganese,  borax,  alum,  and  silver;  with  various  sorts  of 
mineral  waters.  No  less  than  230,056  **  quadrati "  are  overrun 
with  woods,  amongst  which  the  wild  olive  still  flourishes  as  a 
proof  of  ancient  tillage,  and  what  is  singular,  produces  an  oil 
far  superior  to  the  cultivated  plant  in  that  district.  Timber, 
fire-wood,  cork,  charcoal,  potash,  and  cask-staves  are  the  chief 
exports,  but  the  culture  of  com  predominates  throughout  the 
province.  The  population  varies  according  to  the  place  and 
season :  in  1825  it  was  in  some  parts  diminishing,  increasing 
in  others ;  one  year  a  great  augmentation  might  take  place  and 
in  the  next  an  equal  diminution :  in  the  most  sickly  places 
there  was  but  little  stationary  population  ;  settlers  occasionally 
descended  from  the  hills  during  the  winter,  and  some  remained 
in  defiance  of  climate  but  seldom  arrived  at  the  third  generation 
and  often  disappeared  at  the  second.  The  inhabitants  amounted 
to  26,841  in  the  year  1825  but  in  1837  they  had  increased  to 
34,498  of  whom  only  1 1,228  were  females  !  An  amazing  dispro- 
portion between  the  sexes,  arising  perhaps  from  the  wavy  nature 
of  the  population  and  probably  more  apparent  than  real  because 
the  women  often  remained  in  their  mountain  homes  while  the  men 
sought  for  work  in  the  Maremma  plains.  The  mountaineers  of 
the  Casentino  and  Pistoia  districts  assert  that  since  the  year  1883 
no  fevers  have  been  brought  from  the  Maremma  by  those  who 
went  down  to  work  or  pasture,  whereas  scarce  a  family  had 
previously  escaped.     Before  the  present  labours  commenced, 

The   Qitadrato  is  ten  l\ioucAXi^  ac^M^  Broccia^  wid  the  Braccio  about 
jnty-three  English  inches. 
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the  Maremma^notwitbstandingtbe  first  Leopold's  exertions,  teas 
only  a  vast  and  beautiful  solitude  sprinkled  here  and  there  mth 
a  miserable  stunted  population,  poor,  sickly,  inert,  discouraged; 
with  a  moral  indolence  callous  to  any  incitement,  and  a  physical 
debility  inadequate  to  great  fatigue  :  besides  which  the  laws  of 
Tuscany  had  made  it  a  place  of  exile  for  political  crimes  and 
thus  added  a  moral  gloom  to  its  deeper  shades  of  desolation. 
Every  writer  since  Dante  who  has  occasionally  mentioned  this 
province,  speaks  of  its  wretchedness ;  and  the  great  poet  him* 
self  might  justly  have  afi&xed  to  the  Maremma  his  sombre 
inscription  for  the  gates  of  Hell.  Even  the  names  of  places 
would  seem  to  favour  such  a  transfer ;  and  in  the  dismal  appel* 
lations  of  "  Vol  d'  Inferno"  "  UlceraHco"  the  "  MoHicini" 
and  the  **■  Femmiha  morta"  the  superstitious  traveller  might 
almost  fancy  he  read  his  own  epitaph :  nor  does  the  squalid 
scanty  population  about  Battignano,  Paganico  and  Gfrosseto 
impart  with  less  force  the  truth  of  a  melancholy  proverb  still 
rife  in  that  unhealthy  country  *.  Moral  debasement  was  alone 
a  great  obstacle  to  any  physical  improvement,  and  therefore  by 
a  decree  of  the  present  sovereign  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of 
banishment,  as  it  wiU  probably  soon  cease  to  be  a  place  of  terror 
to  the  more  favoured  inhabitants  of  the  duchy;  for  its  empty 
schools  and  teeming  hospitals  are  fast  changing  conditions,  and 
medical  aid  and  medicine  are  becoming  more  abundant  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  need. 

To  impart  health  to  the  atmosphere,  to  render  broad  lands 
tillable,  to  augment  population  and  facilitate  the  intercourse  of 
social  life,  were  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  present  operar 
jtions;  and  times  and  circumstances  have  fortunately  seconded 
these  views :  a  profound  peace,  a  monarch  eager  for  the  task, 
a  treasury  able  to  support  the  expense  without  additional 

*  "  Orosseto  ingrostctj  Bcttigncmo  fa    their  grayes,  and  Paganico  buries  their 
la  fossa f  e  Pagamco  aoterra  Vosaa,^^    bonea. 
Oroaseto  collects  them,  fiatignano  digs     ... 
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taxes ;  and  scientific  men  of  tlie  first  ability  to  lend  their  aid, 
altogether  generated  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  success. 
The  work  was  therefore  promptly  commenced,  and  is  still 
continued  with  such  spirit  and'  rapidity  as  prove  how  much 
talent  and  energy  still  live  in  modem  Tuscany  and  only  want 
power  and  money  to  bring  them  forth.  This  greit  work  being 
resolved  on,  the  formation  of  a  general  plan  of  operations 
and  its  GdbI  execution  was  wisely  committed  to  the  genius 
of  Commendatore  Alessandro  Manetti,  a  Tuscan  student  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  Paris,  who  to  his  distinguished  natural 
talents  had  early  opportunities  of  adding  considerable  expe- 
rience both  in  Holland  and  on  the  Simplon  under  the  auspices 
of  Napoleon  *. 

An  extensive  plan  of  internal  communication^  was  imme- 
diately begun  by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Emilian  way 
from  Pisa  to  the  river  Cecina,  the  continuation  of  which  united 
the  districts  of  that  city  and  Volterra  with  Grosseto;  and 
either  provincial  or  royal  roads  connected  the  latter  city  vrith 
Siena  Montalcino  Buonconvento  the  Val-di-Chiana  Asciano 
Montenero,  the  mountain  of  Santa  Fiora,  and  other  places ; 
altogether  forming  a  mass  of  commimications  more  adapted  to 
its  future  state  than  its  present  necessities,  but  forming  psurt  of 
one  broad  and  universal  system  of  amelioration  which  they  now 
materially  assist  and  will  hereafter  be  necessary  to  preserve. 
Most  of  these  roads  are  finished,  and  the  royal  wishes  and  labours 

•  Besides  the  credit  so  justly  due  to  military  road  through  the  province  of 
this  gentleman^s  scientific  knowledge  Lunigiana  has  also  been  constructed 
and  practical  ability  exemplified  in  the  by  him ;  but  a  more  remarkable  work 
labours  of  the  Maremma,  he  is  now  is  the  great  road  from  Florence  to 
acquiring  further  celebrity  by  an  un-  Forli  through  the  valley  of  "MonUmi^ 
common  display  of  taste  and  talent  in  which,  leaving  the  Tuscan  states  at  the 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  vast  Terra  del  Sole,  joins  the  high  road 
circuit  of  walls  which  will  add  forty  from  Bologna  to  Ancona,  and,  with 
thousand  suburban  inhabitants  to  the  scarcely  a  rise,  brings  the  latter  city 
rfty  of  Leghorn,  all  of  wliom  "mW.  tio^    'within  twenty-four  hours'  journey  of 

17  the  GabeUa  as  well  as  aliOKi  xhe    \^x^T\fi(CMi\ii^\.xQ.Yi\ft,    <1838). 

inlegei  of  that  free  port.     X  ugn* 
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baye  been  seconded  with  admirable  spirit  by  the  local  communities 
which  are  &r  from  being  blind  to  their  advantages,  particularly 
to  the  increased  facility  of  traffic  between  the  interior  and  the 
coast ;  so  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  government  labours  have 
been  already  experienced  in  a  reviving  trade,  a  more  extended 
agriculture,  increased  health,  and  an  augmenting  population. 

To  encourage  all  this  the  prince  has  followed  the  example 
of  his  grandfather,  but  under  better  auspices,  and  by  pecuniaiy 
aid  and  free  grants  of  land  induces  many  fiGunilies  to  settle  in  the 
province,  so  that  above  two  hundred  houses  were  already  erected, 
enlarged,  or  restored  in  1837,  whose  inmates  moreover  do  not 
arrive  as  heretofore  with  fear  and  trembling  as  if  to  certain 
destruction,  but  with  the  confidence  of  pitcldng  their  tents  on 
a  healthy  and  abundant  soil  which  fiilly  promises  to  reward 
their  industry.  Convinced  also  like  his  grandfather  of  the 
advantage  of  bringing  the  proprietor  into  close  contact  vnth 
the  soil ;  of  laying  his  hand  as  it  were  on  the  plough-handle, 
the  present  sovereign  has  seized  every  fair  occasion  to  break 
up  all  accumulated  property  and  divide  it  amongst  small 
proprietors  on  perpetual  aUenable  leases :  he  at  the  same  time 
abolished  all  duties  on  its  transfer,  and  relieved  many  posses- 
sions firom  those  royalties  or  public  liabilities  that  might  still 
have  remained  in  existence.  Artesian  wells  of  excellent  water 
have  been  opened  throughout  the  province,  in  some  places 
at  enormous  depths;  numerous  marshy  pieces  of  ground, 
stagnant  pools,  and  other  nests  of  fever  were  at  once  filled  up 
or  drained ;  schools  and  savings*  banks  were  established  with 
wonderful  success ;  medical  assistance  was  systematically  sup- 
plied, and  a  quantity  of  small  auxiliary  works  apparently  of  no 
moment,  but  each  forming  a  spring,  a  screw,  or  a  wheel  of  the 
great  engine  of  improvement,  were  accomplished. 

The  marsh  of  Piombino,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
entrance  of  the  lower  province  from  the  Fisan  Maremma^  waa 
once  a  zaarine  inlet  brought  to  its  '9TQBeu\i  ^'nr^^i  ^ti^^)2^^ 


fiimrllBuril  ■jfiiwi  lift  eit%  |mwIiv.4i#  mm,mUb^ 

iwirtfa  liii»»  km  diM^  bat  imakimt  <b  ypttifc  *i  Iw 

•Tb^^iivian  iC;8Qiiriini».  Ai-Mpfc  in*  MoeMnoB^  it  tUtBUtf 
ifflRBMlnMdftttti'iiilk  thinii  iiiiif  riiiiilfcii  mfiii  ■  jwlhiii 
if  abiPt  ♦<fll  ♦♦  OMflilirwil^^  ttwi  ol^wl  aiakifcii  ialwfttiiiwi 

iUIMwralraAflli''Mii  mm  iMwIlir  liiTwrfff.'tff  WMiii#-%f^ 
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i  fniMl  chnnU  <ini  ^yniami  «ei  tki  Jod  iMw  «l  Hm 

serenf  vtreansi  ivhea  no  longer  mnted.  Siicb  is  the  broad 
principle  on  which  the  desiccation  of  these  two  places  was 
began,  and  on  which  it  is  still  proceeding ;  rapidly  at  Piom- 
bino,  more  slowly  at  Scarlino,  bat  sarely  and  steadily  ini  both. 
To  give  a  more  detailed  accoont  of  iJie  operations  requires 
a  scientific  hand  and  woald  be  fi)reign  to  this  work ;  they 
are  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  Val-di-Ohiaiia; 
the  same  principles,  varied  only  by  local  circumstances,  which 
however  served  to  exercise  the  energy  and  resources  of  the 
engineer  with  all  his  powers  of  science.  One  of  these  was 
the  stoppage  of  a  gap  by  which  the  sea  water  penetrated  into 
the  marsh  of  Scarlino  in  a  variable  depth  of  from  five  to  six 
€BU;homs  water  with  a  bottom  of  shifting  sand  that  bid  defi- 
ance to  piles,  and  even  swallowed  up  the  hulls  of  two  vessels 
that  were  sunk  for  the  purpose.  The  difficulty  was  at  last  sur* 
tnbunted  by  an  ingenious  application  of  the  same^  method  used  to 
tfvpair  breaches  in  tlieDuV/^  '^  Polders,**  or  rather  in  the  dikes 
'^eGtoi  to  defend  tbeae  tsAl^oxaX-^xcdon^^ 
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used  for  culdvation :  this  contrivance,  with  which  the  Cavalier^ 
Manetti<had  become  acquainted  during  his  service  in  Holland^ 
oonsists  of  a  compact  body  of  light  fascines  and  osier  work,  well 
interlaced  and  let  gently  down  with  weights  into  the  gap  in 
successive  layers  until  above  the  level  of  the  water;  long  stakes 
were  then  driven  perpendicularly  down  to  keep  the  different 
beds  of  work  compact  together ;  after  this  the  projecting  heads 
of  the  stakes  were  wattled  at  top  into  square  compartments  or 
baskets  which  being  £dled  with  earth  and  stones  the  whole  mass 
kept  pressing  downwards  and  became  gradually  consolidated  by 
mud  sand  and  sea- weed  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  same  application  of  science  to  cure  the 
evils  of  the  Scarlino  marsh  which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
Upon  the  rest,  both  in  the  exclusion  of  salt  water  and  the  sue* 
cessfiil  filling  up  of  the  more  inland  portions,  their  abatement 
is  as  yet  from  some  undiscovered  cause  extremely  slow :  the 
liatural  available  resources  are  also  more  feeble  here  than  in 
other  places,  but  the  peculiar  malignity  of  the  air  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  though  some  with  a  good  deal  of 
reason  attribute  it  to  the  position  of  the  surrounding  hills 
which  forming  a  valley  narrow  towards  the  sea  and  spacious 
within  affords  no  outlet  to  the  mephitic  and  poisonous  exha- 
lations. 

The  formation  of  the  Castiglione  swamp,  like  others  is  caused 
entirely  by  alluvion,  but  undirected  by  art  this  deposit  was 
more  pernicious  than  useful,  and  would  have  required  centuries 
for  its  entire  development  into  one  sohd  tract  of  arable  land  fit 
for  the  habitation  of  man.  The  progress  of  nature  in  thus 
changing  water  to  firm  earth  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
plans  from   Tartini's  work  before-mentioned:   these  curious 

0  The  details  of  this  and  every  other  tint  segretario  ddU  Du'ezione  dd 

]Murt  connected  with  the  present  opera-  Vorpo  degli  Ingeneri,*''    from  which 

tions  in  the  Maremma  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  information  in  the  latter 

iha    **Memorieaul   Bonificamemto  part  of  tVda  <^wp\At  \%  ^twwtjl.    V?"«b- 

della Maremma  da  Ferdinando  Tcur-  luhed  hy  Molvmi«  FvrtnstftA^'^^^ 
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documents  are  of  the  years  800;  1450  or  1452 ;  1500;  1578; 
and  one  of  the  present  day  by  the  Padre  Inghirami  *, 

In  the  first  epoch  a  great  gulf  of  the  sea  seems  to  haye 
covered  the  present  plain  of  Grosseto  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  of  Castiglione ;  in  the  second  this  inlet  appears 
divided  in  two  by  the  projection  of  a  tongue  of  land  formed 
from  the  deposits  of  the  Ombrone  which  simultaneously  push 
its  channel  further  south ;  in  the  third  period  the  southermost 
of  these  bays  is  filled  up  and  the  other  considerably  diminished; 
in  the  fourth  the  most  northern  assumes  the  form  of  a  harbour 
with  a  narrow  entrance ;  and  in  the  fifth  and  present  state,  the 
northern  inlet  is  a  lake  or  marsh,  and  the  river  Ombrone, 
instead  of  emptying  itself  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  now  shoots 
out  to  the  extremity  of  a  delta  or  sharp  spit  of  land  reaching 
for  some  distance  into  the  sea,  the  lake  having  become  a  fresh 
water  swamp  communicating  by  a  small  opening  with  the 
Mediterranean.  Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the 
rude  construction  and  errors  of  the  earlier  maps,  but  still  the 
progress  of  change  is  excessively  interesting  and  the  documents 
extremely  curious  in  themselves. 

These  deposits,  being  from  their  nature  irregularly  placed, 
left  many  pools  of  water  in  various  parts,  which  with  a  level 
somewhat  higher  than  the  sea  had  no  outlet  in  consequence 
of  being  surrounded  by  such  obstructions :  the  treatment  was 
therefore  to  drain  what  was  susceptible  of  draining  and  fill  up 
by  "  Colmate  "  all  those  places  incapable  of  this  mode  of  desic- 
cation :  also  to  protect  the  cultivated  lands  from  the  inundations 
of  the  Ombrone,  the  Bruna,  the  Sovata,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  The  two  latter,  vdth  the  Fossa  a  tributary  of  the 
Bruna,  having  beds  much  too  narrow  to  contain  the  great  volume 

*  This  is  by  far  the  best  map  of  Tus-    it  is  altogether  an  extraordinary  work 

cany  that  has  ever  appeared ;  its  minute     if  executed,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been, 

accuracy  will  be  duly  appreciated  by    by  the  Padre  himself  and  a  single 

those  who  have  had  occasion  lo  xttaVe    aamtomt  Va.  Nw^n^^^-m^oC  hard  and 

use  of  it  in  pedestrian  excumou^)  Mid    xs^lxAAsX^o^w* 
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of  water  rushing  down  from  the  mountains,  frequently  over* 
spread  the  adjacent  plains  and  floated  all  that  country  between 
the  hills  of  Buriano  and  Montepescali,  a  space  of  many  square 
miles.  New  channels  and  shorter  courses  were  therefore  cut 
for  these  and  a  number  of  inferior  streams,  to  secure  the 
country  from  inundation  and  conduct  the  muddy  waters  into 
several  inclosures  already  prepared  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  marsh  to  receive  their  charge,  and  thus  form  the  crest 
of  a  new  slope  which  was  in  time  to  cover  the  whole  surfiax^  of 
the  Castiglione  swamp.  These  however  were  but  secondary 
means,  insufficient  by  themselves  to  accomplish  the  grand  object 
under  many  years ;  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  employ  a 
more  powerful  agent,  and  this  was  found  in  the  Ombrone,  the 
principal  cause  of  nearly  all  the  mischief :  the  deposits  of  this 
river  having  been  sufficient  to  destroy  the  ancient  gulf,  to  form 
the  plain  of  Grosseto,  and  push  the  coast-line  far  into  the  sea, 
were  deemed  under  proper  regulations  fully  adequate  to  com- 
plete their  own  work,  and  a  divergent  channel  to  lead  this  river 
into  the  marsh  was  accordingly  proposed. 

The  idea  was  not  new,  but  given  up  &om  dread  of  expense 
and  other  difficulties :  Fantoni  had  long  before  suggested  it ; 
Paoli  and  Fossombroni  had  lately  examined  the  country  with 
the  same  view ;  but  Manetti,  differing  from  them  only  in  the 
choice  of  a  spot  for  the  commencement  of  this  arduous  work, 
overcame  all  former  obstacles  and  successfully  accomplished  his 
purpose.  A  point  was  selected  above  Grosseto  where  a  straight 
reach  of  the  river  increased  its  velocity,  and  where  the  altitude 
of  its  bed  would  not  only  insure  a  rapid  descent  of  water  into  the 
marsh  but  still  maintain  it  after  the  latter  should  be  filled  up,  so 
as  to  continue  flowing  in  a  gentle  current  across  its  whole  extent 
even  to  the  most  distant  margin  of  the  recovered  ground.  The 
same  inclination  as  that  of  the  river's  bed,  above  the  point  of 
deviation^  was  to  be  continued  for  a  considerable  distance  dowu 
ibe  new  obannd  in  order  not  to  intexrvx^^t  tk^  iMatasisi^  <s«rt«QX^ 
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and  on  the  second  of  November  1829  this  fine  undertaking 
was  commenced.  On  the  sixth  of  May  1830  a  canal  of  five 
Tuscan  miles  long,  nineteen  feet  deep,  thirty-six  feet  wide  at 
bottom  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  at  top  was  completed :  it 
was  worked  mostly  through  solid  rock,  or  the  most  tenacious 
earths  nearly  as  intractable,  by  a  number  of  labourers  never 
exceeding  3910  men,  and  crossed  by  three  handsome  bridges 
for  the  Scansano,  Siena,  and  Massa  roads  at  an  expense 
of  little  more  than  30,000Z.  sterling.  The  labourers  employed 
were  principally  Neapolitans  from  the  Abruzzi,  who  with  the 
Pisans  were  found  most  dexterous  in  excavating  alluvial 
soils,  the  rest  were  mostly  Genoese  who  had  greater  skill  in 
working  and  blasti];Lg  rocks :  there  were  also  labourers  from 
some  parts  of  Tuscany,  but  the  Genoese  and  Neapolitans 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  workmen  and  were  more  anxious  for 
such  employment  than  the  Tuscan  peasantry,  who  were  in  a 
superior  condition  of  life.  The  secondary  streams  as  we  have 
said,  were  directed  to  the  northern  or  uppermost  parts  of  the 
marsh ;  the  swelling  current  of  the  Ombrone  poured  through 
its  new  channel  into  the  centre ;  but  the  lower  portion  adjacent 
to  the  coast  still  needed  some  powerful  aid  to  push  forward  the 
work  more  quickly :  a  second  canal  three  miles  long  was  there- 
fore cut  from  the  Ombrome  below  Grosseto,  which  being  of  equal 
dimensions  with  the  first,  traversed  the  Orbitello  road,  having 
only  one  bridge,  and,  like  its  sister  cut,  was  supplied  with  sluices 
on  purpose  to  exclude  the  river  during  repairs  or  other  necessary 
operations.  Both  these  canals  flow  into  vast  inclosures  in  the 
marsh,  each  of  which  when  filled  becomes  solid  land,  and  is 
followed  in  regular  succession  by  others  which  are  brought  to 
any  required  position  and  altitude,  so  that  the  whole  plain  may 
be  reduced  to  and  is  actually  assuming  the  intended  form 
as  easily  as  if  the  materials  were  conveyed  there  by  hand- 
barrows. 
The  clarified  waters .  a&et  \^V\xi^  ^edOTsaa^  ^«a  \s6^  ^<8i 
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poured  into  the  sea  through  the  "  Fumara''  and  another  outlet 
on  the  coast  at  no  great  distance,  where  they  issue  in  a  clear 
and  copious  stream.  To  assist  this  evacuation  and  also  pre- 
pare a  final  exit  by  a  more  direct  and  shorter  course  for  the 
Bruna,  when  no  longer  necessary  in  the  upper  marsh,  the  out- 
let just  alluded  to  called  the  **  Emissario  di  San  Leopoldo  ** 
bas  been  cut  about  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Gastiglionet 
through  which  a  powerful  stream  of  limpid  water  already  flows 
and  gives  a  not  ill-founded  hope  that  with  the  future  aid  of  the 
Bruna  a  port  like  that  at  Castiglione  may  in  time  be  excavated 
by  the  mere  force  of  clear  running  water.  If  this  view  be 
realized  a  direct  water  communication  between  the  new  port 
iLnd  Grosseto  may  be  easily  established  by  means  of  the  second 
divertive  canal,  and  San  Leopoldo  will  then  become  the  sea- 
port to  that  city.  Neither  will  the  first  canal  be  abandoned 
as  useless  when  the  Colmate  are  terminated ;  for  besides  its 
utility  and  even  necessity  as  a  reservoir  to  the  mills  of  Grosseto, 
it  will  serve  the  second  purpose  of  cleansing  the  public  sewerd 
and  other  drains  of  that  capital ;  an  object  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  such  a  situation  and  climate. 

Considerably  more  than  one-third  of  this  vast  swamp  has 
already  been  covered  with  firm  and  fruitful  soil,  in  several 
places  to  the  astonishing  height  of  between  eight  and  nine  feet 
above  the  ancient  level,  every  square  yard  of  which  is  a  pro- 
portionate reduction  of  human  suffering,  wretchedness,  and 
death !  It  is  calculated  that  with  the  additional  means  to  be 
hereafter  brought  to  bear  from  causes  already  in  operation,  only 
fourteen  years  will  be  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  this  marsh 
to.  such  a  state  that  with  but  trifling  assistance  from  art  it  may 
be  fearlessly  abandoned  to  the  regular  course  of  nature.  In  the 
meantime  amelioration  will  be  in  constant  progress,  and  as 
many  of  the  sources  of  mischief  are  extremely  shallow  and 
grant  but  little  elevation  great  benefit  may  be  expected  in  a 
much  ahorter  time,  .  Except  the  draii^m^  oi  \5[^^  '^  AQa^Tft^ 
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marsh  which  has  already  restored  comparatiYe  health  to  that 
neighbourhood,  nothing  has  been  yet  undertaken  south  of  the 
Ombrone,  further  than  excluding  salt  water  from  the  swamp  of 
Talamone  between  Orbitello  and  Grosseto. 

The  whole  expense  of  these  glorious  works  in  the  three 
plains  of  Piombino,  Scarlino,  and  Grosseto,  with  their  depen- 
dencies ;  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges ;  one  of  the 
latter  crossing  the  Comia  by  a  single  marble  arch  of  eighty 
feet  span ;  the  cost  of  lodgings  and  hospitals  for  workmen, 
indemnities,  premiums,  and  other  encouragements  to  settlers ; 
expenses  of  administration,  and  a  variety  of  other  undassed 
items,  has  not  hitherto  (1837)  exceeded  S73,37dZ.  sterling.  A 
great  sum  for  Tuscany  but  what  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  \var 
and  human  destruction !  Yet  how  vast,  how  beautiful  its 
effects ;  how  lasting  its  consequences,  when  thus  benei&cently 
employed  for  the  promotion  of  human  happiness ! 

The  meagre  sketch  just  given  of  those  works  now  in  progress 
may  perhaps  excite  some  interest  about  their  result  which  up 
to  this  moment  has  been  decidedly  favourable  even  beyond  the 
expectations  of  its  able  engineer  and  royal  projector ;  and  little 
doubt  remains  of  ultimate,  complete  and  general  success ;  but 
the  particular  benefits  that  have  already  accrued  may  be  sunmied 
up  in  a  very  few  lines.  We  have  said  that  among  the  causes  of 
failure  in  all  previous  attempts  to  improve  the  Maremma,  even 
in  producing  the  limited  effects  for  which  alone  they  were  adapted, 
was  the  loose  nature  of  the  regulations  for  their  maintenance, 
even  when  any  existed  ;  but  this  is  far  from  neglected  now,  and 
according  as  each  piece  of  work  is  terminated  measures  are 
taken  to  preserve  it.  In  fact  with  the  general  system  of  opera- 
tions there  was  simultaneously  formed  a  relative  plan  of  con- 
servative laws,  wherefore  as  each  portion  is  completed  it  is 
consigned  to  the  care  of  its  corresponding  protective  depart- 
ment and  becomes  am^nftblc  to  its  jurisdiction;  so  that  the 
creating  and  preserving  ^o^«t^  ^^i^\yasi^\si^issxi\. 
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The  new  channels  and  embankments  of  rivers  and  torrents 
which  form  the  principcQ  part  of  these  works,  and  altogether 
are  equal  to  about  fifty-four  English  miles ;  as  they  materially 
improved  the  value  of  and  protected  the  adjacent  lands  were 
consigned  to  the  care  of  those  neighbouring  proprietors  who 
received  most  benefit,  but  under  the  supervision  of  government 
engineers,  of  a  weekly  horse-patrol  from  Grosseto,  and  a  strict 
code  of  regulations  to  prevent  damage  from  neglect 

To  the  royal  roads  already  noticed  as  made  or  restored  by  go« 
yemment  may  be  added  no  less  than  nine  cross-roads  which  were 
promptly  undertaken  and  finished  by  the  communities  them* 
selves ;  a  strong  evidence  of  returning  life ;  and  when  coupled 
with  the  increasing  demand  and  even  competition  for  farms^ 
besides  the  erection  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  new  buildings ;  the  restoration  or  enlargement  of  a  hundred 
and  four  others ;  an  augmentation  of  the  winter  population  by 
nearly  six  thousand  souls  in  nine  years,  from  1828  to  1837 ;  and 
what  is  infinitely  more  demonstrative,  aaincreased  summer  poptt- 
lotion  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  people ;  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  this  great  machine  works  well  and  rapidly ! 
The  increased  general  population  cannot  however  be  entirely 
ascribed  to  existing  improvements ;  the  whole  population  of 
Tuscany  is  augmenting,  and  that  of  the  Maremma  from  1825 
to  1828  was  proportionately  little  inferior  to  the  mean  annual 
increase  of  the  nine  succeeding  years ;  but  the  vast  increase 
of  summer  population  is  a  clear  gain  of  human  life  and  happi- 
ness !  The  great  difference  between  these  two  epochs  is  that 
in  the  latter,  population  multiplied  securely y  or  at  least  with 
no  other  check  than  the  common  casualties  of  life ;  but  pre- 
viously, the  hand  of  death  waved  in  a  thousand  varying  forms 
over  its  pale  and  shadowy  numbers.  Many  people  who  were 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  flying  from  this  province  at  the  first 
approach  of  summer  now  remain  until  that  season  is  &T 
advanced;   tbence  results  an  increased  ox^ioxxnX  ^)sA  \^\!k$^^ 
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duration  of  labou):  slnd  expenditure,  additional  h&nds,  agricul- 
tural improvement,  productiye  inclosures  of  waste  lands,  of 
reclaimed  marshes,  and  all  their  attending  good.  Vast  tracts 
of  excellent  land  which  in  -  consequence  of  periodical  inunda- 
tions often  ruined  the  farmer's  hopes,  are  now  safe  and  improv- 
ing and  rich  in  com  and  wine;  while  the  wages  of  labour 
that  from  danger  and  scarcity  of  hands  were  before  enormous, 
are  now  considerably  lowered;  and  thus  one  chief  impediment 
to  cultivation  is  fast  melting  away. 

The  field-labours  preparatory  to  sowing  which  foriRerly 
through  fear  of  sickness  were  never  commenced  before  the 
middle  of  October  and  therefore  imperfectly  executed,  now 
begin  in  September,  so  that  the  very  seasons  themselves  are 
prolonged  by  these  beneficent  operations!  The  expenses  of 
cultivation  are  said  to  have  been  lessened  full  one-fifth,  at 
the  lowest  calculation;  and  the  certainty  of  gathering  in  har- 
vests is  established,  by  the  mere  presence  of  labourers,  who  no 
longer  have  any  apprehensions  of  the  summer  heats.  The  cul- 
ture of  maize  is  now  becoming  extensive ;  the  cost  of  land-car- 
riage everywhere  diminished  by  good  roads  ;  which  also  induce  a 
cheaper  and  more  copious  supply  of  imported  articles  :  the  com- 
forts of  life  are  therefore  increased ;  better  food,  better  clothing, 
better  houses,  better  inns  ;  the  public  schools  are  filling  in  a 
proportion  far  beyond  the  increase  of  population ;  a  savings' 
bank,  with  more  investments  on  the  very  day  of  its  opening 
than  all  the  clerks  could  attend  to;  morality  is  improving; 
fewer  crimes,  fewer  thefts,  and  fast  augmenting  industry  ! 

The  prince  has  well  performed  his  part :  he  has  drained  the 
country,  not  of  gold,  but  death :  he  has  purged  the  air,  con- 
trolled the  waters,  shortened  time  and  space,  lessened  expense, 
spread  education,  removed  all  the  moral  and  political  degrada^ 
tion  of  the  province,  freed  the  transfer  of  property,  loosened  it 
from  other  ties,  broken  do^u  (as  fax  as  justice  warranted)  all 
gre^t  possessions ;  eneouiag^ed  c,o\QTi\L^>jissvi  ^5A\s^^\jm|^,  vi^m- 
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pelled  Nature  herself  to  submit  her  laws  to  human  reason  in 
the  more  useful  forms  of  art  and  science,  and  left  all  future 
improvement  to  native  energy  and  the  impulse  already  given 
by  his  own  wisdom  and  beneficence  ! 

Time  will  now  show  what  an  imfettered  spirit  of  industry 
naay  conceive  and  generate  * ;  the  prince  interferes  directly 
with  nothing,  save  the  labour  of  making  this  province  fit  to  live 
in,  all  else  remains  with  the  people ;  but  amongst  them  such 
ardour  is  awakened  as  will  not  easUv  subside  into  ancient  and 
almost  hopeless  lethargy :  he  has  overcome  moral  and  physical 
difficulties  of  great  moment,  amongst  which,  misunderstood  self- 
interest,  unfounded  apprehensions,  and  in  some  instances  per- 
haps, a  captious  love  (^opposition  and  stolid  ignorance,  were  not 
the  least.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  ignorance  by  mere  theoreticsil 
proof,  and  not  always  easy  by  practical  demonstration ;  where- 
fore the  whole  force  of  art  and  science  was  promptly  brought 
into  action ;  labour,  money,  example,  and  zealous  support  were 
not  spared  ;  the  sovereign  was  everywhere  infusing  such  spirit 
that  as  far  as  depended  on  human  means  success  became 
secure ;  and  after  all  the  scandal  that  has  already  been  heaped 
on  Leopold  II.. and  his  advisers  about  this  great  work,  there  are 
probably  few  at  this  moment  unwilling  to  give  due  honour  to 
a  prince  who  has  shown  such  zeal  and  sincerity  in  promoting  the 
real  happiness  of  his  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Maremma 
appear  to  be  sensible  of  his  merits,  at  least  if  the  spontaneous, 
though  always  doubtful  test,  of  a  statue  erected  in  the  public 
square  of  Grosseto  be  any  real  indication  of  their  feelings. 

*  On   one  portion   of  the  Grosseto  this  mass  of  death  is  very  near  its  ter- 

marsh,  equal  to  three  square  miles,  I  mination  :    woods  have    changed   to 

understand  that  com  is  already  luxu-  corn-fields^  new  plants  have  been  in- 

riantly  waving  ;    seven  more    square  troduced,   population   still  augments, 

miles  of  this  swamp  is  filled  up  to  the  sickness  decreases,  and  has  in  some 

required  height,  and  almost  all   the  places  ceased  altogether,  and  the  low 

rest  is  either  covered  to  a  certain  depth  vale  of  Cesina  is  now  for  the  first  time 

or  in  the  process  of  filling  up  rapidly  ;  jpermonewCl'y  \x^q\>\\.«^\  ^^.\^^^, 
so  that  tbe  complete  recovery  of  all 
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i. :  Whitt  tttiM  tf  fak  nrite.to  Itslf  &e  Sk^peiw  GliirlM  IV. 
INK  St  Ma»iM  iMt  ]inpite&  P^tra^ 

ipiifyiiiiatthartff^-^  torn  4111  abrade  thst  the  poet  im 
thMi  irritii^  ottlkd*'13^  Iiv«i  xif  Ilhistiioai  M  HoA 
Cauoto;  totefl  n^  be  dedkttlBd  Kr^um.  "^^Thoa  nOt  be 
^  fmdqrref  i«di  A  dedutlw*'  xq^  Petaninoft  wiOilmi  usod 
hnWiiniii,  "'rtifinihoii  tri  iminhnnnil  mTifitfigiii  iHnflttinnintinn, 
i*  not  bf.tbe  ijimce.  at  tiUM  orlff  u  eoipl^sditdQai»^*  bat  by 

f' greet: and  TittarnvdeedirW  Ibet  as  tbe 

f*  MtiowETofekwieiit  heseee  eiejl^ 
!»ebii>mflykexeiMl.iliaedttMffa^  Itoemiolbe 

flattffffj  lift  eftifflHi  thtt  tliiT  irfieirtelMTh  irf  ihe  Toacea  MaiemniA 
enliaee  IieopoU  the  Second  :to  a  fleoe  k  tilie.  eetftkgiir  of 
^elieiee'iaiiioraiieBi-    .  '■:^  ••.•••-'; ...  ..^  ••■.      ^  .•.:.•...  i.  -^ 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

CONCLUSION. 


FERDINAND    THE   THIRD. 

OSAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCAMT. 

Bt  a  solemn  abdicatlve  act  dated  in  July  1790  Leopold 
resigned  the  Tuscan  soyereignty  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  to  his  second  son  Ferdinand  Archduke  of 
Austria  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Ferdinand  III. 
at  one-and-twenly  years  of  age :  it  was  published  at  Florence 
oa  the  seyenth  of  March  1791,  and  on  the  eidith  of  _ 

^  A.D.1791. 

Apnl  Leopold  and  the  young  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples  entered  the  capital.  On 
the  sixteenth  of  May  Peter  Leopold  quitted  Florence  for  ever ; 
displeased  and  mortified  at  his  reception  by  a  people  in  whose 
behoof  he  had  been  incessantly  labouring  for  five-and-twenty 
years ;  but  leaving  a  profound  impression  of  his  excellence  on 
the  minds  of  thinking  men,  and  glowing  traces  of  his  wisdom 
and  beneficence  on  the  soil  and  institutions  of  Tuscany.  These 
traces  still  exist  in  fresh  and  vivid  characters ;  they  were  of  too 
soHd,  too  national,  too  useful  a  stamp  to  die  with  him  that 
made  them :  much  of  what  he  did  do  expired  with  him ;  much 
of  what  he  intended  never  arrived  at  maturity ;  as  a  whole 
therefore  his  work  was  imperfect ;  it  failed  with  the  failing  spirit 
of  its  author  because  there  were  but  few  congenial  minds  to 
second  his  endeavours  or  preserve  the  spirit  of  his  sway :  but 
a  vast  portion  was  too  universally  bene&cisiV  tio\»^  ^s^^  \^^^ 
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root  inTuaoaay.  '  Leopold  vn»  fiTe-and-tweniy  sreaxs  in  poiver, 
uid  daring  the  gieol^  port  of  that  period  trailed  entir^y  to 
himself  and  m>riied  aliEUMit  alone*  This  naa  his  gieateiior; 
for  had  he  on  the  contraiy  made  nse  oi  tibat  period  to  finrnd 
schools  and  coU^es  of^  hi|^  and  ,1x1)^^  e^noation,  he  migl^ 
haTe  brcmipit  up  a  race  nf  yooiig  m&^e6&  and  enli^tened 
statesmen  who  would  hayeb<9en  ^io^Tigoiir  athia  d^arture, 
disciples  zealous  to  uphold  tiie  princqples  of  tbeur  master ;  and 
the  prince  thouf^  absent  wouISniaTe  gOTemed  ^all:  aboTO  all 
he  miidit  haye  ledittsated  Us  iMmtifidttelad-Misilin  his  art  and 
principles  of  goT^nun^mtte  im^^ed  lum^  w^  his  own  vQgen^»t- 
«]iig spirit,  (for  the  soiii  was  goiod)and  afterwards  leftereijrtlung 
widi  aa&ty  in'  his  hands.  Iieopold  £  notifitfartandiag^  'im 
iffixktyjdidliotinfoctaaooeedin  laisiBgfdieiAilaidairdijol:!!^ 
laoter  anltmgst  Tuscan  ^fenflimen : .'  borii  in  theipiirple»3ned  a 
chuiciiman,  kicfeusabediincdeqMtiiu^^  «b«diEt6:at 

eighteen^  found  tone  able  advisers,  and  for  awhile  Was  guided 
by  them ;  but  after  these  he  met  inferior  minds,  mere  tools, 
which  he  was  somewhat  too  willing  to  make  use  of,  and  was 
therefore  served  by  base  spirits  with  ignoble  thoughts  and  self^ 
interested  objects,  foreign  to  his  own  nature  and  principles  and 
secretly  opposing  both.  His  efforts  both  moral  and  physical  were 
almost  exclusively  directed  to  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of 
his  people,  especially  that  of  the  poor;  but  this  should  not  have 
prevented  the  full  consideration  of  what  was  morally  due  to 
other  classes,  or  have  blinded  him  to  the  vast  importance  of  an 
enlightened  and  high-minded  gentry,  of  whom  awhole  generation 
might  have  risen  in  his  reign,  all  free  from  bigotry  and  com- 
petent to  appreciate  and  support  his  principles.  In  religion  he 
moved,  and  justly  too,  against  inveterate  prejudice  and  deeply- 
rooted  superstition,  but  without  sufficient  means ;  or  rather  by 
a  mistaken  though  generous  application  of  them ;  he  seems  to 
have  had  too  high  Bnoi^mion  of  his  own  moral  ascendancy,  cer- 
tainly too  favourable  a  "noXioxi  ol  ^<;3»fe  'wJ^  '^^xcl  \\a  had  to 
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deal;  as  a  theologian,  and  something  of  a  sectary,  he  entertained 
peculiar  sentiments,  perhaps  was  occasionally  too  anxious  for 
mere  victory  and  that  the  world  should  move  entirely  by  his 
influence.     He  nowhere  seems  to  have  promoted  education  on 
that  grand  and  liberal  scale  and  those  broad  principles  which 
are  fitted  to  develope  the  higher  qualities  of  man :  the  inferior 
branches,  especially  in  their  connection  with  the  poor,  were 
sedulously  encouraged,  but  Leopold  always  exhibited  a  greater 
anxiety  for  purely  religious  and  it  may  almost  be  said  theoretical, 
than  for  practical  lay  instruction  and  active  morality ;  he  in  fact 
wished  to  establish  a  more  liberal  priesthood  ere  he  introduced 
a  greater  liberality  of  studies,  and  with  but  partial  success  in 
th/e  former  he  never  attempted  the  latter.     His  punishments 
may  be  considered  too  mild ;  his  secret  inquisition  into  private 
life  and  morality  was  reprehensible  in  all  but  its  motives,  and 
certainly  unadapted  to  exalt  the  national  character :  on  the  con- 
trary it  shocked  and  debased  the  people  and  tended  to  check 
their  free  expression  of  opinion,  an  object  which  he  was  really 
desirous  to  promote.    Nevertheless  much  public  benefit  sprang 
up  from  his  rule  and  the  present  condition  of  Tuscany  proves  it. 
The  abolition  of  sanctuary,  the  emancipation  of  com  and  provi- 
sions with  general  freedom  of  commerce ;  the  abrogation  of  use- 
less and  oppressive  laws ;  the  revival  and  liberty  of  agriculture, 
the  severe  modification  of  entails,  the  abolition  of  mortmain,  the 
cheapening  and  simplification  of  law-suits,  the  moral  improve- 
ment and  practice  of  the  bar,  the  revision  and  reformation  of 
civil  law,  the  promulgation  of  a  new  criminal  code  replete  with 
justice  and  humanity ;  the  repulsion  of  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
ments, the  restoration  of  episcopal  authority ;  the  improvement 
of  clerical  morals  discipline  and  instruction ;  the  reduction  and 
partial .  suppression  of  conventual  vows ;   the  diminution  of 
monks,  nuns,  and  convents ;  the  recovery  of  waste  lands  and 
pestilent  marshes;  the  restoration  of  local  8elf-^0N:^rMccL^w\\ 
the  extinction,  or  nearly  so,  of  national  4eb\.*,  ^[)ti^  n^sX^^cs^^sxl- 
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fkok  id  UaM,MxAmodiS0$tmk  lit  flMif  woomiM  iMrtfrHCTi 
tib«  aboliiju^  of  i^gtmth  ^reftnm  of  f{iteii«l9m».t)M  ihilw» 

^B'^^     *^^m        ^B^^^^i^^'^m^W^^W  J>*      "^P^Ft    ^^^^WfP^p'BV^flSP^W*^     ^P*       w^^P^^^^IW  ■^P'^^JP^^^fljU  ^^"•^^^^P^P* 

of  n])a^  bomemi  ;^t  iin  oeMSfiwiioQo*  ir«ft  mm»    71* 

ttQidttitkMUT  ths  Bocar  mui's  rabct*  TIm  iiindijtaiiioii  of  iiiiilti 
#Bd  priniofHii^iKe-laipv  bo8  mffnMiif(gff(^iiiim^ 
of  that  w^edih  wiaiflbri«(ip  Imo^ 
of  opQlent  jpEmK^i^  aii4  ifitti  ^  Im^  ifmiA  0^^ 
fbeoi]|^tli0laiicl:  apleaaJBd  yBBita  Taafc  priiwwi^d  aohlii  i— » 
sions  with  their  terraces,  their  slataes,  their  {ountaiiia,  and  Hmr 
pleasure-grounds,  are  partially  deserted,  or  gradually  fsdling  to 
decay;  but  around  them  has  sprung  up,  instead  of  former  TiUen- 
age,  a  new  population  of  hardy  independent  and  industrious 
peasants,  a  florid  agriculture  and  a  healthy  neighbourhood :  the 
cUiss  is  less  opulent,  but  the  nation  more ;  taste  suffers,  but 
judgment  is  conyinced :  yet  even  this  diminution  of  wealtli  in 
the  Tuscan  aristocracy  proceeds  as  much  from  personal  indo- 
lence as  public  legislation :  tliete  is  much  for  landlords  to  do, 
and  they  mil  And  their  account  ii^  doing  it :  if  more  time  were 
spent  at  the  villa  and  less  in  the  city  there  would  be  greater 
wealth  and  morality,  and  smaller  room  for  the  piBCulation  of 
agents  and  msjordomos*  who  like  double-headed  leeches  fatten 
equally  on  peasant  and  "  Padrone"  and  complain  of  both. 

•  "Faitorif'^  and  *^ Maestri  di  CaaaP  answering  to  our  bailifb  and  agents. 
The  Tiucans  have  an  old  saying : — 

*'  Fa,lem\¥«,\Xot«  ikosmo  un  anno 
1&  Be  IVOU  ton  TIQCO  ^  m^  ^KK&s^r 

Change  the  name  and  t\u»  ytc<>^«^  "^^^^^  '■^^^  \»l<«A'lxaRMil- 
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The  absence  of  naval  militarj  and  diplomatic  occupations  and 
€tie  Mfrant  of  colonies,  circumscribe  still  more  straitly  the  active 
public  employment  of  Tuscan  gentlemen ;  this  generates  idle 
and  frivolous  habits,  exclusive  addiction  to  pleasure  and  general 
licentiousness :  few  take  seriously  to  science ;  fev7  zealously  to 
agriculture;  the  Bar  is  over-crowded,  the  Church  teeming, 
government  x^Q^es  comparatively  few ;  wherefore  among  the 
upper  classes  ef  Tuscany  there  is  abundant  leisure  and  all  its 
attendant  evils,  at  least  to  those  unfurnished  minds  that  depend 
entirely  on  others  for  their  happiaess.  This  leisure  is  not  even 
filled  up  with  common  literary  pursuits  to  that  extent  which 
the  natural  acuteness  of  Tuscan,  and  especially  Florentine 
intellect,  ^  beauty  of  their  language,  and  the  quantity  of 
Italiaii  litelratore  witih  the  tnighty  names  that  grace  it,  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  But  there  are  many  illustrious  exceptions : 
tlio  names  of  Fossombroni,  Paolini,  Capponi,  Bidolfi,  Amici, 
Guicciardini,  Nobili,  Niocolini,  Manetti,  Eipetti,  Molini,  Fra- 
ticelli,  Micali,  Ingherami,  Foggi,  Savi,  and  many  others  of  all 
ranks,  either  natives  or  naturalized,  still  feed  the  flame  of 
Tuscan  energy  Bcience  and  intellect. 

That  Leopold  of  Austria  was  a  despot  is  true,  for  he  inherited 
on  absolute  throne,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise ;  but 
that  he  wielded  thia  power  for  evil,  the  whole  story  of  his  reign 
denies ;  yet  he  has  be^i  dialed  vdth  tyrannical  acts  as  well  as 
arbitrary  proceedings ;  and  somewhat  more  fairly  with  a  certain 
laxity  of  morals  in  his  intercourse  with  women- which  vras  invidi- 
ously contrasted  with  his  rigour  on  this  subject  towards  the 
public.  The  reproof  is  perhaps  just ;  but  it  would  have  been 
Btill  more  reprehensible  if  from  self-condemnation  he  had 
eonnived  at  public  immorality !  Incontinence  was  doubtless 
highly  culpable  in  Leopold  as  a  prince,  a  father,  a  husband, 
and  a  refonner;  but  was  nerer  attended  by  the  violation  of 
domestic  peace  in  subjects'  families  or  any  f&oasLdj^csv^  ^^^cc^ 
tions  of  bis  own  weakness :  a  decent  'veiil'v^a  «.\,\^»sa\.  ^^asX.  ^s^«t 
aU,  biB  errors  were  known  but  not  gemexaSXy  ^eej«i%  ^^  «^««fe 
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of  their  infli]enc&  was  confined,  and  even  its  shadow  Bcarpely 
reached  beyond  the  walls  of  Florence,  bat  the  broad  sonshme 
of  his  better  nator^  enlightened  the  most  distant  oomereof 
the  dukedom! 

.  A  gentle  humane  legislation  sofitened  and  ameliorated  natioDa} 
manners,  and  althouf^  the  general  impiioyement  of  natioAssuial; 
mainly  depend  on  the  aggregate  of  indi:vidnal  '^rtaon, .  such 
goTemment  was  probably  not  useless  in  deTclqping  that  physicd 
courage  ability  and  military  spirit  which  subeeqiiently  diq^yed 
itself  under  Napoleon  with  oonsidenible  credit  to  Itdy.  Unctor 
the  action  of  Leopold's  preventiTe,  systnn  and  nieroiftdi  bot 
prompt^xecution  ^  legal  prniishmmA  great  criqieB  became  so 
rare  thirf^  they  appeared  says  a  subsequent  writer  like  **ntttan(l 
phenomena*':  the  prisons  are  said  to  faasye  been  frequently 
empty  for  months  together,  and  but  Ut^  was  heard  of  law^smtB, 
great  delinquencies,  or  pu\)lic  pumshment  I  The  self-interested 
and  ambitious  who  wanted  to  foster  ancient  abuse  worked 
secretly,  but  looked  on  in  silence  until  Leopold  departed,  and 
then  misled  his  inexperienced  son  *. 

The  right  of  voting  in  municipal  assemblies  on  all  local  afifairs, 
including  taxation,  generated  a  certain  spirit  of  industry,  because 
every  man  wished  to  qualify  himself  as  a  proprietor  to  enjoy 
it ;  the  natural  result  of  industry  was  improved  morality  and 
so  rapid  an  increase  of  small  proprietors  that  at  the  end  of 
Leopold's  reign  out  of  a  population  which  had  then  augmented 
to  twelve  hundred  thousand,  seven-twelfths  were,  as  is  assertej* 
of  that  class !  Feudal  rights  were  purchased  and  abolished ;  taxes 
were  trifling ;  the  remnant  of  national  debt  in  a  course  of  rapid 
thaw,  and  had  it  not  been  renewed  by  fresh  loans  under  Ferdi- 
nand III.  Tuscany  would  have  had  more  reason  to  rejoice :  but 
it  was  altogether  an  unpopular  act  readily  neglected  for  the 
convenience  of  loans  and  through  ministerial  spite  to  its  author, 
after  being  applauded b^  «i5[\.^\a«^\j^\des.  Until  1791  Tuscany 
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had  no  financial  deficit ;  debt  afterwards  accumulated,  but  ttos 
destroyed  altogether  by  the  French  revolution. 

Model  and  experimental  farms  were  established  by  Leopold 
with  agricultural  premiums;  good  farmers  were  persoi^dly 
favoured,  bad  ones  discountenanced;  experiments  were  pror 
moted,  especially  amongst  the  nobles  and  more  opulent  land- 
owners; and  thus  by  example  rather  than  precept  vulgar 
prejudices  were  gradually  dissipated  and  plain  demonstration 
led  to  voluntary  improvement  amongst  the  peasantry. 

Eoads  and  canals  were  multiplied,  the  Fucecchio  marshes 
drained,  and  a  hundred  flourishing  homesteads  are  now  seen  ii^ 
places  where,  beforeLeopold's  time,  swamps  alone  existed !  The 
Val-di-Chiana  was  transformed  from  pestilence  to  health,  and 
though  not  finished  was  at  least  begun  under  the  auspices  of 
Leopold.  He  suppressed  or  reduced  both  naval  and  military 
forces  as  being  too  costly  in  peace,  too  weak  in  war  for  a  small 
state,  which  he  was  resolved,  under  German  protection,  to  main- 
tain in  amity  with  all  the  world :  this  neutral  policy  was  that 
of  the  Medici;  but  if  they  occasionally  sav^d  the  expense  of 
war  it  was  only  to  enrich  the  court  or  priesthood ;  under  Leopold 
it  enriched  the  nation :  population  accordingly  increased,  conxr 
forts  increased,  riches  increased,  human  happiness  increased ; 
and  four  himdred  thousand  more  bushels  of  com  were  sown  in 
1792  than  had  ever  been  put  into  the  ground  in  Tuscany  before 
that  trade  was  emancipated.  Commerce  also  aug- 
mented,  and  based,  as  it  always  should  be,  on  indi- 
vidual and  general  interest,  helped  to  maintain  Tuscan  neutrality 
and  make  armies  useless,  by  weaving  the  most  effectual  bonds  of 
national  law  and  union.  The  more  commerce  spreads  the  deeper 
hold  it  takes ;  and  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  understood  the  less 
danger  will  there  be  of  unnecessary  war.  The  great  mass  in  all 
civilized  countries  being  essentially  traders,  and  the  small  uncom- 
mercial part  so  dependent  on  commerce  for  comfort  and  luxury, 
oDjr  interruption  of  its  general  coutQe  is  \mtcife^^\^^i^X»\^^^^ 
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goYflnus,  to  oveMOBMi  Hwl  awwfcitlii  lattiiils  imt  <«hMi  ii 
lifpfly  triaiig  iM^  itit  ift  <^ 

itmez  Im^mU  Iteojl^  ife  M^^ 

iwiiOiiflBt  flitf  Tmoigft  gjMtltmiflii  iMii  it  ii  iioitidh^pyiiH  W  Jiifft 

didfaieii  ygtiwwtf  Iwfe  tar  a  MWMittittdiit  ayi^leiiiBw 

BU)8t  daring  mMmmmtA  PiMr  JEMfdd  L  #ii&  Int  MmIi 
n9%mA ToiQMqr  alMM»Jb  p«^^  cll<li»  iiiiiuihiim  ai 
Manfvm  prtitn:  Piniitiiwi  gl,  MitiaBii  k»  Migi  wli 

An  190IL  ^^^ ^'*'^  ^ JftBterii may mAltrtkmemMlimMm 

md  IfJiilliirTiiiiifiijiiMt  tli  gnriii  Piitiiy  iiiwl  ii!ih!tA(fl 

Tte  GtaaA  iMto  fl«di  to  VlMm  m  A#  IMftlgrHMMtfi  df 
littrii:  twiwntti  IiiiMiifliirtriTfillniiid  In  ITIiiiiniift,  ifltmf^  Itw 
imrdisR>onq«elkd;  also  iaI^ifitoift,Ti]dAmo,  Siena  and  Ai%aszb^ 
especiallj  the  last,  which  spread  widely,  and  eondnued  lox^  and 
aeriotts.  About  the  commencement  of  July  the  French  were- 
foroed  to  evacuate  M<»^eQce  in  consequenee  of  Macdonald^ 
defeat  by  Suwarow  sad  Melas,  whereupon  that  city  was  re- 
oocu]ped  and  Ferdinand  the  Third's  govemment  nominally 
re^tablished  by  Austria. 

In  1800  Buonaparte  with  the  concurrence  of  Spain  signified 
his  intentions  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons  dT  Parma, 
"••  "^  and  accordingly  in  October  Id.  tn>op.  under  General 
Dupont  reocciipied  Florence,  the  Aretmes  being  still  in  revolt, 
to  which  a  st(^  was  only  put  by  the  storming  and  plunder  of 
their  city,  General  Mollis  remaining  in  command  of  Tuscany. 

^  ,«.,    ^t  the  peace  of  LuneviUe  Ferdinand  III.  renounced 

^°-""'-  TuBcanrfor  «he  promise  of  an  equivalent  state  in 

Germany,  and  the  former  accordingly  devolved  on  Don  Lodovico 

d!i  Bourbon  hereditary  'gtms^  ^  1^«scq».\  but  in  March  a  second 

decree  changed  the  gcaadi  &»$3b:5  Qi'^TaaRKSiiSss^  ^^Ncassgism 
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of  Etroria,  and  to  this  was  annexed  the  **  Prmdj"  which  Naples 
had  previouslj  ceded  to  France,  the  latter  still  retaining  Elha 
and  Fiomhino. 

Lodoyico  I.  took  possession  of  this  new  kingdom  of  Etruria 
in  August  1801  when  Murat,  who  commanded  for  France,  re- 
ceived him  at  Florence,  and  the  next  year  his  queen 
Maria  Louisa  was  associated  with  him  in  the  govem- 
ment.  In  Fehruary  1803  Ferdinand  III.  was  created 

A.D.  1803. 

Elector  of  Salzhurg,  aod  in  March  the  king  of  Etruna 

died,  his  son  Charles  Louis  succeeding  him  under  Maria 

Louisa's  tuition  as  regentess. 

In  March  1805  Fiomhino  was  settled  on  Eliza  Buonaparte 
Baciocchi  and  her  hushand  FeHce,  alont;  with  the 

A.IX  ISOfi. 

republic  of  Lucca  which  they  took  possession  of  in 
July.     In  December  Ferdinand  III.  was  created,  first  Elector 
and  then  Grand  Duke  of  Wurzburg,  in  consequence  of  certain 
provisions  in  the  treaty  of  Presburg. 

In  December  1807  another  change  took  place ;  the  regentess 
of  Etruria  and  her  son  abdicated  and  retired  into 

A.D.  1807. 

Spain  with  a  promise  from  France  and  Spain  of  some 
principality  in  Portugal  by  the  convention  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  in  May  1808  Tuscany  was  formally  united  to 
the  French  empire  as  the  departments  of  the  "  Amo," 
"Ombrone"  and  "Mediterranean."    French  law  was  then 
introduced,  French  pleading  alone  admitted  in  the  courts,  and 
the  regular  cleripal  orders  were  suppressed.     The  following 
year  Tuscany  was  again  erected  into  a  grand  duchy  ^  ^  ^^^ 
depending  on  the  French  empire,  and  bestowed  on 
Eliza  Buonaparte  Duchess  of  Lucca  and  Princess  of  Fiomhino, 
who  arriving  at  Florence  in  April  immediately  reestablished 
the  use  of  the  Tuscan  language  in  public  law  courts,  but  in 
common  with  that  of  France.  Eliza  governed  well  and 
popularly  until  1814  when  she  shared  her  brother's 
misfortimes  and  fled  from  Tuscany.    "E\oxe?Ck!Cft  ^^s»  \sssssssir 


4»  ^fi^'wmgaram^^^m^  tMot 


Its 


F^din^Kodlllr  mawmMtmiU  his  eonnlqr^  lie«nivad  in  Sepi 
JLD.UU.  te^^^ ^^^^  *>^  ^ '(^'I't^^'^ 

hk  d6Bn<mdairt»  ty'tfie  ixngmt  ol  l^ouia.  To  dus  he  Addei 
l^ioinll^'ij  pmrahflMr  Inwi  Prilide  BiKmecmipagiiifLiichmn/ 
and  tlie  rettiaiiidef  :o£  £lbft  tufaieqaaii^j  iaUolred*  Luoca  m 
assigned  to  ^  Qqaen  of  Btnina,  ius  dndiaw  of  Ihat  antiait?  . 
fepaUio^  hot  iviih  uUimalerxiitfaiaioii  'to  the  ile%iibg  Gmocl 
I>iik6~o£Tii8Gaay^who idisQ tfab^i^  will  hate  lacede  n»Bft 
territory  in  Lnnigiaiia  to  Modeoa.  ••  i 

•  Eer&umd.  UL  /dieSJii  18d4  after  tea  jeais  'of  it  veiy 

popolar  x«%a'iai]i  irnxdi  z^^ 

his  people,    lipoid  IL  the  keigamg' prinoe^  8^ 
oeeded  aad  is  still  nsoAilfy  mapioyed  in  amriimtrtatig  the  oon-^  i 
dition  of  his  eomitrf  •  ^ .  .  ;    * 


FINIS. 


Third  Edition^  'price  18«.,  clUhi 

HAYDN'S    DICTIONARY    OF    DATES, 

AND 

UNIVERSAL  REFERENCE, 

Relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations  ;  comprehending  every  Remarkable 
Occurrence,  Ancient  and  Modem — the  Foundation,  Laws,  and  Grovem- 
ments  of  Countries — their  Progress  in  Civilisation,  Industry,  and  Science 
— their  Achievements  in  Arms ;  the  Political  and  Social  Transactions 
of  the  British  Empire — its  Civil,  Military,  and  Religious  Institutions — 
the  Origin  and  Advance  of  Human  Arts  and  Inventions,  with  copious 
details  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  whole  comprehending 
a  body  of  information,  Classical,  Political,  and  Domestic,  from  the 
earliest  accounts  to  the  present  time. 

"A  volume  containing  upwards  of  15,000  articles,  and  perhaps  more  than 
15  times  15,000  facts.  What  the  London  Directory  is  to  the  merchant,  this 
Dictionary  of  Dates  will  be  found  to  be  to  those  who  are  searching  after  infor- 
mation, whether  classical,  political,  domestic,  or  general."— rime«. 
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